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PREFACE. 



Tnis work first appeared in the Tranaactiona of the 
Philological Society for 1873-4. Additional copies were 
struck off for the members of the Dialect Society. I also 
put a few hundred copies into the hands of Mr. Triibner, so 
as to make the work accessible to the general public ; tbeae 
have long since been sold out. 

My invcstigationa were due to the combined influence of 
Bells Visible Speech, Ellis's Early English lYonunciation, 
and the German school of comparative and historical philo- 
logy, of which Grimm's Deultche Orammalik was to me still 
the chief exponent. In attempting to trace the connection 
between the Old English vowel-system as revealed by its 
comparison with the cognate languages, with the early 
Modem one deduced by Mr. Ellis from his contemporary 
phonetic authorities, certain diflicultiea became manifest. 
It was evident that if the present distinction between 00 
and 0, as in moon, tlone, already existed in the Old English 
mono, tfdii, it must also have existed in the intermediate 
Chaucer period, so that Chaucer's in mone, stmt could not 
possibly have stood for one and the same sound, as Mr. Ellia 
assumed. This self-evident objection to Mr. Ellis's view bad 
also been made by Dr. Weymouth, and had been, indeed, 
foreshadowed by Rapp (see Ellia EEP II, 675). But with 
the es the parallelism did not seem to hold good. The cor- 
respondence was clear enough in the ease of Old English 
^, eo, t-a, but Old English a seemed to be represented by ee 
and e, ca at random, bo as partly to justify Kapp's and Ellis'a 
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levelling of Chaucer's long ea under one sound. On 
further examination it turned out, however, that Old EngUah 
^ became Modem English ee only in those words in which it 
corresponded to Gothic e, ae in ikeil. The inference was 
clear, viz. that in the dialect which gave rise to Standard 
English the West-Saxon a in ^ail must have been repreeeDted 
by e. The difficulty of the lengthening of the close Old 
English e of s/cian into Modern EngHeh ea was cleared up by 
a comparison with similar changes in the Modem Scandi- 
navian languages. Rough and tentative as these investiga- 
tions were, they sufficed to show that the development of 
English sounds followed detinite laws, and was not — as bftd 
hitherto been tacitly assumed — the result of mere chance and 
caprice. 

My History of English Sounds was, therefore, originally 
an expansion of a monograph on the history of long e and 0. 
At first intended to treat only of the vowels, it was afterwards 
made to include a sketch of the consonants. The word- 
list grew under my hands in the same way. 

The defects of the book were the result of the inevitable 
gaps in the knowledge of an entirely self-trained student. In 
1873 my undergraduate career at Oxford bad only just oome 
to an end, and Plato and Aristotle had so interfered with n^ 
own proper studies that my knowledge of Old English waa 
at a lower ebb than it had ever been during the preceding 
five yeai-s. My ms dictionary was still only in the index 
stage, and the considerable stores of material it contained 
were therefore practically out of my reach, and 1 was obliged 
to rely mahily on Ettmiiller's lexicon and my own memory. 
Middle English I had hardly studied at all. 

As might be expected, I had failed to keep pace with the 
advance of German investigation. I still kept the antiquated 
view of the priority of Gothic i in tiOau etc. I had glanced 
through Scherer's Zht Getchickle der deuUchen Sprachf, but my 
dislike to his theory of ' tone-raising ' — well-founded 




I wan — nnfoitanately prevented me from appreciating liis 
explanation of the development of Old Englieb ea. 

The most serious of my defects of method was my rejection 
of the principle of gradual Hound-change in favour of change 
jier taUum (Ellis EEP i8}, although in practice (as in treating 
of the dipbthonging of i) I admitted that these leaps were 
infinj tea im ally small. Of the influence of stress in forming 
doublets etc I ha^:! no idea, although a phonetic student of 
living English might well have paii-ially anticipated the 
later investigations of Ostlioff, Paul and their fellow- workers, 

I had, on the other hand, clearly grasped the distinction 
between phonetic and analogical sound-change. It eeems 
now self-evident that the preterite lore owes its o to the past 
participle ; but when I first propounded this view before the 
Philological Society, it met with opposition : people ' didn't 
see why ' Old English ts should not become o merely because 
the Germans said it ought to become a. 

Things have changed in the last Efteen years. The adop- 
tion of German methods is no longer a bar to recognition 
and success. Now too that the Germans are beginning to 
take up practical phonetics, its importance is beginning to 
be recognized in the land of its birth. German philology 
itself has been quickened into new life. English philology 
has been made a specialty in the German universities : it 
boasts a ' literature ' of its own ; it is even beginning to 
developc cliques and schools. 

Nor have I been idle myself. My Old-English dictionary 
collections have been brought into more manageable shape, 
and have been supplemented by similar collections from the 
Middle English texts. My range of languages— both dead 
and living — has been widely extended, with a corresponding 
advance in my command of sounds. I have done my best 
to keep level with the latest results of foreign investigation. 

Hence the present second edition, while adhering to the 
general plan of the first, is in execution and detail an entirely 
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new work, which has not only been re-written from begtmuDg 
to end, but is based on a fresh collection of materiale, 
Ita object ia, however, the same aa before— to sketch the 
development and history of Englisli aounda fiom the veiy 
beginnings of articulate speech down to the present day, 
with such discussion of the general principles of eoond- 
formation, sound-change, sound -repreBentation and the de- 
velopment of dialects and languages as seemed necessary. 

It is evident that so ambitious and comprehensive a scheme 
as this can only be carried out by subordination of det^la to 
general principles, and strict adherence to the main line of 
development. This main line of development itself need 
not and cannot be traced with equal fulness throughout 
A history of English sounds which did not go further back 
than Old EngUsh would still be complete in itself, and might 
well content itself with a reference to other books for the 
Germanic and Arian sounds, which cannot be adequately 
treated of without going into the details of a considerable 
number of separate languages. Brugman's Grundriss, which 
is contined to the phonology of the Arian languages, -takes 
up nearly six hundred pages, and yet it is — what it profeBsee 
to be — a mere outline ! But the main features of Arian 
phonology can be stated in a much smaller apaos, if the 
reader is contented to take them -without detailed proofs. Such 
brief summaries of Arian and Germanic phonology as I have 
given in this book are, besides, useful for reference even to 
those who have studied special treatises on these subjecte. 
At the time, too, when I wrote this book, Brugman's Gnuulrm 
had not appeared, and a knowledge of the latest results had 
to be laboriously gleaned from a variety of aourcea — often 
almost inaccessible to an Englishman. The ten pages 
into which I have condensed my sketch of the Arian sounds 
represent yeara of tedious toil and groping after light. 

The most serious defect of the book is that 1 havo not 
been able to make any general use of the modem Elnglish 




and Scotch dialects, -whicli {with a few brilliant exceptions) 
have been treated in such a way as to make them worse than 
□seleBs for purposes of historical phonology. American 
£nglish and Irish English are equally importiant and equally 
inaccessible at present. 

In the present edition I have made less use than in the 
firat of the living Germanic languages. The reason is that 
I feel too painfully the defects of my knowledge of them. 
In 1877, when my practical knowledge of them was still 
fresh, I wrote out for press a sketch of the comparative 
grammar of the six literary Germanic languages in their 
spoken form, but was unable to find a publisher, and the 
work is, of course, now antiquated. 

I have abstained throughout from controversy or discussion 
of doubtful points, as far as possible. I have tried, to the 
beet of my ability, to arrive at an independent judgment on 
each question by an impartial study of the evidence and 
the views of my predecessors and contemporaries. I have 
also abstained, as a rule, from giving references to the works 
of others, or attempting to settle questions of priority of 
discovery : this I leave to the future historian of nineteenth 
century philology. I will only add that many of the new 
views expressed in this work were first published (generally 
in a very brief form) in the proceedings of the Philological 
Society, where also may be found Hu'nry Nicol's valuable 
contributions to the history of Middle English sounds and 
orthography. 

The reader will observe several novelties in terminology, 
eapeeially in the section on Sound-Change. I use 'Arian' 
instead of the clumsy ' Indo- Germanic ' ; as the word aria 
is alway three-syllabled in Vedic Sanskrit, I see no reason 
for writing it ' Aryan.' 

My use of the revised Visible Speech notation for exact 
purposes requires no justification. Although far from perfect, 
it is the only system which is universal in its application 
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and at the same time capable of being worked practai 
Although experience ahowa that there ia no chance of philo- 
logists agreeing on a general Koman syatero, I have given one 
in the chapter on PhoneticB for the use of thoae who have 
not access to the Visible Speech letters. It will be obaerved 
that I use the le^s accurate 'Broad Romic' as a kind frf 
algebraic notation, each letter representing a group of 
similar sounds. 

In the chapter on Sound-Change I have aimed more at 
reliability than fulness: nearly the whole of the material !g 
drawn from languages of which I have a practical know- 
ledge. 

In Sound-Hepresentation the section ou the Laws of Fono- 
Change was suggested by the observations I made in working 
out a system of Shorthand on which I have been engaged for 
some years. That on Alphabets is based partly on an elaborate 
study of Old English paleography which I made many j'ears 
ago, partly on Wattenbach's LaLtin'tgcIie Pahvograp/ne. 

In treating of the Runes I have followed Dr. Wimmer* 
Jiuiiesirifiem Oiirmdelse (now accessible in a German transla- 
tion) very closely. But at the same time I could not help 
feeling the force of Canon Taylor's arguments against tho 
Latin origin of the runes, as stated in his Greeig and Gotit, 
So I have had to steer a middle course in this hopelessly 
obscure question. 

In the Modern English section I have relied for my material 
almost entirely on Mr. Ellis's £'or/^ Engh»i PronuTtciaiion, 
To save the reader the trouble of constant reference to this 
great work, I have given the statements of Mr. Ullis's 
phonetic authorities in full, wherever necessary. 

Especial care has been expended on the Eii-st Word-List, 
which is based mainly on my own collections, as far as Old 
and Middle English are concerned. For the early Modem 
period I have, of course, relied mainly on Mr. Ellis' 
ing vocabularies. The Middle English quotations 
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pretensioQ to completeness. At first it was my iDtention to 
confine myself to three or four representative tests, but, as 
m^ht be expected, I found it advisable to vriden ray range 
as I went on. An ideally perfect list would, of course, give 
the forms not only of all the dialeetfi of the three periods of 
English, but also of the cognate Germanic and Arian lan- 
guages, together with references to the body of the work for 
explanations of obscure or abnormal developments, and would 
also include proper names, which I h&ve only occaaionally 
dealt with. 

It is evident that any attempt to carry out this ideal would 
have involved another ten or fifteen years delay in bringing 
the book out, and would have swelled its bulk to an inde- 
finite extent. In the present unsettled and progressive state 
of English philology and the utter uncertainty of its prospects 
in this country, excessive elaboration would be a waste of 
time. I am as fully alive to the defects of this work as any 
of my critics can be, but nevertheless when I see the great 
advance it ia on the first edition, I cannot help regarding it 
with a feeling of satisfaction, which is not diminished by the 
reflection that its best portions ore, after all, little more than 
summaries of the work of others. It is to me a source of some 
pride that, just as Henry Nicol and myself were the first to 
take up Bell's Visible Speech and apply it to linguistic investi- 
gation and the practical study of language, so also we were the 
first to welcome the revolutionary investigations in Elhs's Eai-ly 
English Pronunciation, and were the first in England (with the 
brilliant exception of John Kemble) to apply German methods 
to English philology, although from the beginning we set our 
faces against the ' woodenneas ' which then characterized Ger- 
man philology : its contempt for phonetics and living speech 
and reverence for the dead lettGr,its one-sidedly historical spirit, 
and disregard of analogy. So too at a later date, I was one 
of the fii"st in England to welcome the ' neo-philological ' 
^Ipnners who have rescued German philology from its earlier 



BtagDatdon of methods. Of the many illustriouB memMis 
of this school I owe most to Paul and Sievers. No one can 
read the chapters on general principles in my book withoM 
seeing how much I owe to Paul's Princijiien der SjrracligeschieMt. 
My debt to Sievers's Phonedk is seen in the chapter on Sound- 
Change, and in almost every paragraph that deals with OW 
English ; Sievers's Angehiithnichc Granniiatik has indeed lighted 
up the obscure and tortuoua paths of Old English dialectology 
and linguistic chronology in much the same way as Bopp's 
grammar lighted up the intricacieB of Arian philology, I 
only regret that by an unfortunate accident I was prevented 
from utilizing the second edition of Sievers's grammar '. Mj 
debt to Mr. Bell speaks for itself. My debt to Mr. Eliis is best 
expressed by repeating what I said in the Concluding Remarks 
to my first edition : " As regai-ds my obligations to Mr, Kllig. 
I can only say, once for all, that without his investigations this 
essay would never have been written. It is essentially based 
on bis results, of which, in some places, it is little more than 
a summary ; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enonnous mass of material stored up in the ' Early English 
Pronunciation'." If I had to dedicate this book, it would 
receive on its title-pago the four names of Bell, Ellis, 
Paul, and Sieyees. 

HENRY SWEET. 

Bath: i9tX Janaarg, 1S8B. 

' I mAy take this oppoKunit; of saying that. I liave definitelj abBiidenei] RIJ 
intention af bringing nut a granimiu' to my Oklt-tt Eivjlinh Terl: Those Oemw 
■cholars vliD h&Te hitherto rofnincd from utilising that work for granmuUci] 
inTetitigaLlaiiii need no longer have any icruple* on my account. 
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PHONETICS^ 

ANALYSIS. 

1. In the following sketch the revised Visible-Speech 
symbols ^ are employed for exact notation, with an occasional 
Romic transcription. The Bomic symbols are enclosed in ( ) 
where necessary to prevent confusion. They are sometimes 
used more loosely, especially in representing the sounds of 
dead languages (37). 

2. Speech-sounds are generally formed with out-breathing 
or expiration (>), rarely with in-breathing or inspiration (<). 
Suction-stops or clicks, as in the familiar tut ! o^ ai*e formed 
without either out- or in-breathing. 

8. Throat Sounds. When the glottis is wide open, the air 
passing through it produces breath (o); when the glottis is 
narrowed so as to make the vocal chords vibrate, voice (i) is 
the result; if the chords are approximated without being 
allowed to vibrate, whisper (•) is the result. If whisper is 
strengthened by contraction of the superglottal passage or 
'false glottis,' we get the wheeze («a), as in the Arabic Hha^ 
which can be voiced (0), as in the Arabic Ain, The Glottal 
stop (x) is produced by a sudden shutting or opening of the 
glottis, as in a cough. 

4. Nasal Sounds are formed by depressing the uvula so as to 
let the breath pass through the nose. Nasality is denoted by 1. 

6. Narrow and Wide. Narrow (s) sounds are formed with 

* Sweet : Handbook of Phonetics. Sievers : Phonetik. V ietor : Elemente der 
Phonetik. 

* See my Sound-Notation in Transs. of Phil. Soc. 1 880-1, II. 

B 
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tensity and convexity, wide (;) with slackness and flatness of 
the tongue. There are various degrees of narrowness, and it 
is possible to produce a sound which is exactly half vfay ; the 
Noi-wegian short i injisi is an example (!:). 

6. Vowels are voice modified by different coufigurationa of 
the superglottal passages, but without audible friction. By 
position they are either l/ack (guttural), />om/ (palatal), or mixed, 
that is, formed by a position inteiinediatc between back and 
front. They have three degrees of elevation of the tongue, 
Aiffi, mid, low. When the tongue is lowered from the higl 
position, the place of nan-owing is at the same time shitW 
further back. So we have altogether nine positions: 



high-back 


high-mixed 


high-front 


mid- back 


mid-mixed 


mid-front 


low-back 


low-mixed 


low-front 



Each of these positions yields a different vowel-sound accord- 
ing as the tongue has the naiTow or the wide shape. Inter- 
mediate positions are : rv/racfeU {«) and atlvanctU (t), raited {-] 
and lowered (»). Each vowel-position can be further modified 
by roinidinij (labialization). Front vowels are rounded by the 
lips only (outer rounding), mixed and back vowels more by 
the cheeks (inner rounding). There are three degrees of lip- 
and cheek-contraction in rounding, high voweb having tlie 
narrowest, low vowels the vridest lip-opening. When a 
vowel has a higher degree of rounding than belongs to ito 
height, as when a mid vowel is formed with the rounding 
of a high vowel, it is said to be over-roundeil, which is denoted 
by adding the 'rounder,' as in }) = the Swedish close o. The 
opposite phenomenon of ■umler-roumiing is denoted by adding 
the ' rounder ' to the symbol of a front vowel, the ' inner 
rounder' (e) to that of a mixed or back vowel, as in !> = 
Swedish y, 1« = Swedish short u. Vowels are also capable 
of /wi«(-modilication (\), the tip of the tongue being raised 
while the vowel-position is maintained. 

7. The thirty-six elementary vowels are given in the an- 
nexed table in their Organic and Komic symbols, together 
with key-words ; 
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8. Acoustically considered, a vowel is voice modified by a 
resonance-chamber, viz. the mouth. Every time we alter the 
position of the tongue and lips, we create a new resonance- 
chamber, which moulds the voice into a different voweL 
Each vowel has an inherent pitch, due to the shape and 
size of the resonance-chamber. The following is the order 
of some of the chief vowels in pitch, beginning with the 
lowest: 

i; 1; }; J; j; j; j; ]; 3; Li; L{i i,f; i; i; C; [; f; f- 

u; w; o; o; o; o; v; a; a; a, oe; e, a; i, y; ^; »; e; e; i; l 

Vowels separated only by a comma have the same pitch. 
It will be observed that vowels of distinct formation are 
often alike in pitch and consequently in sound (174). 

8. Consonants are the result of audible friction or stopping 
of the breath in the throat or mouth. But in many con- 
sonants the friction is not audible when they are uttered 
with voice. When the friction is audible in a voiced con- 
sonant, ha in s Zy > Vy it is called a buzz, the corresponding 
breath consonants s «, >/, being called kisses. All consommtB 
can be formed either with breathy voicey or whisper. The last 
are denoted by »: ^ = whispered /. Consonants are either 
narrow (:) or wide (:) ; in E. they are wide, s; w being equiva- 
lent to dose (10) 1 {u). 

10. By form there are four classes of consonants: (i) apeuy 
such as (i>r, s«. (2) sidcy such as 00/, which is often onesided 
or unilateral. (3) stoppedy such as Qkyjod. (4) nasaly formed 
with stoppage of the mouth passage, the nose passage being 
left open, as in 'j », p m. When an unstopped (open or side) 
consonant is pronounced with the nose passage open, it is 
said to be 'nasalized,' as in s), which is a nasalized to or an 
m uttered with only partial lip-closure. Trills or 'rolled' 
consonants are a special variety of open consonants, and are 
denoted by 1 ; thus (di is the Scotch r. All consonants may 
be pronounced with tenseness (a) or * closeness,' or with looseness 
(v), thus a loose y ov is equivalent to the vowel I (i). 

U. By place there are five main classes. (1) back, such as 
a X", d q (as in sinr;). (2) fronfy such as oj (in you). (3) point, 
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such as o^, (ol. (4) blade (formed by the surface of the 
tongue immediately behind the point), such as s«. (5) lip, 
such as opi r»». Point and blade consonants are included 
under the general term ' foreward.' Most of these admit also 
of * inner ' and * outer ' varieties, as in the case of the vowels. 
Point consonants admit of invernon (c), in which the point of 
the tongue is turned back, and protrtmon (3), in which it is 
protruded to the Ups. Thus Oc is an inverted or 'cerebrar t. 
Some consonants are formed by a combination of two posi- 
tions. Thus e J (as in she) is a blade-point consonant, >/ a 
lip-teeth consonant, v/ (as in thin) a point-teeth consonant, 
which is really equivalent to * outer point/ When the point 
of the tongue is put between the teeth, the sound is called 
'interdental/ All consonants are liable to be modified by 
the back-open < (a:), front-open ^ (^'), point-open v (r), lip-open 
)(r)=* outer rounding,' and lip-back-open ^ («?)=* inner round- 
ing' positions. C)=G. ch in auch is for convenience written 
c, and 9<=E. tt'A is written o. Other combinations are ez«* 
pressed by * between the symbols of the two elements, as in 
0-^0=^ and p uttered simultaneously, or by means of the 
blade- (1), 9top- (1), open (11), side- (h), unilateral («), throat-stop- (1) 
modifiers. {^) is used as a general modifier, thus \J^ is any 
variety of /. 

12. A general table of the consonants is given on the fol- 
lowing page : — 
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18. Each coBSonant has an inherent pitch of its own. The 
following are the pitches of the chief open bi*eath consonants, 
beginning with the lowest : 
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14. There is a close relation between consonants and 
vowels. In many open voiced consonants there is no audible 
friction, and such * vowellike ' or * liquid ' consonants have 
quite the effect of vowels. These are c j, <d y, s«> ; O) r, oo / and 
the nasals. But e and d) can also be buzzed. The two closest 
vowels X (i) and \ (u) approximate so closely to the consonants 
(D and s respectively, that it is often difficult to draw the 
line. When devocalized these vowels cannot be separated 
from o and s>. The following are the most important of the 
relations between individual consonants and vowels : 

I ] 1 I [ J J } » t { f 

(p r may also be weakened into a kind of vowel ; in fact, the 
E. r in very may be considered as an unsyllabic vowel. 

16. The acoustic relations between consonants and vowels 
may be seen by comparing the tables of pitches. They 
generally agree with the organic relations. Observe that 
s and % are acoustically similar. 



SYNTHESIS. 

16. Quantity. For general purposes it is enough to 
distinguish three degrees of quantity or length: long (♦), 
half'Umg («), and 9Aort (?), the last being generally left un- 
marked. In practice the distinction of long and short is 
generally enough. Long vowels are doubled in the Romic 
notation. 

17. Force. Loudness and stress (accent) depend on the 
force with which the breath is expelled (generally from the 
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lungB). In a single breath-impiilse, as in the vowel i 
can have three kindB of force : 

level 3*= 

increasing 3k 
diminishing 3*> 



to utter with diminishing 



The tendency in langU! 
force. 

18, The influence of force on the ayntheais of speech i» 
very important, for the sense of unity and separation depends 
mainly on it. Conlinuili/ of force gives a sense of unify, as in 
]t>, |)k>, disconlinuify, as in 3«», that of reparation, the ]l 
being broken up into two syllables. Hence, every syllable 
(vowel-group) must be uttered with a single impulse of 
breath, aa it would otherwise be split up into two. Id 
language the tendency is against uttering two Bucceeeive 
syllables with the same force. 

10. The comparative foroe with which the separate syllables 
of a sound-group (word, clause, or sentence) are uttered is 
called sfre»a (accent). There are three main degrees of strens; 
tIroHg (■), half-itrong or 'medium' (;), and weak (■), the last 
being generally left unmarked. Weak stress is also mai'ked 
by (-}. In practice it is often sufficient to mark the strong 
stress only. The Btress-marks are put before the element on 
which the stress begins. The tendency in language is to 
alternate strong (or medium) and weak stress. Thus, if such 
a group as kalana is stressed on the first syllable, the second 
is generally weak, the third medium or, at any rate, slightly 
stronger than the second: ■a3'Co3:i]- But in rapid speech 
such a word might also be pronounced •a3'co3'i3' with a single 
impulse of breath. The answer to the question. Where doea 
the syllable begin % is, that if it has a distinct stress (strong 
or medium) its beginning corresponds with the beginning of 
the stress. If, on the other hand, the syllable is weak, it is 
often difficult to settle where it begins. Hence it is possible 
to alter the syllable division by shifting the stress from one 
element to another. Thus at all ought strictly to be P?^^ 
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nounced X^'JKO, but in actual speech the second syUable 
begins on the t: X'Uf^co. 

20. The distinction between long and double consonants 
also depends on stress and syllabification: in 'Jom:] the 
consonant is long, in '3^'^3 ^^ '3^(0^3 ^^ ^^ double. Double 
consonants cannot occur finally or isolated. 

21. A sound which can form a syllable by itself is called 
syllabic. Syllabicness implies an appreciable duration and 
force. The distinction between syllabic and non-syllabic is 
generally parallel to that between vowel and consonant. 
But those 'vowellike* or 'liquid' voiced consonants which 
are unaccompanied by buzz are often also syllabic. These are 
Q>r, 00/ and the nasals. Even voiceless consonants can be 
syllabic, as in ds*d pst, where the s is syllabically equivalent 
to a vowel by virtue of its length and stress, the unsyllabic 
D and a being comparatively momentary and stressless. A 
syllabic consonant is denoted by ] : DiDa>]=* battle.' 

22. A vowel, on the other hand, can lose its syllabicness, 
especially in combination with another vowel, with which it 
then forms a diphthong. These diphthongic or 'glide-* vowels 
are written consonant size in VS, being, from a syllabic point 
of view, consonantal vowels, as in 3x ai, where the group is 
uttered with one impulse of diminishing force, jfl w, which 
implies increasing force, the latter diphthong being almost 
equivalent to <d3 ja. Jc is called a * rising,* f\ a ' falling ' 
diphthong. 3^* with the second element lengthened ought to 
be considered a dissyllable, but it has the efiect of a diphthong 
if the i« is kept stressless. 

28. Glides. In pronouncing any sound-combination, such 
as of ^1, we not only have the two sounds Q and f , but also 
the ' glide,' or sound produced in passing from the one position 
to the other^ which is implied by the juxtaposition of the 
symbols. The glide is called the * off-glide ' of Q, the ' on- 
glide ' of I. If the transition is made slowly, the glide be- 
comes so distinct that it becomes necessary to write it 
separately. Thus 3<^3 V^ ™^y be developed into full 3^cd3, 
3x(d3 dija. Glideness and nonsyllabicness generally go to- 
gether, but it is often difficult to draw the line between 
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gliding and fixed configuration, especially in the consonuti 
Gliding quality ia marked ), when necessaiy, as in Do)(»'Lr.= 
' try,' where o and (i> together have the same length as Hit 
single CD in lD(s'\^' = 'dry.' 

34. Liilial and Final Fowel-gUiltt. Vowels may he bc^ 
and finished in various ways: 

(a) The glottis ia gradually narrowed, passing through the 
various positions for breath and whisper till voice ia pry 
doced. This gives the ' gradual ' beginning •]*. 

(i) Tlie breath is kept back till the glottis is closed tat 
voice, which begins at once without any introductory breatL 
This is the ' clear ' beginning ']». 

26. In both these cases the stress begins on the vowel 
If it is thrown on to the pieceding glides, they are at once 
recognized as independant elements, •]« becoming "^t kaa, 
with the ordinai-y 'aspirate,' while ']t becomes xjjt, witJi the 
glottal atop, o is generally modified by the following vowel 
whose configuration it partly anticipates. It is, therefore, 
the voiceless glide vowel-vowel corresponding to the vowel 
which follows, and is then written B. flf, 2I hi, hu are, in 
fact, equivalent to ai, i:l, being almost equivalent to weaka 
forms of ol, oi jfii, why. 

26. Vowels are finished analogously : 

(a) by a gradual opening of the glottis, the final glide 
passing through whisper to breath, giving the 'gradual' 
ending X*. 

(i) by a cessation of expiration while the glottis is still 
closed for voice, giving the ' clear ' ending I'. If uttered with 
stress these endings become respectively 1° or Ib and fx. 

27. Consonant-glides. All consonants consist of three 
elements, (1) the consonant itself, (2) the on-glide, and 
{3) the off'-ghde. Each of these element-s may be either 
breathed or voiced, and may be modified in various ways. 
The off'-glides of stops are the most important. 

as. The following are the combinations, as regards 
and voice : 



regards brei^^_ 
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"■1 

0-1 

"'1 



M 






Q* is tlie E. i in all positions, Q* the E. final ff, as in effff. and 
Q' the E. medial ff, as in eager, a- is the Middle and South 
German i. E. initial p, as in go, is often nearly a-, but there 
seems to be a trace of vocaiitj in the stop itself. On-glides 
after vowels are generally voiced, but are breathed in soma 
languages, as in Icelandic : J'Q', I'Q*. 

28. All stops, especially when voiceless, postulate a certain 
compression of the breath behind the atop, so as to produce 
an audible explosion when the stop is removed. However 
strong this explosion of a breath-glide, it is not felt aa an 
independent element, unless the initial force is maintained 
during the fonnation of the glide itself. In this latter way 
are formed the Danish aipjrales 0°, etc., as in komme. 

30. The glides of unstopped consonants are less marked, 
but the vocaliby of the consonants themselves is, on the 
other band, more distinct than in the case of the stops. 
s z, etc., admit of 'gradual' and 'clear' beginnings and end- 
ings, analogous to those of the vowels ; final z in E. haB 
the gradual ending -85t*. After another buzz or voiced stop 
,t is completely whispei^ed in E,, as in efiESs ' beads.' 

31. Consonant-glides may be variously modified by round- 
g, etc. Thus E. 'cool' is really a'olsco. We can also have 
icb a combination aa a'o], distinct from as] (kiia), which 

equivalent to a"*]- In such cases the rounding is generally 

begun before the stop is loosened. 

32. GlidelesB Combinations. In speech the general prin- 
ciple is to take the shortest way between two soimds. This 
often results in combinations which are effected without any 
glide at all. This is regularly the case in sequences of 
consonants having the same place and differing only in form. 
Thus in passing from lit to m d in ^a} all that is done is to 
elose the nasal passage. Similarly, in tsco <il the transition is 
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RHide bjr mofly apaaag the ode apertares, the tip of (lu 
tongae retuniag iU pontiaa. Combiiiations in which a atop 
it tolloved by open eomoiM&ti tbrmed in the same, or nearly 
tlie Bune, fitee are effected nther whh no glide at all, aa in 
D9 p^, or nith a very slight ooe, as in a> ;i^ In each cran- 
binatuHM a»U,lf the places of the two consonants are gener- 
ally approximated as mocb as possible, so as to get rid d 
the glide, ^os E. /« is really OS or s;s, E. ch oz<-. Even whn 
eooBonants formed in different places come together, it ti 
poBxible to combine them irithout any glide, although is 
theee cases the gliding must be regarded as the normal fonn. 
Absence of glide is marked (.). Thus E act is \QJO-, the tip of 
the tongue being brought into position before the a-contsct 
is loosened, while In French and other languages there woold 
be a breath-glide between the two consonants, 

83. Glide-conflouants in the special sense of the word an 
consonants formed without any fixed configuration, howeTa 
much the transition may be prolonged. The moat distinct 
glide-consonants are the^;M, of which the Norwegian 'thick' 
^ is an example : an inverted r finished off with a momentary 
contact of the tongue-tip with the inside of the palatal arch, 
the tongue moving forward all the time. 

34. Intonation. Changes of pitch or tone may proceed 
either by leaps or glides. There are three primary intona- 
tions: (i) the level ( — ). {2) the r'mng ('), and (3) the/aUtMg Q 
There are also compound tones, formed by uniting a rise and 
fall in one syllable; (i) the compound-riting ('), (a) the cok' 
pound-falling (■). 

88. A level tone can he of any height, but it is enough to 
distinguish high-level (-) and low-level (_). The gliding 
tones can also begin at any height — low-rising (J, high-rising 
('), etc. They can also be varied indefinitely according to the 
infrrval through which they pass. 

36, Besides the separate intonations of which it is coa- 
pOBcd, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a general pitch 
or kef of its own, which may be high or low. Changes of 
key may proceed either by leaps or by glides. 
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NOTATION. 



87. The Visible Speech symbols have been fully explained 
in the preceding sketch. It is, however^ convenient to have 
a more general notation, in which only the broader distinc- 
tions of sound are recognized. The following are the vowel- 
symbols of such a 'Broad Romic' notation, which can, of 
course, be supplemented by the more exact symbols already 
given : 

a as in father. 
86 „ „ man. 
e z= close [or ojoen) e. 
e z=open e. • 

z= any mixed or obscure vowel, 
i as in it. 

o = close (or open) o. 
Of o=open o. 

ce = close (or open) Germ. o. 
(B =open Germ. o. 
y =Zr. u. 

Length is denoted by doubling. 

38. In dealing with dead languages, it is generally most 
convenient to give their spelling unaltered, except by the 
addition of diacritics, as in a=(aa), f =open e, ^=open o, 
«=rr. tt, c, ^=Q, m resp. 
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SOUND -CHANGE. 

,38. Before entering on the subject of sound-change, it will 
be desirable to discuss the general question of w^ord-diviaion. 
The popular division of the elements of speech into aoundi 
(' letters'), syllables, words, and sentences, is not purely 
phonetic, but also partly graphical and logical, especially 
as regards word-division. No amount of study of the mere 
sounds of a sentence will enable us to rocognize the words 
of which it consists. The only division actually made in 
speech is that into b^ealJi-group^, due to the organic necessity 
of taking breath, which breath-groups correspond pajliially to 
the logical division into sentences. Within each breath-group 
there is no more pause than between the syllables of a single 
word. Thus, to the ear the word ' teller ' and the sentanca 
'tell her' are identical in sound — dJcoT,, and we cannot 
possibly analyse such a sound-gi-oup without knowing its 
meaning, and even then word-division is a complex problem. 
40. At first, all sound-changes are carried out consistently 
through each breath-group, without regard to word- division. 
This primitive stage is clearly shown in the Celtic matatiom. 
Thus in Welsh the change of ji into b between vowels is 
carried out not only in single words such as aher from Old 
Welsh aper 'confluence.' but also in such groups &s 'fjf ben 
'thy head' = rfy *j«?«. The result of this and similar influencea 
is that the Welsh word for 'head' appears in four different 
forms : pen d[T, ften D|!^, p/iea >[|l, m/ien r^fl, according to the 
original ending of the word preceding it. Now the logical 
aide of language tends to rebel against such a multiplicity of 
forms, and in most languages we might predict that that form 
which is used at the beginning of a breath-group, viz. pen, 
would gradually supplant the three others, r/y ten, for in- 
stance, becoming *iiy pen. In Welsh, however, these muta- 
tions were found useful for various grammatical distinctions — 
fawr >]l(i>, for instance, being in certain collocations the 
feminine of mawr 'gi'cat' — and hence were preserved, 
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An equally primitive stage is piesened in the Sanskrit 
aandhi, only here it is generally the end of a word that ia 
modified, as when *l4la» ca becomes idlag ca o'}p'\n d\, the 
beginning of the next word being also modified in aome cssea, 
as when tdtl ^rufva becomes la<! c/mihd oJq a^iuloa]*. These 
changes were no doubt carried out with absolute consistency. 
But as sandbi was of no use grammatically, it has been dis- 
carded in the modern Indian languages, as also generally in 
the other Arian languages, which in their earliest stages still 
show traces of it. But even in the present English we have 
such variations as -Sa mau, -5i asp, Ah -ScJ aa, Aiar -ij iz 

41. Natural speech is incessantly ohanging, both as regards 
its phonetic and its logical structure. The child learns the 
sounds of its vernacular language by a process of slow and 
laborious Imitation. This imitation is always defective. If 
the child has been carelessly taught, or if it suffers from 
intellectual or organic defects, the divergence of its sounds 
from that of its parents may be so marked as to make its 
speech unintelligible to outsiders. But even under the most 
favourable conditions there is some divergence, for it is 
impossible for the child to reproduce by mere imitation the 
exact organic movements of its teachers. Even when the 
individual has settled down to a definite sound-system of 
his own, he is still liable to modify his sounds from laziness 
and carelessness. Even if the changes thus produced in the 
ti-ansmiflsion of a language from one generation to another 
were imperceptible to the ear, their repetition would be 
enough to account for the most violent changes, if we only 
allow time enough. 

42. Hence we see that, as a general rule, all sound-change is 
gradual : there ai'e no sudden leaps in the phonetic history 
of a language. Such a change as the frequent one of ii into 
at presupposes a number of intermediate stages : Ii, ItI, [i, [i, 
'\^, ]r, etc. Hence also there are uo simultaneous changes of a 
sound, only successive ones. Thus we cannot suppose a simul- 
taneous opening and unvoicing of m, but only some such series 
as F, 3t, 3, 3. 

43. The sound-changes carried out within each language 
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are nnifono. This is the result partJy of the tendency of 
the same mis-hearings and mia-reproduotions of Bounds to 
repeat themaelves spontaneously in the pronunciations of 
most of the individuals of a community, but mainly of tiu 
social development of language, which tends to get rid of 
those new pronunciafaona which are in the minority. Even 
if two different organic tendencies were equally developed 
— even if one half of the children of a community mis- 
pronounced Uji as □, the other half aa s~there would alwaje 
be other considerations, such as distinctness, which, howeva 
trifling, would be enough to turn the balance. 

44. But the consistent carrying-out of a eound-chaoge 
does not necessarily imply that it is carried out every- 
where, regardless of its position in the breath-group, its sur- 
roundings, and the influence of synthetic elements : quantity, 
stress, and intonation. On the contiary, most sound-changes 
seem to begin under special circumstances, and if they do 
extend themselves over the whole range of the sound in ques- 
tion, it is only gradually. A change such as that of JBd into 
o I may begin at the end of a breath-group, and be then 
extended to the ends of words within a broath-group, as 
in German, and finally to all the Ds in the language, as when 
every Arian il become a !^ in Germanic. Another change may 
begin in unstressed words, enclitics, etc. ; thus the E. change 
of 3 a into the i of man is partially carried out in the Swediah 
a in unstrest syllables, which is ]♦. 

46. One result of the variation of change according to the 
etress is the formation of doublets, such as E. (keen) and (kan) 
= 'can,' the weai or unemphatie (kan) being the regular re- 
presentative of the sfroiiff (kten) when unstrest. Here weak 
coincides with unstrest. But it often happens that an originally 
strest strong form comes to occur unstrest also ; thus the strong 
(hfev) is used both strest and unstrest, but with a difference of 
meaning in such a sentence as (-juwl h^v -ta -hrev -jo hea 
:kat), the weak (-hav, -av) being used only as an auxiliary. 
Originally weak forms often come to be strest. Thus (wit) 
was originally the unstrest form of (wi)?), but it has now sup- 
planted the latter entirely. The.se changes of usage are partly 
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me result of divergence of meaning between the two members 
of the pair. Thus (ov) was originally the iinstrest form of 
(of), but the two are now felt as independent words, and ov 
has developed a new weak form (sv) or (a). 

Doublets may arise in other ways as well. Thus in E. no 
when uttered in a deferential or conciliatory tone tends to I'^jl), 
when uttered with decision or dogmatism it remains ijj). 

46. Sound-changes fall naturally under two main classes, 
internal and external. I/iiernal changes, or sound-changes 
proper, are due either to the tendencies of the organs of speech 
themselves, as when (il) becomes (ai), or to the acoustic quali- 
ties of the sounds themselves, as when / is substituted for y 
by defective imitation. Wc have, therefore, the subdivisions 
organic and acousiie, the latter often running directly counter 
to the former. Extemal changes are quite independent of 
the nature of the sounds themselves, and are, as their 
name indicates, duo to external causes, generally, but not 
always, connected with the expression of ideas. Thus, to 
take a famUiar example, the change of aaparagvs into sparrow- 
grass is due entirely to the attempt to substitute familiar for 
unfamiliar sound-groups, and a significant for an unmeaning 
whole. External changes are often quite opposed to organic 
tendencies, but they are essentially connected with acoustic 
change, for tiiey always imply a certain similarity in sound 
between the old and the new form. It is, therefore, possible 
to include acoustic and external under the common head of 
inorganic, thus substituting organic and inorganic for internal 
and external as the primary divisions. 

47. Another important distinction is that of Jsolative and 
combinative. IsolativK changes are those which affect a sound 
without any reference to its surroundings, while coviUnative 
changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, which modify 
each other in various ways. 

48. The consideration of sound-changes naturally indudes 
the negative phenomenon of loaa. The addition of a sound is 
generally only apparent — due to the practical exigencies of 
phonetic notation. The change of at into lat, for instance, is 
merely a case of shifting of force (aj). 
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49. Organic changes fall further ander three main heads: I 

(i) /^roai- changes, especially those which produce the im- 
portant fundamental distinctions of breath and voice ; (a) I 
changes of form (stop to open, etc.) ; (3) changes oi place (back 
to &ont, etc.]. 

INTERNAL ISOLATIVE. ^^| 

Breath and Voice. ^^| 

60. The relations of breath and voice in consonants tn 
mainly determined by their surroundings, as when / between 
vowels becomes d, and consequently fall under the head of 
combinative changes. It is, therefore, difficult to determine 
whether the tendency of consonants, apart from asMmilative 
influences, is towards voice or breath. The only absolutely 
unmistakeable cases of isolative change between breath and 
voice are those which run counter to the principle of assimi- 
lation, namely those in which a voiced consonant flanked by 
vowels becomes voiceless, as has happened in the case of the 
stops, both in the first and second Germanic consonant-shift (OE 
e/an=Lt etiere, Gm leitm = OE. Idilan), and in that of all con- 
sonants in many Middle and South German dialects, Changa 
from voice to breath is easier initially and finally, and is very 
common in the latter case. In Gorman, Dutch, and Rusatan 
all final buzzes and stops are unvoiced, although Dutch atill 
voices final * in stressless words such as j« and vas when a 
vowel follows. This is evidently a tradition of the more 
primitive Sanskrit usage, which devocalizes finally only before 
a pause or a bi-eath consonant. Liquids are rarely unvoiced, 
as in Welsh initial U- o\, rk- oi". The evidence ia plainly in 
favour of the natural isolative tendency being to change 
voice into breath. If we consider that a voice consonant such 
as il ia reaily (t) + (9), we see that the change of d into t ia 
really equivalent to dropping a final obscure vowel. The 
tendency to unvoicing is shown most strongly in the stops. 
The explanation ia that the stops are voiced with greater 
difiiculty than the open consonanta, the voiced breath having 
to be driven into an air-tight chamber, so tiiat a voiced §1 
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cannot be held for any length of time. Liquids and ni 
are not often unvoiced, because their audibility 
mainly on their sonorous vocality. But even vowels are 
occasionally unvoiced, especially the consonant-like bigha, 
when final, especially after a breath stop, as in French v^cu 
>[a'f:, Russian ruki a)ilQ'>r:. 

51. The intennediate change of voice into whisper ia very 
common. Even English finds it easier than voice in such 
words as Tfiged uErmzo. In Portuguese final unstrest vowels 
are often whispered, as in campo Q'J[id1». 

63. Tho converse change of breath to voice always seems to 
be combinative, though it is sometimes extended by analogy 
to the initial and final positions, as in Danish »kib ' ship ' (noW 
saltic«), due to tho analogy of the medial 6 of tiide, etc. 



Vowels. 



69. Ifarrow and Wide. As regards narrow and wide, short 
and long vowels follow directly opposite tendencies, short 
vowels being generally widened, long vowels narrowed, 
whence the pairs ft, X {ii, /), It, 1 (uu, w) in Gm, Icelandic, etc., 
aa also in {Northern) English, I and 1 being apparently the 
older sounds of the short vowels. The change of a long wide 
into a narrow is shown in the Dan. ti'ie >I*w\'l_=MnIcel. afto] 
from older ciVa afo], olo], and in the history of the E. vowel 
ixample of a narrow short vowel is the E, J 
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54. The high, consonant-like vowels I and 1 are liable 
lose their syllabic value in juxtaposition with other vowels. 
This means of avoiding hiatus is a regular law of the Romance 
languages, where such words as gloria soon became dissyllabic 
— QCo}*(Dx3, which was practically equivalent to glorja. 

66. Place. Aa regards height, short vowels tend to lower- 
ing, as in Italian neve [ from nivem, Dutch »clnp sciI-D ' ship,' 
long to raising, as in E. good, Dutch goed oId from older g64 
ajtm, E. siene from older (staon). 

66. To this latter rule there seem to be no oxceptiona. 
There are, on the other hand, some cases of raising of short | 
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vowels, as in the cbange of c and o into i and » resp. m GoUu& 
Unatreat short vowels are often raised, as in Portugnese, when 
unatrest e and o become T and 1 resp, ; as in que, campo. 

67- The tendency is from back to front. The fireqmat 
change of 1 into £, aa in French luve, Dutch zuur 'sour,' 
waa no doubt through the T of Norse kui and the I» of 
Swedish hut. The equally frequent change of ] into \, m 
in E. man, seems on the other hand to have been first to ^ 
and then direct into \, which only requires a slight forwari 
shift of the configurative narrowing. 

68. But the front X occasionally changes into the back J, u 
in E. fatt from OE/<e»( through (fEesest), probably in order to 
avoid confusion with the e-aounds. 

69. The change from front to mixed is mainly in unstressed 
vowels, a& in the Gm, Dutch, etc. -^=1, Portuguese qne O'l. 

60. Bounding. Aa regards rounding, back and front vowdi 
follow opposite tendencies, back vowels favouring rounding, 
front unrounding. 

The first stage in the rounding of back vowels is formii^ 
them with imperfect mouth-opening, the low-back j tiid 
3 being especially liable to this muffling. Indeed, unless 
pronounced with very open mouth, these sounds are always 
apt to be mistaken for rounded vowels. But muffled, or evai 
fuUy front-rounded j) is still distinct from J = J9. The round- 
ing of d into some variety of open o is very general in the 
Germanic languages. 

eL The unroundiog of back round vowels is rare. We see 
partial unrounding in the short Swedish n = l*, complete in 
the English u in but ="[. In unstrest syllables the change ia 
commoner, as in OE ioga from older hogo. Unrounding of 
front vowels is shown in the later 0¥.f?-l for earlier /a/, in 
MnE tin from OE si/nn afit, and in the South German pro- 
nunciation of a and o as i and e. Partial unrounding in 
Swed.^ = r), fx, distinct from French u=i. Of the rounding 
of fronts I have no examples to hand. 

82. Examples have already been given of under-rounding 
(6i). Of the other kind of abnormal rounding, nl over-roatd- 
ing, examples are afforded by the Swedish and Danish jm, as in 
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ij ' go,' and }n, as in tol ' sun,' which are special Scandinavian 

tdificationa of jt (from if) and Jt. 

DiphthoDgiag. Lsolativo diphthonging or ' vowel- 

aving ' mainly affects long vowels, evidently because of the 

Eculty of prolonging the same position without change. 

!a\'ing of high vowels, aa in the very frequent develop- 
ment of (ai) and (au) out of (ii) and (uu) resp., begins with & 
slight lowering of the first half of the U or ft, giving l-ri or 
I-rf, as in Southern E. me, which is practically almost equiva- 
lent to (ij), 1+ and It, however, are more easily cleft by simply 
increasing the lip-narrowiog towards the end of the vowel, aa 
as to form a consonant, aa in the Southern E. wio ela. 

04. Mid and low vowels are cloft by a slight raising of tha 
tongue ; or, in the case of round vowels, by a progressive 
narrowing of the lip-opening, which may, of course, be accom- 
panied hy a raising of the tongue. Examples are the English 
[r- and }»> in say and no. In the latter the cleaving is effectod 
entirely by the lip-narrowing. 

66. AU of these are falling diphthongs. Rising clefts are 
the ItaUan iji i} ^^'om Latin e, 3 through (t, Jt, aa in /ieve, huonO' 
from levi», bimu». In Mnlcel. i is regularly cleft into fn\f, as m, 
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08. But diphthongs may also arise from lowering the second I 
half of a long vowel. In North Welsh all long high vowels 1 
are followed by an obscure voice-gUde : Xh, id, III, as in (^rwf,.I 
Such was probably the beginning of the Old German uo from I 
o, as in muot. 

It will be convenient to discuss all the changes of diph- 
thongs under the present head, although some of them fall I 
under that of combinative and acoustic changes. 

67. In diphthongs of the (ij)-type there is a tendency to I 
make the cleaving more distinct to the ear by divergence, the 
first element being lowered and retracted through [, [, "|_, ], j, 
etc., or even rounded, aa in the Cockney pronunciation of my 
as Fjf'- (uw) is diverged by lowering and unrounding — Jj, jj, 
jj, and then by fronting as in the Cockney now ^['l. Diph- 
thongs beginning with a front-i-ound vowel are diverged by I 
_backing this front vowel, aa in the Danish iiie, now=li'l.. 
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68. While the stxest element shows this tendency to diverge, 
the glide shows the opposite one of approximation, }f, for 
instance, becoming Jc^, 3^} !K> ^ at last the diphihongic cha- 
racter is almost lost, as in the Cockney r7*iOQ=mi7^, almost 
indistinguishable from marlt, 

69. If the glide-vowel is fiiUy formed, it often acts on the 
preceding vowel as in mutation (143), drawing it towards 
itpelf, so that jx, |^ become \L, [x, and }i resp., as in OIceL a 
from ai, gu from an in Hein, guga {auga), 

70. ' Smoothing,' or the levelling of the two elements of a 
diphthong under a monophthong, is the result of absorption, 
as when at becomes a in OE sidn by lowering of the glide, ei 
becomes e, as in the Swed. and Dan. sten. This direct absorp- 
tion is, of course, only possible after considerable convergence 
of the two elements. 

71. Forward smoothing, as in Germanic change of ei into ♦ 
in win, is only the completion of the mutative influences 
described above. 

72. As cleaving is peculiar to long vowels, it follows that 
when a diphthong is shortened, as when it stands in an 
unstrest syllable or before two consonants, it tends to smooth- 
ing, as in Icel. eld from *eild. 

73. Of course, it is possible to make the glide-element of a 
diphthong so short that the whole combination can be regarded 
as the equivalent of a short vowel, as in OE ea, eo, 

74. Another result of the strengthening of the glide is that 
it sometimes develops into a consonant, as in Mod. Greek 
omo^ lt>'0}s. This development is the rule in most languages 
in rising diphthongs, ia generally becoming y^. 

76. Loss. Isolative loss of vowels seems to occur only in 
unstrest syllables. Even here it is possible that the loss is 
only apparent, being compensated by lengthening of the pre- 
ceding sound : we may perhaps assume that Middle E. name 
became 7]«r« as the first stage of its present monosyllabic 
form. 

76. The dropping of unstrest vowels is generally preceded 
by various weakenings, generally in the direction of \. Drop- 
ping without previous weakening is, however, common in 
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tbken Welsh, as in agorwch ajialc. But even in Welsh it is ■] 
ke mixed x wliich is oftenest dropt, as in ^for^ ^Jiol. | 

T7. The dropping of unstrest vowels ia often dependant on ' 
the nature of the resulting consonant-group. Such combina- 
tions as k[ii)/, tls)n, in which the second element is a vowellike 
syllabic, are especially liable to contraction, especially when, 
afi in the second instance, the two consonants are formed in the 
same place. But in Old Icel, we find vowels dropt without 
any regard to the nature of the resulting consonant-groups, as ^h 
in lax gen. sg. from *hxe» through *lakM. ^^| 

78. The contraction of two short vowels into one long, ^^| 
which is a frequent means of avoiding hiatus, as in Sanskrit 
all va=afi iva, implies, of course, only the loss of the inde- 
pendent stress with which the second vowel begins. Where 
one, or both, of the vowels is long already, the contraction ^H 
was no doubt at first extra long. ^H 

^H Consonants. ^| 

^HP 79. Form. The opening of stops generally seems to begin ^^M 
^^Detween vowels, imd ia then evidently due, in part at least, to 
the attempt to assimilate the form of the consonant to that of 
a vowel. This is confirmed by the fact that it is generally 
voiced stops that are opened in this way. Thus in Modem 
Greek ff has everywhere become e, while i continues to be a 
stop, and so with the other stops, the change having probably 
begun between vowels, and been then extended to the initial 
and final occurrences of the voiced stop. In Dutch too g 
has everywhere become et or c(, while in German initial ^^ 
g retains its stopped, quality. ^^M 

80. But voiceless stops are sometimes weakened into open ^^| 
breathe between vowels, as in the regular change of c and i 
into ci and M in Old Irish, as in aiiir. In Danish unstrest -et 
becomes -"|_u\, as in Aagef. Here the change was probably 
direct, but in other cases it may be the result of strengthening 
the breath-glide (140). The frequent change oikt,pl into ca, 
X3 seems to be partly due to striving after distinctnesSj as 
also that of // into at, as in Latin eijuester. 
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81. The change of a nasal into an open consonant in, of | 
course, through a nasalizerl open consonant ; thus the Weldi 1 
mutation of warn into fam ii^p postulates an intermediate siJf, 
which is nothing but an m with the lip-paaaage open. 

83. The change of a stop into a side-consonant is not com- 
mon, but there are examples in Latin, such as oleo \>y the eitie 
of odor. 

83. Side-coDBonante are capable of a further weakening 
into open consonants, as in French ^lle, milieu, where n bu 
become m, Italian /amwjrt houijiamma. 

84. Tho change of an open consonant into a vowel is, in lite 
case ofy and w, often almost entirely dependant on strwa- 
ahifting and synthesis. In OE gtidw, for instance, it is im- 
possible to tell whether the v> really means s or is simply 
equivalent to i ; most probably the latter, but the distinctioa 
is very slight. 

86. Some consonants, such as E. and Gm ;■, are pronounced 
with Buch a complete abeonce of buzz and with so open a 
configurative passage that they may be regarded as glide- 
vowels rather than consonants. 

86. These weakened consonants must be carefully distin- 
guished from syllabic consonants. It is true that the on- 
buzzed Towellitea lend themselves with especial ease to the 
syllabic function, and that it is possible that the Sanskrit 
vocalic r in wrfii really had something of the E. r in it, but 
there is nothing to prevent it from having been a strong trill 
— at least at first. 

87. If the configurative passage of an open breath con- 
sonant is progressively enlarged, the acoustic effect of it« 
position becomes more and more indistinct, till at last we 
hear nothing but mere breath. In modem Irish the old H, 
' aspirated ' *, etc., are weakened in this way to mere ^a. In 
Sanskrit final a becomes a mere breath, as in d(wai. Even in 
E. 7 M/«i often sounds like / /iihL 

86, All these changes BJe weakenings. The converse 
change from open to stop is frequent. The open voiced 
consonants between vowels are especially liable to this 
change. Indeed such a consonant as e, if pronounced with- 
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oat perceptible buzz, as in Mnlcel. taga sjte], has very much 
the effect of a. The Old Swediab tagha has, accordingly, 
become Sjta] in MnSwedish, « has been stopped in Greek 
«uj(fH=aJsfa}7, Latin jnguw, and in Italian gia tre] from jam, 
all pointing to a preliminary stopping of ffl into m. In 
Swedish such a word Bsjug, when emphasized, is often uttered 
with weak stoppage, so aa to be intermediato between mjW 
and flijia. The change of s into Q through a is seen in the 
French garde from German wartla, Welsh gidad au0]«tD = Irish 
jiaith {where _/^= older w), showing the intermediate stage as. 
A parallel change of the voiceless d is seen in the dialectal 
Icel. pronunciation of hvalir as as^ttBlo). The stopping of u, v 
is common to most of the Germanic languages, as in Swedish 
ting, German ding='S.. iking, Swed. du oIx^E. thou. 

S9. Wo have, lastly, the trilling of open consonants, espe- 
cially Ci) and e. The tendency of the dialects of large capitals 
is in favour of untrilling, as we see by comparing the London 
with the Edinburgh, the educated North Gm with the pro- 
vincial and the Dutch r. Dutch, on the other hand, not only 
retains a strong ui, but also trills its g=zt, and its c in iehlp-^ 
scif-D. Trilling is no doubt the result of striving after 
distinctness. 

90. Place. Biu>k to Throat. We see this change in the 
Danish r=«t, which is no doubt a later form of the ei of the 
Jutland pronunciation. In Glasgow Scotch t in hutler, etc., is 
Di— a t with simultaneous glottal stop. 

SI, Back to Front. This change appears to be always com- 
binative. 

82. FroHt to Bach. Italian valga from valeam through 
*>|]co<n3 and *y>'\(t)al\. So also It. teiigo from tejieo. 

93. Forward to Back. The frequent substitution of €i for m, 
as in the Parisian r, seems to be mainly imitative. For 
Russian /, see § 104. The change of a into c, as in the Old 
Bulgarian cJiodilX, seems to be the result of inner rounding 
and subsequent exaggeration of the back element, as in the 
change of w into gw (88). In Armenian we find «w developing 
into a back aspirate stop through c, as in kliiiir ' sister.' The 

t stage is shown in the Gm scA = z'). In the South Swedish 
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pronunciation of z in ikjuia, etc., the inner rounding is very 
marked, the point of the tongue being lowered, which wonld 
soon develop back modification. 

64. Forward lo Front. Spanish L from Latin ««, as in afo. 
So also in Bome West-Norwegian dialects // aJid »» become 
coco and LL, or approximationii to them, 

86. Lip io Lip-teeth-. In the ciiange of p intoy) *c into u, m 
may always assume an intermediate o, 3, the latter being the 
Middle German lo. This is partly an acoustic chajige, > bung 
more distinct than a. 

The converse change is shown in the Danish hav ' aea'=B^). 

88. Forward to Lip {-Teeth). The frequent change of u to >, 
as in a defective pronunciation of throug/i, and in Latdn/Saiw 
= Sanskrit dhumdi, seems to be imitative, but may sometimes 
be through u), 

B7. The converse change is shown in that of final « into », 
as in Spanish Adan. 

BB. There are various changes of the forward consonaote 
among themselves. That of (z) into (r) is frequent in Latin, 
as in Aurora, and in Germanic, where it was through «^ (145). 
The converse change is shown in the older Parisian Fr chain 
irom chat re. 

B8. Isolative change of s into 2 is regular in Qm initial t 
followed by a cons., as in ichwan, tfein. In Portuguese * final 
or before a consonant becomes the intermediate 21, kb in auat 
Q'^siZi. 

100. Inversion is generally the result of the influence of r, 
a sound which always tends that way, especially when trilled — 
as in Swed. bam Dj*"!";. The invert^ds are strongly represented 
in Sanskrit under the name of ' cerebrals," where they are pro- 
duced by the influence not only of r and /, but of other 
sounds, even the vowels t and w. It is possible that inversion 
may in some languages be the result of exaggerating the 
distinction between gum-point, such as E. t, and teeth-point 
conss. 

101. A peculiar result of inversion is the change of / into 
the Scandinavian 'thick I' {33), 

102. As regards rounding, back open consonants tend, like 
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I tMtok vowels, to roanding, rb shown in the hietory of such 
wordfi OS draw from OE dragan, sorrow from sor^. E. r is 
rounded in individual pronunciation. The rounding of a and 
ybas been treated of above (93)- 

The tendency of back-round conas. to exaggerate the back 
element baa also been illustrated above (93), 

103. The loBS of back modification is shown in the frequent 
change of (w) into (v) through 3, as in Gm. 

104. The most unstable of the conas., as regards modifi- 
cation without change of place, is /, whose position can be 
combined with that of almost any vowel. In the ' clear ' / the 
front of the tongue is somewhat raised in the direction of co\, 
which gives the French I. In the 'dull' English I the front 
of the tongue is hollowed out. The Dutch I is decidedly 
back-modified or ' guttural,' still more bo the Portuguese / in 
alto, which is quite cc(. The clear I tends to become co, the 
dull to become 8, as in Hussian palka. 

106. Cleaving. Consonant- cleaving, as when U becomea dl, 
nn becomes dn, as in Mnlcelandic falla ^JdkoJ, eiim [rrn, is, 
like vowel-cleaving, the result of the diflficulty of prolonging 
a consonant unchanged. In the West Norwegian dialects the 
dl in falla is articulated so lightly that the combination is 
really half-way between U and dl. Another kind of cleaving 
is shown in the Welsh nh. in ■nhad=-ii'\t:s, which must once 
have been simple i]™. 

108. Consonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowela. 
It is forwards in Danish binde glil through *Df ^^X, backwardfl 
in German jyfeffer from *pfepfar. 

107. Loss. Consonants are more freely dropped than vowels, 
as being less sonorous. Thus Germanic initial j is dropped 
everywhere in the Scandinavian languages, as in Icelandic ar 
= ifear. The loss of h in Cockney and provincial E. is only 
apparent, being due simply to a shifting of force (25). The 
dropping of initial k in knoie was preceded by a stage in 
which it unvoiced the n, so that the k was only dropped 
because it bad become superfluous for distinctive purposes- 
Many other consonant-droppings are no doubt due to the 
au^e principle of economy of distinction. Final consonants 
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are very easily dropped, being uttered with less force tliu 
initial ones (17). The audibility of final stops depends muiily 
on the off-glide, and if this is suppressed, they become almost 
inaudible, and this was probably the beginning of that whole- 
sale dropping of final conss. which we see in French. French 
keeps final cones, before another word be^nning with a 
vowel (liaison), but Old Bulgarian drops all final consa. with- 
out exception, nasals alone partially surviving in the naealijo- 
tion of a preceding vowel, so that every word in the language 
ends in a vowel. Other languages, such as Greek, allow only 
certain consonants at the end of a word — mostly vowellikes. 
Final consonant-groups are often very deficient in sonority, 
especially stop-groups, such as kt, and are consequently light- 
ened by throwing off the last, as in the Cockney prononda- 
tion of act as x'^* I other groups being lightened in vaiions 
ways, as in Greek dnax for *dnai/t. £ven polite £. maktt 
asieil into (aast). 

IDS. Addition. The addition of d and p in such combina- 
tions as an('l)ra, a»i{p)ta, as also their dropping, is only 
apparent. In passing from h to r it is necessary to shut the 
nose passage, and open the mouth passage simultaneoaaly, 
and the slightest delay in doing the latter of course converts 
part of the r into a d. 

109. The addition of hiatus-filling consonants, as in Butch 
zeeeH = s\iim\l, is simply due to a slight exaggeration of the 
glide between the two vowels. Such insertions as that of r 
in the E, ultar of are, of course, the result of external analogy. 
Other means of avoiding hiatus are the glottal stop — 3''il' ^■^^ 
the introduction of a breath-glide, as in the occasional French 

An interesting example of consistent hiatus-filling ia afforded 
by Old Bulgarian. In this language, as already stated, every 
word ends in a vowel. So, in order to get rid of all hiatus, 
every initial vowel developes an allied consonant before it, i- 
becoming^i-, u- becoming ot* (from *icu-), etc. 
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Quantity. 

110. There is a general tendency to shortening in 
streat syllables, -aan, -aim both becoming -an. In atreat 
sj'llables there is a tendency to alternate short and long in 
vowel + cons. Final -an is often lengthened to -ann, though 
the short cons, is kept in many languages, and final -aann 
generally becomes -aan. Medially atia tends to become aana, 
aanna also to become aana. The frequent chauge of anna into 
ana, as in Gm (/ewiiinen, seems to be the result of the quali- 
tative divergence of short and long vowels : when I(, X had 
been separated into ft, I, the doubling of the (n) in gexiunen 
became superfluous and it was therefore shortened. 

111. In the Romance languages stress keeps a final vowel 
short, as in French si sf, while in the Germanic languages it 
lengthens. 

lia. In many languages the high vowels, especially i and u, 
tend to shortness, either resisting lengthening influences, as 
in E. ton, tprtlien from OE »unu, writen, or else being short- 
ened against the analogy of the otbei- vowels, as in Dutch 
lieden cofan, voetm >'loi. The extreme closeness of these 
vowels seems to make their lengthening difficult. 

113. Shifting of quantity often accompanies stress shifting 
in diphthongs, as in Olcelandic kjoaa from *keo»a. 

114. Vowel quantity is often dependant on the influence of 
the following consonants. Stops, especially voiceless atops, 
shorten. The shortening influence of m in Swedish is very 
marked. In Welsh ij, m, I shorten, often also n. r lengthens 
in many languages. 

116. Vowelhkcs and nasals followed by another consonant, 

especiaUy a voice atop, often lengthen, as in E. beard, inild, 

fnd. The lengthening seems to be due to the difficulty of 

distinguishing the voeality of the vowel from that of the 

voweUike, (finnd) and (flind), for instance, having much the 

J same effect on the ear. In some cases tho lengthening of the 

Browel is due to the absorption of a parasite-vowel (159), as in 

I. (haad) ' hard ' from (hard) through (haord). 

lie. The diBtinctions of quantity are utilised differently in _ 
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ditferent languages. lu many languages, such aa Russtao, 
French, and the Romance languages generally, the distiodioii 
of long and short vowel is not clearly marked, the quantity, 
especially of stressed vowels, being generally mediaL Other 
languages, such as E., distinguish accurately three degreea of 
quantity. Again, in such languages as Sanskrit and Hun- 
garian any vowel in any part of the word, whether strest or 
not, may be long or short ; but in other languages quantity 
IB partly dependant on stress and position. In Welsh tbs 
last syllable but one is atrcBst and short, so that toM and tot 
both have plural tofiau □Ji3i. In Swedish such a word as 
E. iilfer with a short streat vowel followed by a short cons, 
is impossible. In E. such & word as German rmnn F^^, with a 
short final cons, preceded by a short street vowel, is equally 
impossible. 

117. The influence of quantity on other changes is very 
marked, especially as regards vowels. Long vow^ela tend to 
narrowness, raising, and cleaving ; short vowels to wideneee, 
lowering, and smoothing. It also influences stress, as in 
Iiatin(i2i). ^^ 



Force. 



118. Stress -shifting in diphthongs does not affect those of 
the (ai)-t3'pe, but only when a closer (higher) is followed by 
an opener (lower) vowel, or a back by a front. Whenever the 
first element of a falling diphthong by gradual divergence 
reaches (i) or (u), as when ^t passes through ft, |Jj into Ij, 
there is a tendency to shift the stress on to the opener and 
more specifically vocalic second element, a tendency w^hich ia 
no doubt helped by the difficulty of lengthening a high vowel 
(112) and the ease with which such a vowel passes into a 
glide and a consonant. The two extremes are therefore the 
falling (ai), and the rising (ia) almost =(ja). Italian ie, uo 
were no doubt originally falling diphthongs, (u) is felt as 
opener than (i), hence (iu) tends to (i-u, ju). In the South 
Gm dialects uo from a through (00, oa, ua) still remainB a 
rising diphthong, as also ie from io. 
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119. The general tendency of language is to alternate strong 
and weak atrest syllables as much as possible. Hence the 
tendency to throw forward the stress of a two-syllable en- 
clitic in Bome languages, aa in Old Icelandic, where fieir era 
becomes /m> ro. 

120. Some languages, such aa French, have practically do 
independent stress, intonation taking its place. 

121. In some languages, such as Sanskrit, Russian, and 
English, the place of the stress may be on any syllable in the 
word. In others it is fixed on some one syllable, as in 
Welsh, where it is regularly on the last but one, and in Ice- 
landic, where it is on the first. In others, again, its place ia 
partly determined by quantity. Thus, in Latin it must bo on 
the last but one if that syllable is long, on the one before that 
(third from end) if the last but one is long : won-ere, Ti-fftre. 

123. Stress-shifting in different syllables is due partly to 
such mechanical limitations, partly to external influences, as 
when a language throws the stress on to the root- syllable. 
This may often be effected most imperceptibly, by gradually 
increasing the strength of an orginally only half-strong 
syllable. 

123. It must be remembered that originally stress was due 
to purely external causes. Here we may observe two opposed 
tendencies; (i) to emphasize the most important element of a 
word or group, as in ' a piece of "bread' ; {2) to emphasize the 
element which modifies the original meaning of the word to 
which it is added, as in ' to give and 'forgive.' The first 
tendency leads to putting the stress on the root, the second to 
putting it on inflections, etc. 

124. The infiuence of stress on sound-changes in general 
is very important. All the weakening processes, shortening, 
dropping, asaimilafcion, smoothing of diphthongs, etc., begin in 
unstrest syllables. Thus Icel. tk^pujiit from *skapapu shows 
only approximation to the a (mutation) in the strest syllable, 
but complete assimilation in the second, unstrest syllable. 
As the beginning of a syllable generally has the strongest 
stresB, initial and medial consonants often show the opposite 
tendencies of strengthening and weakening, as in Danish ^ 
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aojtcfl =OIcel. ia^a, where the first i ia strengthened, the 

second weakened. 

135. The ehiffcing of a cons, from the end of one word to 
thft beginmng of another, or vice- versa, as in nickname from a* 
fkename, addtr from a nadiler, is really due to shifting of force. 

So also is the loss or addition of h. 



Intonation. 



J 




lae. Intonation was originally an instinctive tneaoB o 
phasia, an energetic utterance of a vowel being accompi 
by a high tone — level or rising, the unemphatio syllablea 
being uttered in a low tone. 

127. Hence the intonation in primitive lauguagea —at least 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and the other OArian languages— is 
fixed in each word : it ia a vroril~inlonai'wn. This fixed in- 
tonation still survives in Lithuanian and Swedish. In 
Swedish, for instance, j)tB})t uttered with a rising tone is the 
town Abo, but if uttered with a falling tone on the first syl- 
lable and an upwaid leap on the second, it means 'dweller.' 
Even in E. 'ron^.> and 'iaic5s have the contrary meanings of 
' a little ' and ' very much,' as in answer to the question ' doei 
it rain 1 ' 

128. In the more highly developed living Arian languages, 
oil the oti)er hand, the intonation is not bound to any one 
syllable of a word, but is used to modify the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole, a, rising tone implying doubt, question, 
incomplefce statement, etc., a falling tone certainty, answer, 
completion, etc. Even in Sanskrit and Greek the word-tone 
was no doubt modified by these tendencies, as it certainly is, 
not only in Swedish but also in Chinese — a language in which 
word-intonation plays an exceptionally important part. 

128. lotonation is not necessarily associated with stress, 
but there is a strong natural connection between them, and 
the history of the Arian languages shows clearly that in them 
high tone was accompanied with strong stress, for the weak- 
ening and dropping of vowels in unempbatic syllables which 
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is carried to such an extent in parent Ar jft n cannot be c 
plained at< due to mere lowering of tone. 

130. There is, therefore, no such thing as a change of 
modulative or 'musical' accent into stress-accent: all that 
has happened — say in Modern Greek. — ia that the stress has 
been kept, while the intonation has hecn set free, 

131. The compound tones are often accompanied by double 
istresB on the intoned vowel (zweigipHiger accent) which seems 
to cut it into two. This may be, as suggested by Sievers, a 
cause of diphthonging. 

132. The Danish substitution of the glottal stop for the 
' simple ' intonation of Swedish, as in f3x1( viand = Sw, iHaua 
'pjlt, is very remarkable. It is evidently due to an energizing 
of the intonation. Even in Sw. the simple tone is often ener- 
gized in such words as daron, the vowel being pronounced 
with a Jerk in the middle so that it seems to be divided into 
two, a falling being at the same time substituted for the rising 
tone — b]'<o]-)})1. In some Lithuanian dialects (according to 
Eurschat) the same thing happens, which in Lettish seems to 
develop into a full glottal atop, as in Danish, 

133. The influence of intonation on sound-change is very 
slight. It seems, however, that in pai^ent Arian a with a 
high tone became e, while a low tone changed it to o, evidently 
because e has naturally a high, o a low pitch. 

134. As regards the relation of intonation to quantity and 
stress, we may say briefly that emphasis, length, strong 
stress and high pitch are naturally, though not necessarily, 
associated. 



Transposition. 

136. Transposition, as in OE axiaii for aaeian, MnE ii/-(/=OE 
itridd, is generally a more or less isolated phenomenon, but ia 
aometimes caiTied out through a whole group of sounds, as 
when Greek r=(D8 became 8D in the Attic dialect. 
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INTERNAL COMBINATIVE. 

13S. The inHuencc of one sound on another may be eitbct 
foncards, as when adla becomes adJa, or backward*, as wbeii 
adta becomes att^i. It may be either j>arfia/ (subsimilation), ta 
in the Germanic vowel- mutation (/km, fiUae), or eompUU 
(assimilation), as when adfa becomes afta. 



Breath and Voice. 



VOI^I 



187. The change of breath stops into voice between \ 
ia regular in Danish, where, however, the resulting voice stops 
have been opened, as in lada ' let ' co]nvir\'|, si-ite saIo\ ' ahipa.' 
In Sanskrit final stops are always voiced if the nest word 
begins with a vowel, as in udeli ' goes out.' The hisses, such 
OB s, are not voiced cither in Danish or Sanskrit between 
vowels. 

138. Breath and voice asBimilation between two consonants 
JB almost universal in language, such combinations as Engliflh 
id in backboard being exceptional reactions due to striving afU* 
distinctness. In Dutch bakboord is pronounced Qjao}*(OfD, and 
when a Dutchman speaks English, he is apt to make Z>#fei( 
Jeicg into I>vdge Jews. Sanskrit follows the same laws, even i 
being voiced before voiced conss. and vowels, although in tlie 
extant language the resulting z has been changed to r, or 
dropped, aa in aped dramali, where -o stands for *-o:. Even 
E. has (ka:ts) against (dogz). 

138. It will be seen that the stops are the most sensitive to 
breath and voice assimilation, while the vowellikes r and i 
and the nasals are generally quite independent of them. Ia 
Icelandic, however, It, etc., as in lilt, becomes do. 

140. The slight escape of breath which follows breath-stops 
in such languages as E. is easily developed into an aspirate- 
glide, as in Danish kan Q'''\'», Sanskrit kh, by a slight stress on 
it, which at the same time relieves the pressure involved in 
forming an unaspirated Q', It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that an aspirate rccjulres greater effort than \ 
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ordinary stop : there is simply a shifliing of effort from the 
stop itself to the glide. If an aspirate-glide is held 
michanged, it becomes a definite, open consonant corre- 
sponding to the preceding stop, giving the combinations 
known as * affricates ' or * stop-opens ' : ac, oo, do (d>). t 
developes in this way either into ou or us, according as it is 
a pore point or a blade-modified stop. The glide in the 
Danish 00 in tale sounds between « and /. When the glide 
has thus obtained an independent existence as an open con- 
sonant, the stop itself is often dropped as superfluous, as in the 
German pfeffer from DtD3<i) through d<>XD®3®> DOt(D)o3(i). The 
front stop Q is peculiarly liable to these developments, its off- 
glide being very liable to develop into full o because of the 
difficulty of removing the broad ridge of the tongue quickly 
enough from the palate. Indeed even q' always suggests t\ 
to an unaccustomed ear, the glide being so distinct. In San- 
skrit the aspirate of c q, which is written ch^ must have been 
really the stop-open oo, for it makes a preceding vowel ^ long 
by position.' 

The influence of % in aspirating an adjoining breath-stop is 
seen in Sanskrit %thiid%^ gdcchati ajooojol and Greek skMzd. 
In Danish it has the opposite effect: cp tU oofcD with stille 
9xyixt\. Here the initial 9 seems to take away the stress from 
the following cons. 

141. The two chief kinds of influence of vowel on vowel are 
vawelr-harmony and mutaiion (umlaut). Mutation, however, is 
backward and indirect, implying modification of the inter- 
vening consonant, while in vowel-harmony the influence is 
generally forwards, and the one vowel acts on the other 
directly without any necessary modification of the intervening 
consonants, and therefore extends more easily through an 
indefinite number of syllables. It appears to be partly 
acoustic. The best example of it is in Finnish. In Finnish 

the vowels are : 

(i) hard : a, 0, u. 

(2) soft : a, 0, y. 

(3) neutral : e, i. 

In Finnish the root-syllable always comes first and has the 
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chief Btress. If the root-syllable baa a hard vowel, all tlie 
followiiig must have a hard or {more rarely) a neutral vowel; 
if it has a soft vowel, all the other vowels of the ■word mmt 
be soft or neutral : mitiiUaniallomuiuleftansa, tytflgmaiiAmj^. 
etlanm. For traces of this in the Arian langusgcs see $ 159. 

Front-Hodiflcation. 

142. The influence of » and the other front vowels and of 
J on a preceding back cons., especially the stops i and g, nay 
bo seen in any language. Even in E. the i in ieen is a littls 
more forward than in com. In Russian the front vowels 
!,[([), and the now silent ii{=f?), communicate their own 
front articulation to most preceding consonants, but in varioiu 
degrees according to the nature of the consonant, w t, s (, 
">/, p M, o f aimply arch the tongue into the x-positicm 
( = mh), or, in other words, anticipate an t, but without 
otherwise modifying their original articulations. In such & 
group as rF\[ (imi) the i-position is maintained unchanged 
from beginning to end. In such a word as inim F^^lDl a 
Russian brings the tongue into the x-position siniultaneooslj 
with the closure of the lips which forms the F. a i becomw . 
a\, as in the old-faahioned E. h^ard=Q\ with simultaneous CH 
c (x) becomes o (?}. The fronting is carried out moat fully 
-with the point nasals and stops 1 », D ^, o d, whoae place 
of stoppage is shifted back to the outer fi'ont position, both 
cons, and vowel in i.>I, qi-I being apparently formed in the 
same place, the point of the tongue not being employed ftt 
all. The fronted u I was probably once eo-, but it has now 
become almost the ordinary point consonant, probably be- 
cause its wide divergence from the back s in palia made 
further difierentiation superfluous, z | and e 5 have also lort 
their original front modification, at least in the Moscow pro- 
nunciation. The loss of original fronting baa been very ex- 
tensive in Servian and the other South Slavonic languagea. 

m( j) has I'sactly the same influence, being itself dropt, ae in 
dUjd oI-q]. 

148. These fronted consonants again in their turn influence 
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% preceding sound. Thus the d in Scsii z\s\q fronts the pre- 1 
ceding s, and this s^ again naiTows the preceding vowel , 
(which would otherwise be the wide [) into [. ^(o) and 3(o) 1 
followed by a fronted cons, are advanced towards the mixed 
positions — J>, ]►. The second element of the diphthongs ei and j 
ai has the same effect — [x, '\*t. I 

144. It is certain that these vowel-changea are due entirely 
to the direct influence of tho immediately following cons., 
for if that CODS, is not fronted by a following cons., as J 
sometimes happens, the vow^l remains unmodified, as in I 
kripti Qm\{oQ\i. ] 

145. In these Russian changes we have the key to thd 
Germanic vowel-mutation or ' umlaut.' In most cases the ' 
fronting of the conss. which caused the mutation has been 
afterwarcb given up, as in E. end, which must once have been 
jlMDMi)}. But it still 8ur\ivc8 in such words as E, hridge^ J 
OE hryeg, from Dtulmtmjt. That the Germanic mutation may bo 1 
due entirely to cons, influence is shown by the regular IceL J 
mutation caused by the fronted r which arose from 2, as in 1 
egra from *mi:d through Jim^J. j 

146. It need hardly be said that all vowel-mutation talies 
place very gradually : that between the f of hrycg and original 
i there must have' been !►, I, Ir. 

147. But a front or front-modified cons, may influence a 
preceding vowel in a different way, nl by exaggerating its 
on-gtide into a diphthongic vowel. Such a group as ]r\f, 
indeed, always suggests aimi to an unaccustomed ear, being 
really equivalent to 3(-C+F')f- We see the results of this 
diphthongic mutation in such forms as Greek kteino from 
*klenjo, French glnire from gloria through *glorja. 

148. Forward front influence of vowel on cons, is shown in I 
Gm. ich Xo contrasting with ach ]c. This ia the opposite of 
Russian, where ich retains the c oi ach. 

149. But in Russian a fronted cons, draws forward a fol- 
lowing vowel, so that #?'o is s\^, sometimes almost Sx-J. Such 
a word as French Sue is in Russian written ftjti, = 5^b. Un- 
strestya in Russian is often weakened into m[ (through *ffl]^), 

^^ in j'at/ro U)[p-<o}. 
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Back-Influence. 

160. Back-influence is shown in the Russian development 
of 00 into 8 before back- vowels, as in palka dJsq]. 



Bounding. 

Rounding influence is parallel to front influence, though 
less extensive and important. 

161. In Russian rounded vowels (all of which are back) 
communicate their back-round quality to preceding consonants. 
This is most marked with c, which becomes c before the two 
round vowels : cl, c}. In pAs the i«-quality is also distinctly 
heard in the body of the cons. In a^J, d^J of course only the 
off-glide is heard, which sounds like a half-suppressed 8, so 
that an unaccustomed ear is apt to hear qp} alternately as 
ko and kwo. Only back and lip conss. are rounded in this 
way. In Old Icelandic we have an u- and tr-mutation, as in 
mgnnum pyiTlF from ^mannum, gora a\:[(i)] from *garuyan through 
*gfrwa 0^00(0)3. Diphthongic f«-mutation is seen in Greek 
pailro9 from *panvos. 

152. Forward rounding by a vowel is seen in German awk 
jKS ; by a consonant in OE wudu from toidu through wiodu. 

Nasalizing. 

163. Nothing is more common than the nasalizing influence 
of a nasal on a preceding vowel. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any language is entirely free from this influence. 
It is common in E., and is often strongly developed in 
Gorman. There are various degrees of nasality ; thus French 
is stronger than Portuguese nasality, the uvula being lowered 
more. When the nasality of a vowel is clearly developed, 
there is a tendency to drop the following nasal consonant as 
superfluous, whenever this can be done without causing a 
hiatus, that is, when the nasal cons, is final, or stands before 
another cons. This was carried out with perfect regularity 
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in Old Bulgarian, as also in French and Portuguese. One | 
result of this ia that in all of these languages j is wanting: 
Port. /oiiffo^a}iah. 

164. In Portuguese such forms as 6oa dJi from lona through 
*o}tX ^^^ probably due to the analogy of the masc. 6om d}i : 
nasals between vowels do not seem to be dropped. On the 
contrary, whenever a nasal is retained, the tendency is to 
give up any distinct nasalizing of the preceding vowel. This 
is the case in French, not only within words, as infenune 3]f, 
but alao when two worda are run together as in son enfant 
Sjl joji compared with gon pere sjt oCei. 

Vowels tend, of course, to lose their nasality even when 
not followed by a nasal, especially when unstrest. The Old 
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ise. But before nasality is dropt, it often considerably 
modifies the quaHty of the vowel. In the high It and It the 
nasality is not very distinct, and there is a tendency to make 
it more audible by enlarging the oral passage. Hence while 
in, im is still It in Portuguese mw, it has become ^i in French 
vin. Again, ji etc. have a deeper pitch tban the corresponding 
un-nasal vowels, and hence there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the effect by rounding ; and when the nasality has been 
removed, the resulting j* may follow the rising tendencies of 
high vowels, and finally become It. Thus Germanic *'saniii 
was borrowed by Old Bulgarian in the form of gt^iii Qjtsf, 
which in Russian has become giitt Qf>\s\ just as *gann has 
passed into (guws) in ItfnTJ'. through *ajtts and OE gm, 

157. Forward nasalization appears occasionally in Portu- 
guese, as in mae Fjtft from muter, an example which also 
shows that diphthongs may nasalize both their elements, 
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is always the case in Portuguese. In Rusaian all (back-) 
round vowels arc nasalized bj a preceding nasal, aB in muje 
Fftlia. 

168. Nasalizing of a preceding cons, is seen ia the Swedish 
iatBH from Aavn, Ingn ColWX 



Parasiting. 

169. Very important is the development of parasite-vowels 
before and after certain consonants, especially the vowellike 
T and I. It appears, however, to be partly due to acoustic 
tendencies. The first stage in para-iiting (svarabhakti) is seen 
in such words as E. fioww, German lauer from older bur, in 
which the glide to the u has lieen exaggerated into an inde- 
pendent \ or \. In the affected pronunciation both of London 
and of Berlin this mixed vowel is often developed into a 
full (a). This is no doubt the way in which in French the 
Low German knif became canif. The quality of the parasite 
IB often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel, as 
in Welsh ami JFJOJ, m-hr Jcju), OE hir{n\q, byr{i)g. Cp % 141. 

leo. Parasiting implies, of course, a certain dllficulty or 
delay in passing from one cons, to another. Hence it rarely 
occurs between two conss, foiTsed in the same place, as 
between / or » and t\ here, on the contrary, the tendency 
is towards absorption of any intervening obscure vowel (77)- 
161. E. fvnr sfXCf ) from OE pr shows how parasite -diph- 
thongs begin. Their further development is partly the result 
of divergence, by which w, ea become ia, ea, partly of the 
further influence of the vowellike that caused the parasiting. 
Of those influences rounding is the most marked. In OE e 
before r + cons, regularly becomes eo, as in eorjie, no doubt 
through *esrj)e. The same influence of I is shown in the Tudor 
E. pronunciation of lalf, et<!., as (sault). In Dutch zont ' salt' 
the I has rounded not only the glide but also the a, and has 
then been itself absorbed, as in E. walk from Tudor (waulk), 
etc. We see the same rounding influence of / in the E. 
pronunciation of chihlreit as (tjuldran). This inlluence of r 
(md I seems to be acoustic rather than organic— due to imlta 
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tion of the deep pitch of these cDnsonants when formed witlkl 

hollowing of the blade of the tongue (104). 

162. The influence of r is, however, generally more in the! 
direction of backing and lowering than of rounding, as in I 
E. itar from Middle E. gterre. 



I 



Other Influences. 



163. There arc, besides, a variety of less iioportant infla- 
ences of consonants. Indeed ahnost every cons, modifies tha 
preceding vowel more or less. Thus in E. the » ax Ji»h hu 
not quite the same sound as in hiss. 

164. The most important, perhaps, of these minor influencea 
\& point modification, by which an (O-position is anticipated 
in the preceding vowel. The effect is most maa-ked if the o 
is invei-ted. When a vowel has once been modified in this 
way, the u itself is often dropt. Thus in the Kentish dialect 
tparrow has become SD^t*.' through *SD[lt(v<:)Uc. In Swedish r 
followed by point conss. and s draws them back to the rim (rf 
the palatal arch (half-inverted), the r being itself droptf 
surviving only as a slight modification of the preceding 
vowel r karn DJtn=, f>or» Q-}Sc. 

165. The general influence of conss. on height and natrow- 
ness is obscure. In Germanic, nasals raise e and to i and ». 
as in OE nngan, gu»gen, while in Danish they widen a pre^ 
ceding i as in Jinde >f^"[. In Danish back conas. have th& 
same effect, while in early MnE they narrow a preceding, 

The development of t or e before initial * + cons., as itt 
Spanish escnela, Welsh ysgol ' school ' is no doubt phonetio^ 
* and e being acoustically allied, because of the highness of 
their pitch ; » is indeed acoustically the » among conss (15). 

There still remain some special influences of cons, on 
cons. 

166. The opening influence of « on a following i is seen in 
the Dutch *cAi/) scif'D from tiip, and is parallel to the aspi- 
rating efl'cct of * (140). The later Germanic change of cs 
into as, as in German secis, is exactly contrary, being probably 
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due to striving after distinctness and definiteness of arti- 
culation. 

167. Change of place is most frequent in the nasals. The 
change of (ng, nk) into (r|g, rjk) is general. In most lapguages 
d never occurs except before a back stop, a natural result of 
which is that in JQ the superfluous a is often dropt. In Gm 
en in final syllables drops its vowel and follows the place 
of a preceding cons. : saf/en S'34€Ui, lieben ooI«Dr. 

168. One of the most marked changes of place is that of 
ho into ^, as in Greek pente, Welsh pump dIpd compared with 
Latin quinque, which is apparently against the principle of 
gradual change. The most probable explanation, however, 
is that the o was anticipated in the a, first by rounding, 
and then by simultaneous lip stoppage, the back stoppage 
being then dropt as superfluous, and, indeed, almost inaudible : 
as, a^s, Qois = (a + d)os, d^s, ds, d. 

169. We have already traced the fronting of and o up to 
the stop-open qo (140). This is the Swedish pronunciation of i 
before front vowels, of ijy and of tj\ as in kind qoItw), fjock 
qo}q«. But there is a natural tendency to shift the com- 
bination forwards towards the more flexible tip of the tongue. 
Accordingly, in South Swedish we find the stop moved 
forward to the blade position, the open element being also 
moved forward, giving DK^^. The next step is to convert 
oi- into e by keeping the point up instead of lowering it, 
which gives the E. and Italian ck, both of which arise from 
fronted ^, as in cAo^ from OE ceosan, cielo from caelum. 
Another change of oo, in a totally different direction, is 
effected by dropping the stop, which is done in Norwegian, 
so that Sw. QoIi*aJ becomes oIt*. So also Sanskrit gaf-dm 
o3o3p = Lat. centum, 

170. oe itself, whatever its origin, is liable to further 
changes. If the o becomes pure point, the z naturally 
becomes s. This has been the case in the Dalecarlian dialect 
of Swedish, where oo becomes (ts). So also ch uz became (ts) 
in some of the Old French dialects. In Italian pozzo from 
puteus through *d}do}, the t was probably only slightly 
fronted, so that 00 may have passed almost directly into OS. 
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(ij) and (tfi), lastly, may drop the first element, giving J — as in 
the present French and Portuguese pronunciation of e/5— and 
as in the Old Bulgarian aB('y=Latin cenlum, where Lithuanian 
has J — izijntaa. 

171. The development of the voiced Offi is parallel, exee 
that dropping of the first element is much commoner, even 
languages which retain the stop of do. Thus in Swedisfel 
and Enghsh kind qoIikd and gora nuitu], chin and yeil (OB' 
gellan) are not parallel, although in Dalccarlian Sw. initial 'soft' 
g becomes dz, parallel to ts from Hoft k. In Italian, too, soft (} 
is DE, parallel to c=uz. So also the later developments (tj) 
and (dj) are often unparallel, as in Old Bulgarian, where 
ilovik«, hoij» have vocatives Hnvide OZCoJ^ftOsC hoze dJs[. 

178. In most languages there is a tendency to make S(r>, 5\ 
into 2, as in E. nafioit from ME ndaiuH. 
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ACOUSTIC CHANGES, 

173. Acoustic changes may be isolative or combinative.:! 
Such isolative changes as u to 3 and co to ei, which arSl 
probably, in part at len.'jt, imitative, have been noticed already 1 
{96, 93}. The moat unmistakeable instances of imitativt 
fluence are afforded by certain changes between narrow and J 
wide vowels- 

174, If we start from a high-wide vowel, such aa f, 1 
shall find that the nearest vowel in sound is not [, but the 
narrow-mid [, while the nearest in sound to [ is another 
narrow vowel, the low \. This agrees with the pitches of 
these vowels (8), for while [ is a whole tone lower than 
X, there is a descent of only a semitone from f to [ ; in fact, 
the series I [ E X t forms a descending chromatic scale. It also 
agrees with the height of the tongue, for the flattening of the 
tongue in f widens the passage more than with I but not 
BO much as with [, where the whole body of the tongue is 
lowered. The same relations exist not only between the 
front-round, but also between the back-round vowels. The 
iinrounded back vowels may bo disregarded here. The 
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following pairs of wide and narrow vowels are, therefore, 
very similar in sound : — 

£i and [e; [e and i2d 

iy and {9; {pandfoe 

\u and }o; ^0 and jo 
Some phoneticians, such as Jessen, have even gone so far 
as to maintain that f and [ are one identical sound, which 
may be called indifferently * open $ ' or * close ^.* Cp Cooper s 
vowel-pairs (777). There can be no doubt that the vowels 
in these pairs interchange in language, and that the change 
cannot be explained organically, and is, therefore, imitative. 
The short e in men is (| in Southern, but \ in Northern English. 
Open short i in Danish is f, but the parallel 1 has been sup- 
planted by }), as in bundet contrasting with binde^ which has X. 
The lengthened f of OScand. rtto, which is still f* in Ice- 
landic has become [♦ in Swedish veta^ Danish having I« in 
vide. 

176. Again, we can lower the pitch of I either by rounding 
or retraction, and in the resulting f and I these modifications 
balance one another exactly, so that the two vowels have the 
same pitch, and are very similar in sound. This gives us the 
following pairs of acoustically similar unrounded mixed and 
front-round vowels of the same height : — 

It and fy; I'i and iy 

\'(d and {9; Xe and ^9 

I a and ^oe; i^ and \(b 
The present pronunciation of French le with some variety 
of { or { is probably an example of these changes. A still 
clearer one is the change of Arian u into Old Bulgarian y, as 
in 9ynu^ pronounced si'? in Russian. As Old Bulg. expresses 
Greek u — i by r, not by y, in such words as i«rro= Greek 
muron, it is tolerably certain that y had the same sound in 
Old Bulg. as in Russian. But it seems certain that y was 
once a round vowel in Russian, for it rounds a preceding 
cons, just like t^ (151), as in my rolf. Hence we may assume 
that original 1 became f , as in French, and that this f became 
I by imitation. 

176. Many changes can be accounted for by the stiiving 
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"after greater audibility. Such are tbe trilling of r, the change ' 
of the lip to the lip-teeth >, the exaggeration of the almost 
inaudible breath nasals into nA, etc, in Welsh (10,5). Others, 
are, partly at least, the result of exaggerating distinctivflj 
features, as when (low) back vowels are rounded, ao as i 
lower their pitch still more. 

Of combinative changes, many appear to be partly orgaoio^ I 
partly acoustic, such as vowel-harmony (141) and parasitiog 1 
(159). AU cflsea of divergence, whether in diphthongs (67) J 
or in consonant groups (105) are mainly acoustic, being tboJ 
result of striving after distinctneas. 



EXTEENAL CHANGES, 

177. External changes seem generally to fall under the hei 
of analogy, or levelling of distinctions. 

17s. Formal analogy is seen in the frequent cases in which 
on originally independent or shifting stress becomes fixed on 
one syllable, as when the shifting accent in Greek pAla, pod6s 
becomes fixed in poimifna, poimenog, or when the free Russian 
Btreas becomes fixed on the last syllable but one in Pohsh. 
In the Scandinavian languages f between vowels is voiced, 
wliile * retains its breath sound everywhere ; but in E. 8 
follows the analogy of the other hiasos, and becomes (z) be- 
tween vowela. So also initial « follows the analogy of !', and 
becomes z in Dutch. It is, however, often difficult to tell 
whether such changes are not, partly at least, organic, 

179. Logical analogy, on the other hand, is entirely inde- 
pendent of organic considerations, often indeed of acouatiff! 
resemblance as well, being due to. similarity of meaning. 
Thus, in MnE tho pret. bare baa become lore, and in Om. 
the pret. *iicJtnfi( baa become scfmiU becauae of the analogous 
meaning of the pret, participles borne, geschiiUiea, This analogy 
ia extremely frequent in inflectional and derivative elements, 
aa when the OE plur, sieorran has become gtan in MnE by 
the analogy of the numerous OE plurals in -a#. 

180. Another form of logical analogy is the familiarization. 
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of foreign worda (volksetymologie), as ■when a^aragut becomM 
tparrov-gra**, earhuneulua becomes Jtarfuniel m Germaji. Bat 
Buch changes are partly — especially in their beginning — formal, 
being due lo the attempt to aubstitute familiar for unfamiUu 
syllables, for it is not only strange sounds that make a diffi- 
culty, but also strange combinatiouB. whether in ROund-groups 
such as initial German I*-, or in syllables. 

181. External influences may be complete, aa in ttart, or 
partial, as in dore, which is still distinguished irom borne by 
the n of the latter. They may also be one-sided or mutaal, 
the result of a compromise between two forms being calltd 
a ' blending.' 

182, That conscious modification of one of a, pair of 
homonyms by which ttuch di3i;rentiations (scbei deform en] as 
Mn£ (waind) verb, and (wind) subat. are supposed to be 
obtained, cannot be maintained as anything but a merely 
apparent cause of change. All organic changes are carried 
out without any regard to the logical consoquences, aa we see 
in such a sound-group as E. (bear), which stands for four 
distinct words, the infin, and archaic pret. of a verb, the name 
of an animal, and the adjective. Of course, if two words 
which would otherwise become identical diverge under special 
influences, the chances of their preservation are increased, as 
when l/ear and (lare were diflferentiated as tear and iore. If, on 
the other hand, real obscurity results from two worda actually 
running together, one of them is simply discarded for a dis- 
tinctive one, as when ploai/k supplanted the verb ear. This 
is also an example of how a language made up of various 
dialects — as all languages are which are spoken over an 
originally diversified linguistic area — can choose the most 
distiuctive forms from these difl'erent dialects, for plougk is 
a Midland and Northern, not a Southern word. Most di^r- 
entiations ean be explained in this way. Thus Imle is the 
Northern. »M< the Southern descendant of OE io/. 

laa. Bat although logical considerations cannot altw the 
itirt^tion of duuigv, tbey have a great power of retarding it 
Kv«'r\' lauguagu at any given period ts the rcEoIt of an in- 
At atnigg)« between the organic tendencj to change^ a 
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the logical effort to get rid of the i-eaulting ambiguities and 
complexities. If we consider that the con sonant- mutations 
of Celtic, the sandhi of Sanskrit, the assimilations of Russian, 
the Germanic umlaut, the Old Bulgarian dropping of final 
consonants, so far from being mere vagaiues of Celtic, Sanskrit, 
Hussian, Germanic, and Old Bulgarian respectively, are ten- 
dencies common to all speech, we cannot help seeing that 
the unrestrained working of these tendencies through a few 
centuries would make any language utterly unlit for the 
communication of ideas. There are three main results of 
phonetic change against which logic specially revolts : ( i) ob- 
scuration of the identity of a word, as when ' head " in Welsh 
is expressed by dCt, D[^, '^1 or r^Ji, according to tho ending J 
of the preceding word, and when Sanskrit law D3F = Greek l4n I 
appears also in tho form of o]t, o]d, O^L, D]^, o](ni, dJdi, d3(»( 1 
according to the beginning of the next word ; (2) diveigence 
of formations from the same root, especially inflections, as when 
in Old Irish we find toilmm ' I drive,' ilosetiuni ' they drive,' 
lafnel-ar ' they drove,' toff and ' to drive,' all formed in accordance 
with strict phonetic laws from do -t- toand; these manifold di- 
vergencies being mainly due to shifting of stress ; ( }) levelling 
of distinctions, mainly through dropping of sounds, of which 
E. supplies many instances, such as the various meanings of 
(beor), the los.s of adjective inflection, etc. Logic is not only 
hostile to the confusions that result from sound-change, but 
also to sound-change itself. If language were wholly rational, 
if every idea were represented by one unambiguous word, every 
syllable, every sound of which had a definite logical function, 
the intellectual would have so complete a control of the 
mechanical tendencies of language that sound-change would 
cease altogether. But as language is only partially rational, 
these two tendencies co-exiat, the logical element, however, 
predominating, at least in real living, spoken languages^not, 
however, in artificial literary ones. In practice, irregularities 
such as the Oliish lo'ibn'tm, etc, are allowed to accumulate 
till they become a strain on the memory, and then tho whole 
system ia reformed by selecting certain typical forms under 
which all divergencies are levelled, ae if Irish were to con- 
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jugate toilitim, *l<>ibnaf., */oi6neiar, *ioilnutiti. A striking in- 
stance of such a reaction in favour of grammatAcal symmetry 
is afforded by the Germanic vowel-gradation (ablaut) in tint; 
tariff »Hng, drink ilrank drunk, etc. But aa internal vowel-change 
obscures the identity of a word, these forms came afterwarda 
to be regarded as ' irregular ," and have accordingly been 
greatly curtailed in favour of the 'regular' conjugation loved, 
etc., which is generally unaccompanied with internal change. 
It will Ihj observed that grammatical regularity is often directly 
opposed to phonetic regularity; ioilaim, ilagenaaf, etc., are 
phonetically regular, while the levelling Germanic ablaut is 
phonetically irregular — to a groat extent at least. Hence the 
aymmetiy and simplicity of the Sanskrit and Gothic vowel- 
system, with its three short vowels a, i, «, is no proof of 
piimitiveness, but rather of the contrary. The arresting of 
ambiguity -causing changes is determined by similar practical 
considerations. In polysyllabic languages, such as Greek and 
Old Bulgarian, final consonants could bo dropped freely with- 
out making the context unintelligible, but in English any loss 
of final consonants, or, indeed, even so alight a change as that 
of d into /, etc., would make the language unintelligible. The 
tendency to drop final con,sonants is as strong in E. aa ever 
it was in prehistoric Greek, as anyone may convince himself 
by listening to the listless, slovenly speech of every -day life. 
Every time wo ask our interlocutors to repeat what they are 
saying, wo are really making a logical revolt against final 
con sonant- weakening or some other organic change. The first 
Greek, on the other hand, who said gdla instead oi 'jdiak[l-) 
was not interrupted with a 'what?,' simply because the word 
was still perfectly intelligible. The exti-aordinary freedom 
from assimilative influences (sandhi, etc.) which we observe 
in the E, consonant-system is also a result of logical neces* 
eities. This clearness of our consonant-system enables us, on 
the other hand, to weaken our unstrest vowels with impunity, 
while in French the conditions are exactly reversed, W'e see 
then that every language b forced to resist some phonetic 
tendencies, while resigning itself more or less completely to 
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hera. Hence the necessity of comparing different languages: I 

in ascertainiug the general lawa of sound -change. 



GENEEAL PRINCIPLES. 

184. We have now surveyed the whole field of sound- 
change. We have seen that the organic and acoustic laws 
of change are continually crossed by logical tendencies, as 
when, for the sake of distinctness, the elements of a diphthong 
are diverged, instead of following the organic tendency to> 
convergence. 

166. The explanation of the logical and acoustic changes- 
is self-evident ; not so that of the purely organic. If we 
survey these aa a whole, we perceive two principles of 
economy : — 

(a) dropping of superfluous sounds, as when (gg) becomes- 

(5); 

(li) ease of transition from one sound to another, wbiok 
leads to convergence and asainulation, as when (dn) becomes ' 

186. It is evident that these principles do not help us 

to determine the relative ease of articulation of individual 
Bounds, for (g) in (i)g) is not dropped or modified from the 
desire of easing a difficult articulation, but simply because 
it is superfluous. There seems, indeed, reason to doubt 
whether the inherent ease of an articulation has much to do 
even with isolative change. As a general rule, all familiar 
sounds seem easy, all foreign ones difficult and harsh. Thera 
can, however, be little doubt that some articulations, such as 
the trilled point r, do offer some difficulty even to a ver- 
nacular tongue, and that the back et, which in almost every 
language is substituted for it by individuals, is essentially 
easier, the uvula being simply lifted up by the back of the 
tongue so that it vibrates passively. It is also clear that 
direct isolative changes are from back to front, and from front 
to foreward, and scarcely ever the reverse way. This seems 
to be the result of the superior lightness and flexibility of the- 
i articulatiooa aa compai-ed with those of the heaviei^ 
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root of the tongue. But there are also considerations of dis- 
tinctness. In the first place, the foreward articulations are 
more visible, and therefore more easily learnt by direct in- 
spection ; and secondly, a far greater variety of sounds can be 
produced in the fore part of the mouth : if we were to make 
s, e, \J into back sounds, they would all be merged in the one 
sound c. This last consideration is so decisive that we are 
compelled to admit that however probable an organic ten- 
dency from back to foreward may be, there is no absolute 
proof of it 

187. In many cases w^ can see nothing but a continual 
fluctuation between two closely allied sounds: we find (iS) 
becoming (d) in one language, (d) becoming ("S) in another ; 
in Danish (1$) became (d), and now this (d) has returned to 
nearly its original sound ! So the question is, to some extent^ 
one of stability and instability. As regards place, we may 
say that the front consonants are the most unstable, because 
they can be shifted either backwards or forwards, and we find, 
as a matter of fact, that the most unstable consonants are the 
front stops, q and m. (D is saved from place-shifting by its 
vowellike character. The vowel 3 is very unstable, because 
it can be modified in the direction either of (o) or of (e). 
Long vowels are more unstable than short, because the 
longer the sound, the more temptation there is to modify it. 
The most stable vowels ought therefore to be the short fronts. 
We find accordingly that original Ar. short * and e have been 
preserved up to the present day in such words as toil and 
ieven. Compound sounds, such as the rounded vowels, are 
of course unstable, as shown in the development of short u 
into Swedish b, E. ], and in French f from Lat. u. 



OKIGIN OF SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

188. It used to be generally assumed that primitive speech 
had a very limited range of sounds ; but a little consideration 
will show that the opposite must have been the case. Lan- 
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guage proper, which implies aound-groupB (words) symbolizing 
ideas, and capable of being combined into sentencea as freely 
as ideas aro combuied into thoughts, was preceded by a 
period of mixed gesture and imitation. Every object and 
phenomenon associated in nature with an imitable sound 
would naturally be named by an imitation of that sound: 
Qlal — or sonic such sound-gi-oup — meant ' cuckoo ' from th"b 
beginning. The power of imitation was enormously developed 
through its use bj' hunters in decoying wild animals, where, 
of course, the best imitation would secure the best resulta, 
But gesture also helped to develop the power of forming 
sounds, while at the same time helping to lay the foundation 
of language proper. When men first expressed the idea of 
' teeth,' ' eat,' or ' bite,' it was by pointing to their teeth. If 
the interlocutor's baek was turned, a cry for attention wao 
necessary, which would naturally assume the form of the 
opeoest and clearest vowel (a). Sympathetic lingual gesture 
would then accompany the hand-gesture, which latter would 
then be di'opped as superfluous, so that (ada) or, more emphati- 
cally, (ata) would mean ' teeth ' or ' tooth ' and • bite ' or ' eat,' 
these different meanings being only gradually diti'erentiated. 
We see that the primitive uninflected words or ' roots ' of 
language were probably dissyllabic. So also the ideas of 
' wind ' and ' breath ' were expressed by o + vowels, which ia 
both an imitation of the sound of the wind and ia at the same 
time one of the results of the action of breathing itself, ' blow- 
ing' being also expressed by o. Now neither o nor o form 
part of the original Arian sound-system, as known to us by 
historical evidence. Not only isolated sounds like o were 
eliminated, but also whole classes of sounds. Primitive man 
must have expressed ' drinking ' by an inbreathed c, and 
probably he expressed sensual enjoyment generally, as some 
of us still do, by an inbreathed voiceless /— d<. These incon- 
venient inbreathers seem to have been eliminated everywhere 
in language, but the nearly -related suction-stops or 'clicks' 
still survive in many primitive languages, as in the South 
A&'ican Bushman end Hottentot, and in some Califomian 
lages. These clicks were no doubt originally (as pointed 
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out to me by Mr. J. Marshall, junr.) food-cries. Another 
class of sounds which have been eliminated in most languages 
is that of the throat-consonants or ' true gutturals/ which 
still survive in Arabic, and also seem to have existed in 
parent Arian — at any rate, in Sanskrit. But the Sanskrit 
' sonant h ' may be a new formation, like the glottal stop in 
Danish. Clicks still survive as interjections in English. 



OEIGIN OF DIALECTS. 

189. Language originates spontaneously in the individual, 
for the imitative and symbolic instinct is inherent in all 
intelligent beings, whether men or animals ; but, like that of 
poetry and the arts, its development is social Where there 
is free and uniform intercourse between all the members of 
a community the language will be uniform — that is, uniform 
in the sense of not splitting into dialects. Of course, every 
family, and every individual, will have their own peculiarities 
of speech, but there will be no local concentration of these 
peculiarities. When the commimity is too large to permit 
of uniform communication throughout it, dialects begin. If 
we suppose a large plain covered with villages of equal sisse 
and independence at equal distances, each village communi- 
cating directly only with its immediate neighbours, there 
will in a few generations be a distinctly different dialect in 
each village, and in course of time the dialects of the most 
northern, southern, eastern and western villages will become 
mutually unintelligible to one another and to that of the 
central village. But there will be no lines of division : the 
dialects will shalde insensibly into one another ; the dialect of 
a village halfway between the most northern and the central 
village will partake so equally of the characteristics of the 
northern and central dialects that it will be impossible to 
assign it to either. 

190. This overlapping of dialects — which always happens 
when there is no definite barrier — is due also to the fact that 
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■tlie separate cliangea which constitute diffei-ence of dialect or 
language do not follow the same boundary-linea, hut croBs 
one another to any extent. Thus in OFrench the distinction 
between the ' Central French ' or Parisian and the Norman 
dialect is generally fairly definite, but we find South Norman 
agreeing with its neighbour Parisian in changing Lat. c into 
ek (t/) before a, as in chier='LB,t. eari/m against the North 
Norman i-ier. This particular sound-change has, then, choeeB 
an area of its own, regardless of the areas of the other 
cbangeH which separate South aa well as North Norman froi 
Parisian. 

191. But if such a territory ia intersected hy a range 
mountains, a broad river, or any other obstacle to conunun 
cation, running, say, east and west, then there will be 
coiTesponding line of linguistic division; all the dialects north 
of the baiTier will form a group with features in common 
distinct from those which unite the southern group of dialects 
if the barrier is strong enough, the two nearest vUIagos north 
and south of it will in time come to speak mutually unin- 
telligible languages. Even the most trifling barrier — a narroi 
brook or strip of sandy heath — will be enough to mark ol 
two groups of. dialects. 

162. Complete territorial separation through emigration 
a self-evident cause of dialectal divergence ; but in auch 
cases there is always the possibility of the divergence having* 
begun before the complete separation. 

193. There are other factors which disturb the ideally 
uniform development of dialects. In real hfe, certain villages 
would be sure to gain some kind of ascendancy over those 
nearest it, and thus one or more centres of dialectal influence 
would be established ; till at last, if centralisation were strong 
enough, one dialect would be used aa a means of expression 
all over the territory, as is now the case in England. If 
communication and education were made perfect, the standard 
dialect would entirely supplant the other dialects, and absolute 
uniformity of language would prevail. 

194. In this way political development also tends to cause 
inite lines of division, for each linguistic centre swallowa 
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up the dialecte nearest to it, till it comes in conflict with 
another centre, the line of division generally, though not 
necessarily, coinciding with some natural boundary. Hence, 
if we compare two standard languages of the same family, such 
as Dutch and German, we are struck by their fundamental 
diiference, and have no hesitation in calling one Low, the 
other High German. But if we compare the dialects of the 
two languages, we shall find them shading off into one another 
by insensible degrees, there being many 'Middle German' 
dialects which carry out the change of t into 05, as in zeit, 
but leave initial /? in its unaltered, Low German stage, as in 
jmnd^ the present standard German being itself a dialect 
intermediate between High and Low. 

106. It need hardly be said that the standard and the local 
dialects influence one another strQugly. Standard E., which 
is mainly East Midland, has taken words and forms from 
almost every other dialect; vat, for instance, is Southern, 
Aale (z=z whole) Northern. 

106. Not only dialecte influence one another, but also 
languages, even if they belong to totally distinct families. 
Thus Finnish is full of archaic (Germanic and Lithuanian 
words, Persian is mixed with Arabic, and so on. Even 
sounds are borrowed. Thus the southern Bantu languages 
in Africa have borrowed the clicks from the Hottentots: 
Zulu has them, but they are wanting even in Bechuana. So 
also the peculiar ' choke-stops ' of Armenian (oi, etc.) have 
been borrowed from the non-Arian languages of the Caucasus. 
Sanskrit) again, got its inverteds from the Dravidian languages 
of the South of Lidia. English and Welsh too, with their 
(y) and (i) and their (w), have much in common. There is 
no limit to the mixture of languages in sounds, inflections, 
and syntax as well as in vocabulary. But the influence is 
never equal on both sides. Finnish has borrowed largely 
from Germanic, but there are very few common Germanic 
words of Finnish origin. So also the proportion of English 
words in spoken Welsh is about the same as that of French 
words in Chaucerian English, but there are very few Welsh 
words in English. In fact a very intimate mixture of two 
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languages ifl always a prelude to the completo extinctioD 
the weaker one, and this ia why few, if any, of these thoroughly 
mixed languages become permanently fixed. 

197. Dialecte are not only local, but social, as in the dia- 
tinction of polite and vulgar speech, vulgar spot'ch being 
generally ahead in its development, as in the Cockney and 
dialectal dropping of (h) in E. There is also the important 
distinction of the literary and colloquial dialect, the former 
being mainly a written dialect, consisting of a mixture of 
living colloquialisms -with the colloquialisins of earher stages 
of the language, as when in poetry we use the fossilized 
colloquialism tAou ha»t side by aide with the living collo- 
quialism yon Met. Of course, when the divergence amounts 
to uninteUigibility, as when an Italian writes Latin, we have 
two distinct languages, a dead and a living, the latter being 
Btill liable to be influenced by the former, these influences 
spreading even to the vulgar dialect. Such languages 
Latin and Sanskrit, when written and spoken by modem 
echolars and pundits, are commonly stigmatised as 'artificial';, 
but the artiflciahty is not in the languages themselves, but in 
the moans by which they are preserved— in the case of Latin 
by written aymbok, in that of Sanskrit by an uninterrupted 
oral tradition. This preservation of a dead language is, 
however, never perfect. In the first place, the process of 
fixing is always at first tentative and inconsistent— even 
Sanskrit embodying colloquial Prakrit forms — and secondly, 
it is imposaible to fix the pronunciation, as is again clearly 
shown in the present pronunciation of Sanskrit, in which 
some of the sounds, such as ih and f, are confounded, and 
others much modified, partly by the influence of the living 
Gaurian languages, but apparently also by natural develop- 
ment of Sanskrit itself after it bad ceased to be a colloquial 
language. 

188. External circumstances not only have an influence on 
the development of dialects, but they also directly modify 
the sounds of a language. Climate has some, though a very 
elight influence. In cold countries there is leas disposition to 
open the mouth widely. Hence that tendency to make a into 
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which is almost universal in the modem Germanic languages, 
but is quite absent from the Romance languages. The dis- 
position of the speakers may also influence their pronunciation. 
The habit of speaking with a constant smile or grin unrounds 
the vowels, as in the Cockney {ii&\i) = no. The refinement 
and effeminacy of large cities untrills the r. Even the 
caprices of fashion may have their effect, as is shown in the 
lisping pronunciation of those savages who knock out their 
front teeth. 

180. Not only every language and dialect, but every period 
of a language has its own laws of change, and its own sound- 
system, which includes only a few of the possible sounds and 
their combinations. There is nothing to prevent two closely 
allied languages or two periods of the same language from 
following opposite tendencies. A group of languages like the 
Romance may agree in a dislike to harsh consonant-groups, 
but this does not prevent Portuguese from consistently drop- 
ping its weak e in such a word as vutes ' ye saw,' which is 
now colloquially >IefDei. A language may unround all its 
(y)'s, etc., into (i)'8 in one generation, while its (u) is moving 
in the direction of (y), so that the front-round vowels again 
come to form part of its vowel-system. 

200. This last case also exemplifies the perpetual loss and 
re-development of a sound. As a general rule, it is the most 
distinctive sounds which are most quickly restored. There 
may be periods in any language in which such vowels as a, f 
or u are eliminated by various changes. Thus in Early Mod. 
E. there was a period when the I of OE win had become (ei), 
while the nearest approach to (ii) was the [t-^zsOE wen, but 
(ii) was soon restored by further raising of this e. 

201. Languages which are very rich in sounds, such as 
Sanskrit and Russian, generally owe it to assimilative in- 
fluence. The difference between a poor and a rich sound- 
system is merely that the former utters the elements of such 
a group as lo] successively, while the latter utters the first 
two simultaneously — T^ or l3, the former class of languages 
being generally more harmonious than the latter, which often 
have something * sloppy ' about them. We find, accordingly, 
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Kat many of the Sanskrit sounds, such as ai and mt, occur only 
in special sandhi-oombinationB. After what has been said 
about the richness of primitive sound-systems (188), it need 
hardly be repeated that extreme simpUcity is no proof of 
the primitivenesa of a sound-system, being, as often as not, 
the result of levelling, a^ in Gothic, where e and were 
levelled under ( and u respectively, or being only apparent — 
the result of a defective alphabet, as in the Old Persian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Languages spoken over a diversified 
linguistic area tend to simplify their sound-systems, as may 
be seen by comparing German and Italian with any of their 
dialects, moat of which show complex sound-systems. 

202. No language has an absolutely symmetj-ical sound- 
system, because every sound-system is the i-eault partly of 
organic, partly of logical influences. The organic tendency ia 
towards analogy and symmetry. Such organic changes as 
the unrounding qf front vowels are generally carried out con- 
sistently: if we hear a German say (giita) instead of ffH/e, 
we expect him to say (Jeen) instead of »c/wn. There 
IS also an organic tendency to carry out a uniform basis 
of articulation. Thus the English tendency is to flatten and 
broaden the tongue, which makes the vowels wide, and to 
hollow the fore part of it in forming such conss. as / and i, 
which tends to draw away the tongue from the teeth. If this 
tendency is exaggerated, it results in a general back-modi- 
fication, which would end in making our concave I into a 
Russian 8. In E. there is also a tendency to keep the mouth 
half shut, which is partly due to the climate (198), and ia the 
first step in the direction of rounding. A Frenchman, on the 
contrary, articulates with a convex tongue, either against the 
teeth, or as near them as possible, and opens his mouth 
widely. But the carrying out of a uniform basis of articu- 
lation would often lead to the loss of distinctive sounds. 
Thus the dentality of E. / is quite inconsistent with the 
general character of its sound-system, but the conversion ofj6 
into t or inner ( has up to the present been successfully re- 
fiiatod by the logical principle of distinctness. But even 
wi thout logical influences we find violations of the basis of 
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articulation. Thus in Portuguese t and d are interdental, 
but n is the E. i<, and / is oo^c, a sound which would seem to 
be totally opposed to Romance tendencies. 

208. Sound-systems are further characterised by their re- 
lation to the three main modifying factors : assimilation, posi- 
tion, and stress. We must distinguish accordingly : 

(a) asnmilation'in&ii&nce. Does the language allow sounds 
in succession to modify one another, as in Russian, or leave 
them unmodified, as in E. 1 

(b) position-imSLXieneQ. Are the sounds of the language liable 
to change in certain positions? Has the language 'end- 
laws'? Does it, for instance, throw off all final conss., or 
allow only certain conss. to come at the end of a word ? 

(c) strest'mQ.uence, Does the language modify its sounds 
(especially its vowels) when unstrest, as in E., or has stress 
little or no influence on sound-change, as in French ? 

204. The question now arises, How far can we predict the 
direction of change in a given language ? This will depend 
on the nature of the sound, and how far it has advanced in a 
certain direction of change. In the case of such a vowel as ], 
all we can say is that if it changes, it will be either in the 
direction of j or of x* But if it has already become 3s we 
may predict with some confidence that it will become x- So 
also of Q we may predict not only that it is very likely to 
change, but that it is almost certain to develop into uz. 
But of the less advanced a^ it would be impossible to predict 
whether it will advance to q or return to a. It would, of 
course, be impossible to predict such a phenomenon as the 
Germanic vowel-mutation in a language where the vowels 
had not begun to influence the preceding conss. 

206. Hence, when we see such a phenomenon as vowel- 
mutation developing in all the Germanic languages after their 
separation, we are bound to assume that the change was 
initiated before their separation — that in parent Germanic 
the front vowels had begun to modify preceding conss. So 
also when we find Arian i developing into two sounds inde- 
pendently in Sanskrit and Slavonic without any assimilative 
cause in either language, we are forced to assume that in 
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parent Arian k had already separated into two such sounda 
Ba OS and a^. OF courBe, such a change as that of X- into (tj) 
before an i in two separate languages proves nothing, for this 
is the only direction of change possible. It is in practice J 
often difficult to decide what weight to give to parallelism tmm 
change, for languages in a similar stnge of development ofteaT 
show very strikiug coincidences which can be proved to bdl 
quite independent developments, as we see in comparing thai 
Romance with the Gaurian languages. 

206. When we find a high-vowel such as (ii) diphthongedl 
into (ai), we naturally expect to find a parallel change of the I 
other high vowels — we expect to find (uu) becoming (au). 
In such a case as this we are not likely to be mistaken. But 
it must be remembered that two such vowels as (ii) and (uu) 
have notliing whatever in common except their height, and 
that the natural tendency to diphthonging may in the case of 
(uu) be counteracted in some unforeseen way by its rounding 
or back position, so that its diphthonging may either lag j 
behind that of (ii), or never take place at all. We have i 
clear instance of this want of symmetry in the MnE levellin^B 
of « and ea under (ii) in see, stfa, while the earlier distinction! 
between oo and (c>)a in moon, moan is still kept up. 
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SOUND REPRESENTATION. 



ORIGIN OF WRITING. 



a07. Wherever we can trace the history of sound- writing, 1 
or writing proper — the art of representing speech-sounds by I 
graphic symbols — we shall find that it was never the result J 
of immediate invention, but was evolved by slow degrees 1 
from the more primitive art of picture-writing with hiero- 
glyphs, whose form more or less directly suggests the idea to 
be expressed, without reference to its sound, as when the sun 
is represented by a circle. The first step towards sound- 
writing would be— supposing the language to be written were ' 

igHsh — to use the cii-ele as the symbol not only of (san): 
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' sol * bot ako of (san)=' fifius,* and then of the syUable (san) 
or (smX nntQ finally it came to denote the single sound (s), or 
(s) followed by any YoweL 

aoa. Sadi is the origin of the Latin alphabet. It was 
originally an adaptation of one of the Greek alphabets, which 
in their turn were an adaptation of the Fhenician alphabet. 
The Fhenician alphabet itself was a selection from the 
nameroos symbols of the Hieratic writing of the Egyptians, 
which was a compromise between sound- writing and picture- 
writing, evolTed by the exigencies of practical life out of the 
older purely hieroglyphic system. 

lAWS OF FOBM-CHANGE 

209. The laws of form-change in writing — whether hiero- 
glyphic or phonetic — ^bear a striking analogy to those of 
sound-change : change is always going on, it is gradual, and 
it foUows definite laws. 

210. Form-change is always going on, because it is impos- 
sible for the human hand to repeat indefinitely the same 
movement without altering its direction and length. Hand- 
writing varies not only from generation to generation, and 
between individuals of the same generation, but also in the 
individual himself, according to speed and care of writing, etc. 

211. Form-changes are partly determined by the nature of 
the material written on and the instrument written with. 
Thus letters cut on stone or wood will be angular and detached, 
while writing with a pen will tend to roundness and joining 
— in short to cursiveness, — ^writing with a style on wax tablets 
will have a different character from writing with a nibbed 
pen on vellum or paper, and so on. 

212. The most elementary change is one which we make 
unconsciously whenever we write ; a variation in the relative 
lengths either of the strokes of which a letter is composed, or 
of the letters themselves. We see the former change in the 
development of h out of H, the latter in that of j out of i, and 
both together in 1 out of L. 

218. In all cursive writing there is a tendency to round off 
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tmglea, in order to avoid the sudden check and consequent 
waste of force and time caused by an angle, as we see in 
comparing E with e. In a stronger form this tendency leads 
to slurring or degradation, which is generally accompanied 
with shortening, &s in the second element of r compared with 
H. The tendency of degradation is, of course, to reduce 
originally distinct letters to one form, as we see in the con- 
fusion of J) and ^ in y, etc. Of course, if any element of a 
letter is superfluous for purposes of distinction, there is a 
tendency to drop it altogether, as in b from B, where the 
upper loop of the latter has been discarded. The opposite 
phenomenon of exaggeration of an originally subordinate ele- 
ment of a letter, which is at the same time lengthened, is seen 
in the development of the side-stroke of o and Q into the 
lower circle of g and the upright stem of q respectively, and 
very strikingly in the development of the Black Letter or 
Gothic alphabet, in which originally merely accidental and 
ornamental tags have been exaggerated so as to obscure the 
original elements of the letters. These changes are, of course, 
due partly to the organic tendency to variation, but also to 
the striving after distinctness. While there is a general ten- 
dency to round off angles, as in c from <, there is a tendency 
not only to keep acute angles, as in our w compared with XJ, 
but also to turn sharp curves into angles, as in tho develop- 
ment off out of s. 

214. In writing with a nibbed pen the down strokes 
are thick, the upstrokes are thin — a peculiarity which still 
attests the origin of our printing letters from quill- or reed- 
written ones. Hence the tendency to employ the thicker 
and distincter down-strokes as much as possible. It ia 
easiest to thicken a down-stroke when it is more or less per- 
pendicular, and as variations of slope are inconvenient in 
many other ways, all but perpendicular down-strokes are 
eliminated as much as possible, or oblique strokes are made 
upright, as in q from Q. Oblique strokes are often got rid of 
even at the cost of an angle or break, as in d from d. In y, 
X, and Bone others, the slopes were kept for the sake of sym- 
' of form, and distinctiveness. 
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ns. Tlie iibove are isoUtive cbuigeB. Bat tiixxe m iln 
evtobtnattvc ooes. In vritiiig, the instincfc which rebeli 
•gatoft angteo tends also to eliminate breaks aa much h 
poHible : io all awift and easy wriUiig the letters of a mri 
are not only fonned individoally without breaks, bat At 
wbolo word is writteii, as far as possible, without liiUog i^ 
tbe pen. It may happen, as in the case of our script x, that a 
letter may have a break in it, and yet be joined without i 
break to the preceding and following letter. This peculi&ritj 
wuM strongly developed in the Old Roman cursive hands, as ii 
Mien in t)ie Ravenna papyri, the rceult being that the shapes 
of inilividuul letters varied according to their position and 
comliiiintiuns. We see the results of this syBtem in tbs 
Aratiio alphabet, where many letters have three different 
forms— initial, medial, and hnal. Even in the modem Latin 
alplialxit wfl have — or had, till lately — the distinction of 
initial and final fi and medial f. 

S18. The tinal result of unchecked organic changes would 
be to make writing unintelhgible. This actually happened in 
tho case of tlie Arabic script. The diiEcuIty was met by the 
adtiptiun of diaoiitica : the letters which had run together were 
dttferuntifttod by the n^ldition of dots, as many as three being 
wmoliineH placed on one letter. So also in the Middle-A^ 
Latin alphuK't si had become confused with m and so on, so 
that the i had to be marked with a diacritic — a clumsy device 
which wft u« still forced te keep up. 

■17. Hut ihii logical i-eaction generally begins long before 
ouri'tvn writing liaa ivached the Arabic stage. The first step 
iti to dtitacih thff letters, selecting from the various corsive 
fomift tlKWK) which Ki-o the simplest and most oompact^—in- 
volvlnji fowtwt Itreaks— and the most distinctive. A good 
■pwimun of Buch a detached coraive is afforded by the im- 
l>prial t'hatiwry hand of the Rotnaua. Tbe inaction aguast 
alurrii)^ Ifada to detaching the strokes even of separate letten. 
1'hua w« dud tt» top stroke of s &om o, which was originally 
an »xa^:)^>raUHl fiatteaiof of Ut» t*^ enrve, completely de- 
iav^l in Ui» otdeal Roaua obsitv writiitg, and go with many 
^o»kw irtt<-r^ One of Um vort •AectiT* bmw of seeniing 
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Bimplicity and distmctiveness, is by utilizing projection aboTs 
* and below the line, which developed itself spontaneously in 
' the Boman capital writing, and after much fiuctuation settled 
down into the usage of our present minuHcule or lower-case 
alphabet, in which, for instance, i j 1 represent distinctioos 
■what wei'e once almost entirely dependant on projection. 

ALPHABETS. 

1 aia. The angulai' and detached letters of the Roman lapidary 
5 alphabet were, however, modified differently for different 
i purposes. The old alphabet was used for writing books long 
after a fully developed cursive had come into use for the 
ordinaiy purposes of life, this cursive itself being nothing but 
a degradation of the book alphabet. In the ' uncial ' alphabet 
A, D, E, M are rounded off in the direction of a, 3, e, m, and 
certain letters project above anil below the line. The cursive 
writing itself split up into a variety of forms, as in the alpha- 
bet of the wax tablets, the Ravenna papyri, and the detached 
' half-cursivo ' Chancery hand. About the fourth century all 
these alphabets existed side by side — as they still do in such 
forms as A a a — and modified each other in various ways. 
A special development of a very old Roman cursive^or rather 
of a degraded capital writing — artificially modified and sya- 
tematised, was the Roman shorthand — the ' Tironian Notes,' 
The chief influence of the Tironian notes was on the Middle- 
Age system of contractions, which, again, has in some casea 
permanently influenced the alphabets of modem Europe, the 
Spanish tilde in aito, for instance, being nothing but the old 
M- con traction ("), itself probably a degraded m written over 
the line. But the history of the later alphabets is, in the 
main, one of an incessant action and reaction of the detached 
and formal book hands and the cursives on one another, which 
latter were only exceptionally employed in wi'iting books. 

219. When the Roman empire broke up, separate national 
handwi'itings sprang up in the different provinces in the same 
way as Latin split up into separate languages. A very 
marked variety of minuscule was developed among the 
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ehristianized Celts of Britain, being mainly a compronuM | 
between uncial and cursive. This alphabet, which U stiE 
preserved almost unchanged in Ireland, vr&s adopted by tl» 
Anglo-Saxons, who afterwards adopted \> and p (w) from tluir 
own Runic alphabet — at first in their original angular forms 
— instead of fi and «{«). They also modified S into S to «- 
press the sound v, which was probably suggested by the tue 
of crossed d (as of other crossed letters) in contractions. 

320. By the time of Alfred the English hand had developed 
a character of its own, the uncial writing having bc«a 
abandoned in favour of the minuscule, from which — at lewt 
in its book form-^^many of the older cursive elements wen 
eliminated. 

221. The chief subsequent changes were in the tags with 
which the strokes were generally finished off in British 
writing. After about 950 there is a general tendency to 
curve inwards the lower ends of upright strokes in such 
letters as i, «, m, h. About 1050 the ends of low stems an 
cur\ed outwards in such letters as p, f, }i, while p retained lit 
older straight stem. Sometimes these low stems were finished 
off with a cross-stroke or 'serif,' as in our printing letteia. 
Earlier in the century they began to wave and lengthen the 
top tags of I, n, h^ etc. y occurs dotted in the very oldest 
writings, but the dot was afterwards generally dropped, and 
not restored till about looo. This, and other changes, wen 
partly due to the influence of the French hand, which towards 
1000 began to be generally used in writing Latin. In the 
earlier charters the Latin and English portions are all in the 
British hand, but after 1000 the Latin is in the French, the 
English portions (boundaries, etc.) in the national hand. 

222. This French hand — the ' Caroline minuscule ' — was 
developed in France at the beginning of the ninth century by 
a reform of the earlier Merovingian cursive. It is practically 
almost identical with our present Roman lower-case printing 
letters, which were modelled on it. It dote the y, leaving the > 
undotted, and prefers f to s. The stems of the letters are only 
slightly tagged. Its characteristic letters, aa compared vnXti. 
the English hand, are T,f g. The upright d and t 
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occur in the older English -writing, but in Alfi-ed'a time they 
had been generally supplanted by 3 and r, so that their re- 
appearance in Latin writings of this period must be ascribed 
to French influence. 

* aas. In the first hand of the Peterborough Chronicle, which 

* ends at 1 1 24, « and d still retain theii* English forms, though 
' the French (/ is occasionally used. The high f appears beside f 
" not only in this Chronicle, but also in other E. mss even of the 

* first half of the nth century. After 1 134, the Peterborough 
' Chronicle is written in a variety of bands down to 1154, and 
■ in this portion the French forms of/, g etc appear for the 

first time in English words, aide by side with the British 
forms. Here also occurs the French w, formed by interlacing 
two t?'s, but only in French names. 

224. Henceforth writing in England follows the general 
European development. Exaggeration of the tags and stem- 
bending increase, and in the course of the 14th century 
the letters become more and more angular, resulting in the 
crabbed and interlaced forms of the Gothic or Black Letter 
and German alphabets. Then the Humanists restored the 
minuscule of the 13th century. Both types of writing — 
the Latin and Gothic — -were finally fixed by the invention 
of printing. The influence of the Middle-Age cursives ia 
shown in our Italic alphabet. We still keep the old Roman 
capitals unchanged, but only for special purposes of ornament 
and distinction. 



NEW LETTERS. 

22E. Every alphabet is liable to the demand for new sym- 
bols either through sound-change in the language which is 
written in it, or through its application to some other language. 
K the change of any sound Is carried out regularly in a 
language, the syinbol is generally kept also, however much 
the sound may have altei'ed, as we see in P'rench w = f, Italian 
g before e=^R etc. If, however, a sound splits up into two 
different ones with a corresponding difference of meaning, as 
in German gule, yi(Ve=older guoiot gwli, the want of a new 
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symbol makes itself felt. Again, in adapting such an alpW 
bet as the Boman to a new language, the lotbera will be 
assigned to their neareet equivalents, minute ditferencea being 
disregarded, as when Latin / was used to denote > in Old 
Irish. Often, however, new distinctions have to be made, aa 
between / and u in Webh, or totally new Bounds have to be 
s>-mbolized. This ia effected in various ways : 

(a) By assigning new values to supei'fiuous letters, as when 
the Greeks made the Fhenician o into a vowel-symbol, there 
being no Greek sound answering to the throat-consonant • it 
stood for in Phenician. In this case the change of value, 
though considerable, is by no means arbitrary. Even the 
change by which e, originally the aspirate he, was made into 
a front vowel, and the later one by which H, originally the 
throat h'elh *t, came to represent first k and then e, can be ex- 
plained by the names of these letters, both of which be^n 
with t modified by »mere breath-glide, or what would easily 
be weakened into it. No doubt there may be cases of arbi- 
trary assignments of values, but they are certainly rare, 

(£) By utilizing originally unmeaning variations. Thus, up 
to the i6th century I! was simply another way of writing w,and 
j of i: in the ijth century v and^ were ornamental varietiea 
which were especially used at the beginning of words, and so 
naturally came to be regarded as consonant symbols. So 
also the French 9 is only a variety of a descending i. In 
Olcelandic consonant capitals were utilized as double letters, 
as in maMtt = man»a. 

(f) By digraphs, such as the tk, ps with which the Romans 
transcribed the Greek fl, y^. Both of these, however, were 
compound sounds □<>, os, so the digraphs are really expansionB 
of contractions. But when the Romans expressed Greek initial 
T by rh in rhetor etc, they were using two letters to express 
one simple sound, the h being here a breath-modifier, as if we 
were to express o by «: in Visible Speech. Of course, when 
th and f)h in Latin became simple u and 3, k came to be re- 
garded as an open-modifier, h afterwards came to be a general, 
almost arbiti'ary, modifier, to show not only opening and on- 
voicing, but also fronting, as in Provengat and FortugueafttJLi 
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= eo, vowel-length, as in Oernian ohne and E. afi — a usage 
■which wae already developed in Umhrian and Oscan — while 
in Italian gh it waa added to show that g kept ita original back 
Brticulation. DoublingB are a Bpeciai form of digraphx. In 
vowels it is a common method of indicating length, as also 
"with conss. Some languages which have no double consB. 
use eons. -doubling as a ' atrengthener ' or arbitrary modifier, 
Thus in Spanish ll=m, in 'Welsh = u, where also d4 = \i, ff=^,f 
keeping its old British value of >. Greek gg=d(x is an ex- 
ample of what may be called a compound doubling. Trlgiteplu 
also occur, as in Qm sch, Swedish fkJ='Ei. nh. 

{(l) By ligatures, such as ee and o:=ae, oe, which in latin 
were originally diphthongs ^x^, Jf-^, but were afterwards 
simplified to jt and {t resp. Our w is a consonant-ligature, 
which preserves an extinct form of the vowel «. 

(c) By diacritics. One way in which diacritics may be de- 
veloped is by writing one letter above another, which was a 
natural device to save space, especially at the end of a lino, 
and would easily be utilized phonetically, as in the German «, 
originally ^, where the e ia a front-modifier. So also in 
Swedish i=ji) the ia a rounder. As we see, such an over- 
written letter soon gets degraded into mere dots or strokes. 
Special contraction-marks were also utilized as diacritics, ae 
we see in the Spanish /i and OE 3. Another way in which 
diacritics develop is by degradation of a ligature-letter, as in 
/ from cs, where the tail is a degraded a. 
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226. All writing which has once emerged from the hiero- 
glyphic stage is at first purely phonetic, as far as its defective 
means will allow. But as the association between sound 
and symbol Ib almost entirely arbitrary, there is always a 
tendency for the symbol to lag behind the changes of the 
sound. 

237. One result of this is the retention of superfluous sym- 
bols, as when we write g instead of c or i in the combination 
^, this q having originally represented the Semitic inner a<. 
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The worst form of superfluity is writing ' silent ' letters, as in 
the K iHow. 

2S8. The opposite of superfluity is ambiguity, by which one 
symbol ha^ to represent more than one sound. To some 
extent, this defect is inherent ia all sound-notation : even in 
■Visible Speech wo often omit the minuter glide-symbols et«, 
and in speaking of a practical alphabet we should hardly 
characterize it as unphonetic because it neglected — as most of 
them do^to mark even such necessary elements as vowel- 
quantity and stress. If an orthography makes a consistently 
phonetic use of the materials it has : if it restricts every indi- 
vidual symbol to one distinctive sound (which may include 
slight varieties, such as f , f- in E. j>if^), and does not continue 
to write silent letters, we call it ' phonetic' If, for instance, 
in E. the vowels in if, lee, »et, say, were invai-iahly expressed 
by i, a, e, ee we should say that E, spelling was, so far. phonetic, 
even if we admitted that the long vowels were really diph- 
thongs. If we found these vowels written respectively i, « 
f, at aa invariably as on the other system, we should say that 
English was ' half-phonetic,' or phonetic on an unphonetic 
basis, for it is evidently unphonetic and irrational to make 
ee the long of *. But when we find such a vowel as 
that in see expressed also by e, ea, i, we must call English 
spelling simply unphonetic. It would bo a rhetorical exag- 
geration to call it wholly unphonetic as long as such a symbol 
as «, together with many of the consonants, retains its present 
uniform value. 

229. We see, then, that unphoneticness is mainly the result 
of the retention of originaDy phonetic spellings after they 
have become unphonetic through sound-change. It is, there- 
fore, the result of tradition. Where there is no traditional 
spoiling handed down, as when such a language as Old EngUsh 
was first written in Latin letters, spelling can hardly help 
being phonetic ; where, on the other hand, there is a lai^ 
literature, and, perhaps, a class of professional scribes, the 
iniluencc of the traditional orthography become stronger and 
stronger, till, at last, the invention of printing and the growth 
of the newspaper press make changes of spelling as iiuiq^g 
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-venient as they were formerly easy. The iileal of a printer'a 
orthography ia one which is absolutely uniform over the 
whole territory of the language, and absolutely unchange- 
able. Such an orthography as that of the present English 
is, consequently, one in which there is no longer any living 
correspondence between sound and symbol — it is, in intention- 
al least, wholly unphonetic: it is preserved by graphic, not 
phonetic, tradition. 

3S0. But unphoneticnesB has its practical limits. A purely 
hieroglyphic writing, though cumbrous, would not overtax 
the avei-age intelligence, but an absolutely unphonetic de- 
gradation of an originally phonetic system — one in which the 
separate letters had become phonetically unmeaning — could 
not be mastered even by the most retentive memory. Hence 
a phonetic reaction becomes inevitable sooner or later. In the 
early Middle Ages, when the multiplicity of dialects and the 
fewnees of books made a uniform and fixed orthography im- 
possible, the spoiling was periodically readjusted in accordance 
with the changes of pronunciation. Thus, when in German 
ius had developed into the fully diphthongic (haus) they wrote 
it Aai'». This was easy enough as long as the phonetic tradition 
of the values of the Roman letters was kept up, and as long 
as the alphabet itself was preserved in its integiity ; but when 
Buch a ligature aa (S had been degraded into f, and then by the 
carelessness and haste of scribes had been levelled under e 
together with oe, and Latin c and $ had come to represent two 
different sounds each — all this happening in Old French 
ortliograpby — the phonetic tradition was broken, and spell- 
ing could only be half phonetic. 

231. The influence of Latin spelling in the Romance 
languages^ due, of course, to the continuity of the languages 
themselves — is shown not only in the retention of ' soft ' c and 
ff, but also in the later French ' etymological ' spellings by 
which tfdte was made into dei/e with a ' silent ' b, after Latin 
rlffbitum. It is, however, doubtful whether tliia was done with 
any etymological intention — at least at first. Scribes who 
were continually copying texts written in an endless mixture 
of dialects would naturally seek refuge in the comparative 
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uniformity of the Latin spelling they were taught to reverence, 
and so would half unconsciously modify their unsettled French 
in the direction of the fixed Latin spelling. No doubt the 
pedants of the Renascence did attempt to ' reform ' spelling on 
etymological grounds, and occasionally with success, but nearly 
all the modifications of spelling that have been made in Europe 
since the introduction of printing have been phonetic, such as 
the dropping of silent e, the distinction between aa and oo in 
E. The reason why comparatively so few of the ceaseless 
attempts at similar reforms have succeeded, is that the early 
spelling i*efonners had not enough scientific knowledge and 
experience to grapple with the great changes in pronunciation 
and the corruption of the Roman alphabet. 

NORMALIZING. 

282. When we contrast the regularity of modem spelling 
with the irregularity of that of the Middle Ages, in which the 
same word may be spelt in half-a-dozen different ways on the 
same page, we are apt to assume that the older usage reflects 
the freedom of nature, the modem regularity being purely 
artificial. But we soon find that such varieties as ME cftme, 
hime, come all mean exactly the same thing, and that where 
there are real underlying distinctions of sound, they are due 
to mixture of dialect — a mixture which, however, is often 
only apparent : the result of a scribe copying a ms written in 
another dialect which he only partiaUy transliterates into his 
own. Another source of confusion is copying an older ms 
in an archaic spelling, which spelling, as a general rule, is 
neither retained nor discarded consistently, the result being 
more or less of an anachronism. 

238. The remedy for this confusion is normalizing^ which 
takes one definite dialect, and selects one definite spelling for 
each sound, the result being a more or less absolutely uniform 
orthography, of which the ME Ormulum is one remarkable 
example, classical Sanskrit another. Normalizing has nothing 
to do with fixity of orthography. As we see, Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy was stereotyped together with the language itself, 
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■while Orm'e spellings perished with their author. The present 
E. spelling, again, though fixed, is not perfectly normalized. 
Thus wo denote the (ou) from OE d hy o + e in stone, but by 
oa in moan, although these two words have always had the 
same vowel from the beginning, and so on. 

STKTHESIS. 

234. A normalized spelling on a rigorously phonetic baaU 
will, of course, ignore such non-phonetic considerations as 
word-division, and will reproiluce all the modifications which 
words undergo in different -surroundings, as in the Sanskrit 
eandhi. It ought also to preserve the distinction between 
such doublets as (^5ffit) and (Sat). But in practice this is 
seldom done, it being found more convenient to write the 
emphatic form everywhere. The scribe, too, in writing has to 
pronounce each word to himself detached, and therefore in its 
emphatic form and fi-ee from such influences as aandhi 
and con son ant -mutation. Of course, where variations in the 
form of a word are associated with marked divergencies of 
meaning, as in the Celtic mutations and such pairs as E. otte, 
"{")< "ff^ of, they are recognized in writing. 

236. This leads also to a general disregard of synthesiB. 
Sanskrit denotes vowel -quantity everj-where, Greek only in 
some of the vowels which have distinct signs for the longa. 
In Latin the quantity is marked only by a diacritic which is 
generally omitted. Intonation is marked in Vedic Sanskiit 
and in some of the pre-classical Brahmanas, It waa not 
marked in Greek till the Alexandrian philologists devised 
a scheme of accentuation for the benefit of foreigners. In 
modern languages quantity is often marked by doubling, as in 
Dutch, and less regularly in German and E., and stress by an 
acute accent, as in Spanish ; this acuta being primarily a 
mark of high or rising intonation, which was however — in 
Greek at least— combined with stress. Our punctuation- 
marks seem to have been originally modulative, and a comma 
ia still more or less equivalent to ('), though punctuation is 
now mainly logical. 
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18 disregmided in Sanskrit, though not 
in most Eastern languages. It was generally disr^arded in 
Greek and Latin, the division between words being marked — 
whenevtf it was marked — not by spaces, bat by a point. In 
the early Middle Ages subordinate words — especially pre- 
positions — were genenJly run on to the following noun etc 
to which they belonged. The grouping of subordinate words 
round th^ centre was carried to a great extent in Old Irish, 
wheie, for instance, imdfiimm was written for ind /Jiir sin 
* of-the man this,* * of this man.* 

INTEBPBETATION OP SYMBOLS. 

SS7. The one essential difference between the phonetic study 
of living and of dead languages, is that the former are 
accessible to direct observation. But it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this difference. Even in studying living 
languages we are forced to rely mainly on the observations of 
others, for no one can master more than a limited number of 
languages, and it is only the observations of a native that can 
be perfectly relied on, so that the statement of an old Sanskrit 
phonetician that, for instance, his tr was formed by the lips 
and teeth is reaUy worth more than an unphonetic German's 
analysis of £. w into m + «r, or an Englishman's statement that 
South German tc is between ir and r. 

238. The first means of determining the sounds of dead 
languages is, therefore, the direct statements of phoneticians, 
grammarians and others about them, whether in the form of 
simple description or of correction of assumed errors or 
vulgarisms. The results thus obtained may be supplemented 
by comparison with the sounds of other languages, and bj'^ 
phonetic transcriptions. 

239. Then we have the indirect evidence of the spelling, 
which is often as i*eliable as — if not more so than — the 
former. Such forms as u, & are, indeed, self-interpreting, and 
many others, such as lA, nj, though ambiguous in themselves, 
are often interpreted with certainty when taken in connection 
with other evidence, and with the history of the language and 
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Jie general lawa of sound-change. The very fluctuationa are 
often instructive. Indeed, when we find the elements of 
a digraph liable to constant variation and transposition, 
■we may be sure that this digraph ia intended to represent 
one simple sound lying between its two elements, especially 
if it alternates with a single letter. Thus when we find the 
same sound written eo, oe, o in ME, we may assume that 
it ia meant to indicate some vaxiety of {, The loss of a 
letter ia, of course, often conclusive, as when OE hi becomes 
simple I in ME. So also are confuBions, as when Late Mercian 
confuses y and i. 

240. The introduction of a new system of spelling often 
throws fresh light on a language, for each orthography 
brings out phonetic features of ite own. Thus the distinc- 
tion of back and front e in OE becomes quite clear in the 
Frenchified spelling of the i3tb century, in which the latl 
is written ck. 

341. The third great criterion is afforded by metre. Thi 
evidence varies, of course, according to the nature of the metre. 
Latin verse enables us to determine with certainty the vowel- 
quantity, and OE and ME metre does the same to soma 
extent. MnE metre enables us to determine the word-atres^ 
end to eliminate silent e's with considerable accuracy. Th» 
omamenis of verse — vowel-aasonance, rhyme, and alliteration- 
also throw their own light on pronunciation. Here, however, 
we must he on our guard against those traditional influences 
which result in ' printer's rhymes.' Rhymes in the infant^' 
of the art are generally more or less imperfect, and even 
Italian never got so far as to separate close and open e and 
in rhyme, as Middle High German did. These imperfect 
rhymes^which may be printer's rhymes at the same time — 
such as love : prove, are really ' consonantal assonances." 
Khyme is especially valuable in reconstructing the dialect of 
the author of a poem, when it has been hopelessly disguised, 
as is often the case, by being copied from one dialect into 
another. Thus a Scotch poem, even if transliterated com- 
pletely into Southern English, would still betray its origin by 
such a rhyme as Aojae : name= Scotch hame : name. 
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ARIAN SOUNDS. 

842. The following is a clA&sificaiion of the chief Arian 
langaages according to their relationship. 

(a) Saal-Arian or Asiatic : 

(i) Sanskrit. (2) Iranian (Zend and Old Persian). 

(b) West- Arian or European : 

(3) Greek. 

(4) Latin. (5) Celtic 

(6) Slavonic (Old Bulgarian). 

(7) Baltic (Lithuanian and Lettish). (8) Germanic. 

248. It will be observed that Gk and Lt have nothing in 
common except that they are both West-Arian, that Celtic is 
most closely allied to Lt, and Gmc to Baltic, Gmc lying 
geographically between Baltic and Celtic. 

244. The development of these languages seems to have 
been the result rather of a gradual divergence than of an 
abrupt separation, although no doubt the latter process may 
often have hastened the divergence. Indeed, if all the 
Ar. languages had been preserved, we should probably find it 
difficult to draw any definite line between the different 
groups. As it is, Armenian seems to be really a link between 
Iranian and Slavonic, and therefore between Asiatic and 
European, and Albanian may turn out to be a similar link 
between Gk and Lt 

246. By comparing the separate languages in their oldest 
forms, and collecting those resemblances which could not have 
developed independently, and must therefore be due to 
community of origin, we are able to reconstruct parent Ar. 
with some certainty — at least in its main features. It was 
a highly infiectional language, complex and yet symmetrical 
in structure, with a rich sound-system, which, as regards 
the vowels, is very faithfully reflected in the oldest Gk, 
the general structure of the language being otherwise best 
represented by the oldest Vedic Sk. It bore a striking 
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resemblance to MnK in its extreme sensibility to stresB* 

influence. 

346. But parent Arian shows distinct traces of an earlier 
pre-inilectional stage, in which sentences wer^ made up of 
indeclinable words or ' roots,' whose relations to one another 
were expressed partly by position, pai^tly by the addition of 
shortened words which by degrees became incorporated iato 
the preceding root-word,' inflection' being the result. The de- 
velopment of inflection implies complete subordination of one 
word to another ; but it is possible for two words to be iodia- 
Bolubly joined together, each retaining its full individuality, 
as in hand-made. Such compounds as kitla-krta 'band-made' in 
Sk, kheiro-poCetot in Gk are. in fact, nothing else but fragments 
of pre-intiectional sentences, as is shown still more clearly in 
the Sk copulative compounds, such as aid-rdlrdnt 'a day and 
night,' which in some cases even take an independent accent 
on each member. Inflection in all languages is developed 
mainly in connection with other words in a sentence, and 
words forming sentences by themselves never developed 
inflection at all ; hence we have pre-inflectional words ii» 
vocatives and imperatives, such as Sk deta 'god!' bhdva 'be!* 
It will be observed that some at least of these roots were 
dissyllabic. It is probable that the Ar. monosyllabic roots 
which we see in Sk c(ti = Gk 6ps contrasted with dgvaii=Qik. 
hippot, are really unemphatic forms, which originally existed 
side by side with the fuller emphatic ones. 

247. The development of tho Ar. vowel-system cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of Ar. accentuation. That 
the free accent of Vedic Sk should be, in the main, that of 
parent Ar. la in itself very probable, and is made certain by 
Vemer's law (3 1 5), which explains certain irregularities in the 
Germanic consonant-shift by the position of the accent in Sk, 
showing that parent Gmc and Vedic Sk must have had 
a practically identical system of accentuation which can only 
be tho reault of common origin. 

24S. There are three accents in Sk; «(Ai(/rt (raised)='acute,' 
anuddtla (unraised) = ' grave,' and apflri^a = 'circumtlex.' The 
is the emphatic accent, and was cither a ri: 
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a high level tone. The syllable immediately following 1 
acute is always circumflex — that is, probably a falling glide- 
tone — unless it is itself followed by an acute, in which case it 
is grave : lenit but ftna te. Every syllable before an acute or 
after a circumflex is grave : nhtim, bMvami. The acute was 
no doubt accompanied by streas, for the frequent dropping 
of grave vowela can only be explained as the result of want 
of stress. 

249. In parent Ar. every vowel had a different form under 
the diflerent accents. The result was a variety of vowel- 
series, each with the three sta,ges,tlroPff, medium, and weak. The 
moat important of these is the e-o aeries, which is evidently 
a modification of original a. Under the acute accent a became 
e (through \), under the circumflexrit became (through j), and 
under the grave it was dropped altogether. The first two 
changes, which are evidently acoustic (133), are shown in Gk 
hifipis (where i is a later modification of ^), Lt eqviis (older 
eqvos) = Sk «'fra» from Ar. *eewos '\oo}S' (pre-Arian *dcjrng). 
It will be seen that Sk opposes a unifoim a to the Gk, Lt 
(and general European) e, 0. But that this is only a com- 
paratively late levelling in Sk itself ia proved by a variety of 
facta. Thus Ar. k oe become c □ in Sk before Sk fl=Ar. and 
European e, as in ca = Lt qve (Ar. *ke), but not before Sk 
a=Ar. o. European in open syllables, as in Gk gSnu 'knee,' 
pli6ro» ' tribute,' is represented in Sk by n, as in jann ^!l]t^l, 
bliara oftjtu)] ; European followed by two conss. being repre- 
sented in >Sk by short n, bs in ilneJdr^a fs'\'a'^i:on'\ ' I saw ' = Gk 
deiiori-a. This seems to show that the circumflex had the power 
of lengthening a vowt'l under certain conditions {when 
followed in parent Ar. by a vowel with a grave accent ?), the 
short European o in ^(fwM being due to some analogical 
influence. But we find also an European in the e-aeries, as 
in Gk ji&or ' thief,' connected with pifyd, klopB ' thief,' con- 
nected with klejjto ' steal.' 

260. Under the grave accent the vowel is dropped entirely. 
Thus Sk hdromi 'make' (a = Ar. e) has the past passive 
participle krtd. So also hilpami ' an'ange ' has partic. klplA. 
In the other languages these syllabic liquids have 
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resolved into non-syllabic r and I accompanied by a distinct 
vowel. Thus Gk derkomai 'see' has aorist e(lrai:on=Sk 
dtlrgam. The original syllabic nasals have not been preserved 
even in Sk. Thus Ar. *liii<S ' stretched ' appears in Sk as 
ta/d, in Gk aa tatoa, in Lt aa teiiUit. 

251. Words with the diphthong ei in their strong stage, such 
as Gk eimi ' I go,' Sk emi, show simple i in weak forms such 
as the plur. imea ' we go ' (with shifting of the Arian accent) 
= Sk imdt. It ia evident that the treatment of the diphthongio 
vowel is perfectly paiullel to that of the liquids, ei being 
equivalent to e/', which is parallel to vr and el. So also the 
strong eu is weakened to u by dropping the e, as in Gk puslSs 
' known,' pres. penthomai. 

252. The reduction of er to r, of ei to i was, of course, 
a gradual pi-ocess, and there must have been many inter- 
mediate stages. When we find Gmc «««« ' son ' contrasting 
■with Sk s\in&, Gk hlo% ' life ' with Sk jlvd ' alive,' it is natural 
to suppose that the long vowels really represent an older stage 
of weakening than the short ones. It is probable that minvt 
and «««K etc existed side by side in parent Ar., the latter 
being, perhaps, the more emphatic form. This suggests a 
similar coexistence of r and f (long syllabic r), and when we 
find Sk piirnd Df*<o^c3 ' full' (literally 'filled') with ur instead 
of the r of krld, and Gk slrotSg ' strewn ' with ro instead of ra, 
we cannot help inferring Ar. *jjftio, *sirtd. 

253. When e ia flanked by unvowellike consonants, eapew- 
ally stops, it is generally kept in the weak stage ; thus 
in Gk the weak skepl6» ' seen ' has the same vowel as the 
present aheptomai. But it is also dropt, as in the Gk aoriat 
infin. ptettltai, pres. petomai ' fly,' Sk (hini (Ar. *exi)u), plur. 
ttwdsi. The e was probably dropt everywhere at first, and 
then restored by the analogy of the strong forms. Perhaps, 
however, such weak forms as *skpt- and *ke/)t- may have 
existed side by side parallel to sumi and iiinu etc, 

254. In Sk many words ending in a cons, show accent-shift 
in inflection, thus vdk ' voice ' has ace. vdcam, gen, vdcd», emi ' I 
go' has plur. itndi 'we go.' So also inGk(^»=Ski'ixi haa ace 
^pa, gen. opdt. There is no shifting of accent in the inflection of 
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such words as dgvas, hippos, but there is every reason to believe 
that the later uniformity is not original When we find strong 
tf » in an unaccented syllable in Gk leukdi, gen. leukau ' white/ 
and, conversely, weak r accented in Sk vt'ka * wolf,' we see 
that in the Gk word the original change ^leuJtoa, gen. *liMso 
has been levelled by a compromise between the vowel of the 
nom. and the accent of the gen. In Sk, on the contrary, the 
accent of the nom. *vMo9 has been associated with the vowel 
of the gen. *vri^so. Gmc *umlfa (OE wulf) points also to Ar. 
*icfio. The Zend veArka, again, preserves the vowel of the 
nom. So also OE nDefn ' sleep ' and Gk hipnos point to Ar. 
*iw^pno$, *supn^so, we being weakened into u in the same way 
as eu (=:^ in peuthomau 

866. The following are the main types of the ^-seriee in 
their three stages : 



rang 


medium 


weak 


ek 


ok, ok 


ek, k 


ei' 


or, or 


f, r 


en 


on, on 


n, n 


ei 


oi, 6i 


i, i 


eu 


ou,6u 


u,u 



866. The other series are less clear. The a-series has a in 
the strong stage, as in Gk dgo ' drive,' Lt agd, OIceL aka, Sk 
djdmi= Ar. *rfj^, Gk aitko *set fire to,' OE dd (from Gmc 
^aida) * fire,' Gk iam * dry.' The weak stage is quite parallel 
to that of the ^-series: Sk jmdn ^ path,' Gk pass. ptc. epaktdi, 
the former representing the ^ short-weak ' (as in pUdhai) the 
latter the * long- weak ' stage (as in Sk skeptds) ; iddAd < burnt,' 
* pure,' Gk itkar6$, OE idel * idle ' (originally * pure,' * empty'), 
the latter being parallel to S\sijivd. 

867. The o-series is represented only by a few words, such 
as Gk 6zei * smells,' Lt old, Gk ano4gd ^ open,' kroud ^ strike.' 
These examples represent the strong stage. The long-weak 
stage is shown in Gk option 'to be seen,' antikru 'against' 
(literally 'striking against'), the short-weak stage in the 
variant antikru. 

868. Some words have the long vowels a, e and o in their 
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strong stages, as in the Gk verba jO^i'wC 'speak,' ^iVawii'Btond,' 
titkemi 'place,' dldomi 'give.' In all these series the short- 
■weak stage drops the vowel altogether, as in Sk devdUa = 
*dcva-dla ' god- given,' pres. Sk ddddmi=Qk. diilomi. The 
long-weak stage has i in Sk, a in European, as in the prt, 
pass. ptcc. Sk slhild, Gk alal6i from hUldmi, Gk phamin ' we 
speak,' Lt d^tua 'given.' This European ii=Sk i may point 
to an Ar. a X- 

aSB. In many cases the long vowels appear to be lengthen- 
ings of short vowels in the e, a, o-series. Thus the e of Lt 
pes ' foot,' the of (Doric) Gk pos, Gothic fo/u appear to 
be lengthenings of strong e and medium respectively (cp 
Lt pedes, Gk p6deg). So also the a and of Ok slraldgdt 
* army-leader," 6ddde ' smelt ' belongs to the a and o-seriea 
respectively. 

260. Where appears in the a and ^-series, as in Gmc 
*stdla {OE slot) ' stool ' ( + Gk histdmi), it may represent the 
medium stage of these series, being the result of (nrcumQexing. 
Lideed, Gk boniis ' altar ' stands in the same relation to 6dma 
' step' as kormos ' log' does to kerma 'anything cut small.' So 
also Gk rhegnumi ' break ' perfect errhdga is quite pai-allel to 
leipo ' leave ' perf. lehipa. 

361. Whatever its origin, the Ar. vowel-system must have 
had somewhat the following form : 
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e 


a 









s 


a 


o 


Si 




i 


ft 


- 


a 






a 


a 


i 


Gt 




i 


e 


a 









5 


u 


o 


U 




i 





n 


o 






e 


« 





Gmc 


' 


• 


e 


» 


a 






6 


u 






In OBg a is repreeented by o, i bj S f , u by ii 1, « by ^ T, 
fl by a. In IJth. o is representeii by a, and a by o — both as in 
Gmc — and o by u (=.ooa). 



Jr. 


•i 


ei 


oi 


a« 


en 


ou 


St 


6, ay 


c, >r 


a, ay 


6, av 


6, aT 


a, av 


Gk 


ai 


ei 


oi 


au 


eu 


on 


LI 


ae 


i 


i 


au 


u 


u 


Gm 


ai 


! 


ai 


a„ 


en 


aa 



I 



Sk If, b appear as ay \m, av ]s before vowels. 

263. The cwrrespondence of the long vowel diphthongs is 
not certain. In Sk the first element of all of them necessarily 
becomes a. In Gmc it seems to become a, so that di, ei, oi are 
all levelled under ai. 

264. In OBg all the diphthongs are smoothed, an becom- 
ing «. 

We wJU now consider the vowels more in detail, giving 
examples from the different languages. 

265. a. Gk a^o, Lt a^ere, OIceL aia 'drive.' From the same 
root Sk djrat, Gk agro*, Lt ager, Goth, air, OE acer 'field.' 
Gk ariJo, Lt ardre, OBg orati, Goth, ajy'an, OE prian ' plough.' 
Sk «>, Gk aj)4, Lt ai, Goth, af, OE of. 

i (weakening of ei). Sk bibhidimd, hijidimut, OE biton 
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*we bit/ So also in most of the other verbs in Gmc with 
i in the present. Sk vidmd, Gk {dfnen, OE wilon * we know.' 
Sk iddm, Lt id, Goth. iVa, OE Ait ' it.' 

267. e. Sk bAdrdmi, Qk pMrein, Lt ferre, OE beran * bear.* 
Sk niddAu, Gk mSthu, OBg m^r/i^, OE m^</w * mead.' Ar. e 
was probably very open (=x?), as it returns to a in Sk. 

268. u (weakening of eu). Sk bubudhimd, OE budon 'wel 
announced.' Sk buddkd, Gk pustSsy OE de^t^ * made known.' 
So also in the othei* Gmc verbs with eu in the pres. 

269. o. Sk astauy Gk okio, Lt octo, Goth, ahtau * eight.' Lt 
11(707, Gk ftt^, Goth, nahts * night.' o, the medium stage of e, is 
seen in perfects such as Gk dedorka, Sk daddrga, Gk pres. 
d^komai. So also Gmc a in bar *bore'=o, Sk babhdra with 
lengthening (249). Goth, satjan *set' = Sk sdddydmi, £rom 
9ed'. Gk khdrtosy Lt hortus, Goth, ^arrf* * yard ' ; the e is seen 
in Gk eukherei * easy to handle.' 

270. &. Sk UsfAdmi, Doric Gk Mstdmi (Attic Msiemi), Lt 
stare, OBg «^;^i, Lith. stoti * stand,' OE *^^/ * stooL' Gk mater 
Lt mater, OE moder * mother.' 

271. L Sk y«r<£, Lt vlvus * alive,' OE t?^ * sprout.' Short * in 
Gk btoi, OE cwic (266). 

272. e. Sk dddhdmi, Gk (Doric and Attic) tithemi * put.' 
OBg deti * do,' Goth, dids * deed.' Gk htemi * throw,' Lt semen, 
Goth. *^rf * seed.' As Ar. e returns to a in Sk and in some 
Gmc languages, it probably had the open sound x** 

273. u. Zend srUid * celebrated ' (cp Sk grutd * heard,' Gk 
klut6s with short vowel), OE kind * loud.* 

274. 6. OE dd *do,' ddm *doom,' Gk thomds 'heap,' connected 
with tithemi *ptit.' Gk mSlos * trouble,' OE mcepe * weary' 
(from mop'). 

276. ai. Gk aithd * bum,' OE dd (from *aid) ' fire.' Gk laid^ 
* left,' Lt laevus, OE slaw (from *slaiw) * weak,' * slow.' 

276. eL Gk leipo 'leave,' Goth. leiAvan (ei=i) *lend.' Gk 
9te{kAd, OE stlgan ^ascend.' Sk emi, Gk eimi *I go.' Gk 
deiknUmi *show,' Lt dlco ^Bhj,* OHG ziAan * accuse,' MnG 
verzeiAen * pardon.' 

277. oi. Gk oidos * swelling,' Lt aemidus * swelling ' adj, 
Gmc ^aitra (OHG eitar, OE dtor * poison'), oi, the medium 
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Biftge of ei, appears In Sk eman, Gk oimo* ' path' (cp n In Gk 
eimi ' I go "), Sk rireca, Gk Uloipa ' I left,' Goth. laiAte ' lent'; 
Gk loip^ ' remaining,' Goth. ^aHa ' relic' 

378. an. Gk (Aeolic) auot, Lt aurora 'dawn,' Olcel. atult 
' east.' Gk paid ' cease,' Lt paucus, Qoth./avai ' few.' 

37B. ©n, Sk hodhami ■ watch,' Gk ptuHomai ' enquire," Gmc 
beudan (Goth, biudan) ' offer.' Gk ffeud {=*ge4gd) ' taste,' Goth 
Hittan 'choose.' 

280. on, Sk perf. buMvda, Gmc *baude (Goth, iau/i) 'offered' 
Gk perf. eileloulAa ' came.' 

281. Of the diphthongs with the first element long a few 
examples most suffice. Arian ei is seen in Sk prayas, Gk plexH 
[=*plii6n), Olcel. ^m ' more.' Gk pleUtoi 'most' («=«), 
Olcd. Jleitr (e=«=Germamc at). Arian *« is seen in Sk 
dyaut ' sky,' with which cp Gk Ze««. The Ionic Gk ios (Attic 
ieds, Eolic audi) points to Ar. *att4o«. Sk yaut plor. yavat 
' cow,' Lt Ao», Gmc * ^ points to Arian ou. 

2S2. The syllabic liquids are represented as follows in the 
four principal languages : 



Ar. 


r; 1 


f 


n 


a 


Si 


r; I 


ir, ur 


-au, a 


a 


Gi 


ar, al; ra,k 


ro, lo 


*aD, a 


s 


U 


or ; ol, ul 


ra, la 


en 


a. 


Gmc 


or; o! 


ar,al,ra 


■in, un 


.„ 



I 



The forms marked (■) develop only in syllables which in 
later Ar. came to be accented. Syllabic m can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from n. 

283. r. Sk vi-ka, OHO wolf. Sk iMd 'spread' ptc, Gk 
»lra(6» 'army.' Sk vrddha 'grown,' Gk hlattdt 'sprout.' Sk 
Ard- ' heart,' Lt cord-. 

284. f . Sk Jiriidm ' ground ' ptc, Lt grdnum ' grain.' Sk 
irmd, Gmc arta. After lip conss. ? becomes ur in Sk as in 
pvrvld, Q'kprom ' foremost,' Goth.JrauJa ' lord.' 
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285. The different languages vary in the length of the r. 
Thus to Sk s^td corresponds Gk strolSiy Lt stratus^ both 
pointing to Ar. f . To Lt grdnum corresponds Gmc kom (or 
from r), to Sk purnd ' filled ' OHG vol. 

286. n. Sk sdnti, 0£ Hnd (from * sinp) Hhey are/ Sk 
tatdy Gk tatSSy Lt tenlua, ' stretched ' (cp the Gk pres. teino 
from * t/njd), Sk ^^, OE Aund * hundred/ 

287. n, Sk ffdld * gone ' from *gmtd or *gnld, Gk J^i^^i * go '1 
Sk o^^ ' duck/ Lt anasy OIceL ^m^ (from * andu). 



CONSONANTS. 

288. The following was the Ar. consonant-system : 





back 


front 


forew. 


lip 


open 




• 
J 


r; 1. s,z 


w 


nasal 


n 


n 


n 


m 


stop 


k.g 


c»J 


t,d 


p,b 


aspir. 


kh.gh 


ch,jh 


th,dh 


ph, bh 





(D 


(D;00.S,8 


9 


d 


£i 


1 


P 


Q^, G^ 


Q, m 


0, H) 


P, D 


Qo^, 00^ 


Q<», ffl^ 


00, ©♦ 


D«, DO 



The back and front nasals occur only before back and front 
stops (and aspirates) resp. in such combinations as ng^ nc, 
z occurs only before voiced stops in the combinations zg^ zdh 
etc. 

289. The breath aspirates th etc were no doubt stops fol- 
lowed by a stressed breath-glide, as they still are in Lidia. 
The voice aspirates dh etc are described by the Sanskrit 
phonetidans as voiced stops followed by sonant breath, which 

o % 
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may mean either a mere emphasizing of the following voice- 
glide or a distinct guttural croak. In '\''edic Sk ^ Ok between 
vowels becomes the inverted / coe, and consequently ^^ becomes 
/4, which is expressed not by a single letter, as is the case witii 
the other aspirates, but by /+' sonant h' which in this case 
could not well have been anything but e. Both classes of 
aspirates were originally nothing but emphasized stops, whose 
off-glides were exaggerated, 

SBO. There appear to have been two ^'-sounds, one (m?) re- 
presented by 5 in Gk, as in ziigon, Sk yngdia. '■ yoke,' the other 
{tX) being weakened to a mere breath in Gk, as in the pro- 
nominal ^ii« = Sk yd*. In Sk the latter / in reduplication- 
syllables becomes »- as in iyaja perf, of yoj ' sacrifice," instead 
of ya-. So also in Sk some verbs reduplicate with va-, suchas 
lariiA ' grow,' some with «-, such as vac ' apeak,' pointing to an 
analogous distinction of o and i. 

291. The distinction between r and I certainly existed in 
Ar. (although in Zend both are represented by r, and they are 
not separated so strictly in Sk as in European), but probably 
in a different form : it is possible that r was represented by 
trilled, / by untrilled r. 

2B2. The following table will show the development of the 
back and front atopa in the different languages : 



n 



dr. 


k 


s 


gh 


C 


i 


Jl. 


Si 


k,c 


g.i 


b1>, t 


? 


j 


h 


Zad 


k,c 


g.j 


e.i 


s 


z 


^ 


Oi 


k, P. (») 


g,i>,('i) 


kh,(lt) 


k 


e 


kh 


u 


q.e 


s 


i>,i? 





s 


\e 


OB, 


k,6,o 


ir,» 


er,2 


s 


z 


z 


liti. 


k 


S.i 


e.i 


BZ 


i 


i 


e« 


hw,h(w,e) 


kw 


S",(>») 


Me) 


k 


g 



Sk c = a, j=ttt, £;=o (or s\?), k = i. Ok lh=Ty. Lt q=Q9, 
(7=0. OBg c=vz, i=e. Lith. d'=e, ii3=e. 

293. The At. breath aBpiratea kh^ Ih, ph are tlistinctively 
preserved only in Sk, having run together with original gh 
etc in Gk. In Gmc they were confounded with Ar. k, t, p, 
which themselveB were aspirated into kh etc, passing after- 
wards into open consa. (313}. 
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204. The Old Germanic languages fall into two main I 
divisions : 

»(a) East- Germanic : 
(i) Gothic, 
(j) Scandinavian (Icelandic, Danish, Swedish). 
(S) West- Germanic : 

(3) Low-German (Old-Saxon, Old-English, Frisian). 

(4) High German. 
Within Low German E. and Frisian again form a special 
group ' Anglo -Frisian.' 

295. By a comparison of these languages among them.- 
selves and with the other Ar. languages we can reconstruct 
.parent Gmc with some certainty. This pre -historic Gmc 
language differed from its extant descendants in two im- 
portant features. It still kept the free Arian accent, often 
shifting from one syllable to another in different inflectiona 
of the same word. Thus in the verbs the pres. and infin. had 
the accent on the root syllable (bi'mn, liiriji), while it was 
thrown on to the end-syllable in the past partic. [borand), 
and the and sg. and pi, pret. (budun). Nouns in -i and -« and 
weak masculines also throw it forward {gamii»(h'=0'E gemyni. 
sunu, 6offd=OE Ijoga). Afterwards the accent was laid uni- 
formly on the first syllable, which was generally, though not 
always, the root syllable. 

296. It also had a complicated inflectional system, the verb 
living hud a number of tenses which in Gothic are reduced 
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to two — preaent and preterite. One of the most marked charae- 

teristics of the Gmc languages is their striving after aymmetiy 
and regularity, of which their vowel-gradation in such forma 
a« sing, tang, ttrng — a system which was built up out of the c(Mn- 
plicated Ar. vowel-syetem by a slow process of simplification 
and analogy — is an example. This may be partly doe to 
the influence of the Ugrian languages, with which the Gmc 
came into close contact for many centuries, just as the want 
of symmetry and isolating tendenclea of Celtic 
due to the influence of a language of the Basqu< 



3 type. 




^ 






297. The following ia the Gmc vowel-system : 



298. a=Ar. a [akr) and o {nahi, gard). 

298. i=Ar. / (m/an) and e, Ar. e became i in Omc bef<av' 
naeal + cons., aa in OE bindan compared with heljian, and 
before an i or _;' in the next syllable, as in OE btrip, bir(e}P 
' bears ' = Sk bhdrati, kr. bhSreii. It is posaible that these two 
i'fi differed in sound (f and X V). Unaccented e eeema to have 
become » everywhere in later Gmc. 

300- u=Ar. u (OE budou, tunu). Earlier Gmc o becomes b 
imder the same conditions as e becomes i, as in OE bundcn 
compared with holpen, gylden (from *gu!Jiina) from goM. 

301. e=Ar. e (beran). In some worda it ia Ar. i mutated 
by a following back vowel, as in OE nesl fi-om ^nizdo. 

302. o=Ar, H mutated by a following back vowel, es in 
OE coreii ' chosen,' Gmc *iora}ii! (cp Gk geud). This influence, 
which is only occasional with Ar. i, ia regular with u. Cp 
the OE particc. gligt-n, fogen etc. A following w, however, pre- 
serves original ti, as in OE bmlun, budon ' they offered ' etc 
Another main source of Gmc o is the development of a para* 
aitic vowel out of the Ar. syllabic liquids (OE com), which 
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before n becomes u (OE innd). Such particc. as OE />orm 
point to *irra>ia, equivalent to ^drafui, with the r resolved into 
syllabic r + consonantal r. 

303. fi. There was no pure a in Gme, as Ar. a became 
o, but in the combination *ani jjc from Ar. ani the « nasal- 
ized the preceding vowel, lengthened it, and was then 
dropped, as in the Goth, preterite /Mia, OE /lo/iie, pohte, 
whose points to earlier nasality. 

304. i=Ar. «(OEc(^) and «(«^y;aa). Nasalized t from *j«;t 
(=Ar. i»£, enk), as in OHG llhti 'easy,' 'light' (Sk langh 
'leap'). 

305. u=Ar. i (OE UU). Nasalized « from *«a^ (=Ar. k*6, 
older Gmc onH), as in OE pikte ' seemed,' pres. pt/»can &om 
*punlcjan. ' 

306. »=Ar.e{OEif(«rf), which probably had the same broad 
sound \i. In Scandinavian, OSaxon and High German a 
became a (Olcel. ildj), OSaxon dad, OHG tdi). 

307. e. A vowel of obscure origin in such words as her i 
' here ' ; sometimes the result of contraction. 

308. 6=Ar. a (OE moder) and a {dom). o from Ar. a probi 
ably had at first a broader sound than original a. 

30e. ai=Ar. ai (aid) and oi {aUr, laiba). 

310. au=Ar. au (amtr) and o« (6aiid). 

311. evL= Ar. eti (ieufian). 



CONSONANTS, 
312, The following was the Gmc consonant-system : 
h, 5 j r ; 1. |», 5 ; 8, z W. f, v 

n n m 

k, g t, d p, b 

^ = C, 5 = G,/=3, t? = 3, 

I 818. The most prominent feature of the Gmc as compared 

* *T»ith the Ar. consonant-system is the Gmc consonant-shift 

(Grimm's Law, lautverachiebung), by which the Ar. breath 

stops (and breath aspirates) become open conss., while the 

rToice stops are unvoiced, and the voiced aspirates become 
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Bimple Toioed stops ; the following being, for example, tlu 
correspondence of the point series : 

Ar. t, th d dh 
Gtitc \> t d 
Sk (udm, Gk tH, Lt /«=Goth.jSa 'thou.' S^l pieHa = 0¥^pm 
'foam.' Sk ddml, Gk ^do, Lt «/o = OE etan 'eat.' Sk md/liti, 
Gk mt!'^^w = OE »!«/« 'mead.' 

314. Of these changes that of d into i was evidently moi* or 
less direct (through whisper). That of ( to/ cannot have been 
by direct opening (as in Olrish (iWjV=Gk pater), for in that 
case Ar. d would have become ?; it muat, therefore, have been 
through the aspirate D", Ar. t and ii thua running together. 
dA in the cognatea ahows two linea of development. In Gk 
the glide is unvoiced and the resulting O" naturally becomes 
D". In Zend, Slavonic, Baltic and Celtic the glide ia simply 
dropped, dA becoming (/. It seems natural to assume that 
Gmc followed the same course as its neighbours. Aa regards 
the order of the changes, it ia clear that di could not have 
become d till Ar. d had become /, and that this latter change 
oould not have taken place till Ar, f itself had been modified— 
otherwise some two of the three must have run together. 
The changes must, therefore, have begun with that of i into/ 
through /A, d then taking the place of Ar. L, and, lastly, dh 
taking that of Ar. d. 

This general scheme is, however, modified in detail by other 
Jaws. 

316. The most important of these is Vemer'a Law, by which 
original Gmc A, p, f (from Ar. k, t, p) became g,3,v in syl- 
lables which in Ar. were unaccented, a becoming z under the 
same circumstances, g, 3, v afterwards were stopped into 
g, d, b, and z became r through to-\. The p, d, li which arise in 
this way are called 'weak,' to distinguish them from the strong 
g etc from Ar, gh. Hence the so-called 'grammatical change' 
l)y which He.tihan (OE timi) ' pull,' *tevfan (OE geojtan) 'boil,' 
*k^umn (OE ceosan) 'choose ' *hafjan ' raise ' have their past 
particc. *io^and (OE togen), *go3and. (OE »oden), *iozand (OE 
corfn), *iavand (OE kafea). In these examples the unaccented 
syllable containing the breath open cons, is separated by fj 
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intervening syllable from the accented one. If the cona. is in 
contact with the accented vowel, the rule is that the breath 
open is preserved if the accented vowel preoedea, as in */eitian, 
*6r6/iar (OE brojior) =Sk bhratd, voiced if the accented vowel 
follows, as in *fager (OE /«(/«■) = Sk pifd, *tog6 (OE iosa) 
' leader.' As this weakening is due to the voicing influence of 
the surrounding vowel, it does not extend to the beginning 
of words. 

316, The next exception is Paul and Kluge's Law, by which 
eaj-ly Gmc ^^, r/rf, SJ, became M, ft, pp, as in OE smocc (early 
Gmc *»muggd) compared with smPgajt 'creep,' These double 
voiced stops arose from Ar. -kn,, -ghi with the accent on the 
following vowel, the weak 11 being aasimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant; if, on the other hand, the accent is on the 
preceding vowel, the n is preserved. The change of Ar. -lit 
into Gmc // follows the same law : cp Olcel. gl>i ' ell ' from 
At. *^/jio (Lt 7ilm<s) with /iifl from Ar, *prn4 through Gmc 
*/olm, */olU ; so also OE irnUe from Ar. who. In the 
of the stops + n the order of the changes was aa follows : 
At. dkna £ghna aknd aghnd (&gii^) 
Gfiio dhna ^gna abn& agn^ aknlL 
asni 



ic 

I 



dhna tigna akkfi, akk^ akkfi 
Examples are : Goth, atiina ' oven ' from *uhioa (Sk ukid ' pot '), 
OE »ivtfa ' sleep ' from *»itepHO. OE liecian (cp Goth, laigon 
' lick ') from *li^hid- (Gk Ukhneub, OBg lizati) through *Ugnd, 
*Uggd \ OE tmoes from *imuhid (OBg tmyiati »f ' creep ') 
through *smvgnd, *S7iiugad, *gmvggd; OE hoppuin 'hop' from 
*iupnd (OBg Ic^pSI') through *huvnd, *h-ubnd, *iiib6d. OE 
locc ' lock of hair ' from ^lugnd ' bent ' (Ok lugdo ' bend ') 
through *luhid, *luH-d. After long vowels and diphthongs 
these double conss. were shortened. 

317. Some consonant-combinations show special develop- 
ments. Ar, sk, gf; gp remain unchanged, aa in OE fisc=\,t 
pUcit, steorra = Gk. asfer, Lt slella, gplii-an = 'ht gpm. Ar. :d 
gt, as in OE nest = Sk tildd (from *nhdd, from 
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*ni-ii{e)dS 'sitting-down'), Lt nidns. Ax. zgk, idh 1 
zd, as in OE mearg {Gmc *mfl:'^a)=OBg mosffS, Sk majji 
'marrow,' Goth, tnizdo (OE meord)= Gk mi»ti^, Sk midid 
' reward.' 

318. At. kt, pt becomes ht, ft (through Q°a, D''D), as in Goth. 
ahlau=Ok. okto, hafl ' captive ' = Lt ca/j/u*. Ar. U {tlh) becomes 
regularly is (through 0^0, Dua, uu), as in OE geicitg ' certain ' = 
Ok. i3t6s from Ar. *v:Ht6 (from *v;idl6), sometimes at by ansr 
logical and other influences, aa in OE icdgt 'thou knoweat,' 
Goth. vaUt (Gmc *icaixi), Gk oUiha, Skveflia, this tcdtt etc 
owing its i to the analogy of Gmc maM ' thou mightest ' etc 
This as was shortened in Gmc after a long vowel or diphthong, 
as in *Aaiai (OE han) ' command ' from *hai*ti, *iaiUi (cp Goth, 
httitan 'command'). SoalaoOEmoa 'food' firom *miMra, *HtoWa 
(cp Goth, mat 'food'). 

319. The variation between k and g etc in such forms as 
OE tucan, siigan 'suck,' wlcing 'pirate/ wig 'war,' ia often due 
to the influence of a lost nasal in Ar. In Ar. a nasal voiced 
a preceding breath stop under conditions which have not yet 
been determined (perhaps originally only when the syllable 
containing the stop was unaccented), as in Sk rgmtn 'singing' 
{re 'song'}, Gk m/gnumi 'mix' (Sk mlfrd 'mixed'), Lt mendae 
'mendacious' (meniiri vb), whence in Gmc a parallel alter- 
nation of i (j;) with i etc. The probability of nasal influence 
in the case of widng is confirmed by the cognate Lt vincere. 

320. The development of the Ar. back stops shows some 
peculiarities. The original representatives oi Ax. k {kh), g, gk 
in Gmc are hw, he, gw with the original Ar. rounding. But 
in an early stage of Gmc, in which Ar. o was still preserved 
as well aa Ar. o, u, u, the to was dropped before these round 
vowels, while it was kept before a, i, e. Thus Gmc *}uaDviii.% 
(OE kiawaiC) ' hew ' corresponds to Ar. *kmB- (Lt cido, OBg itrt^), 
*]co 'cow' (OE ctf) to Ar. *gd (Sk gam, Lt has), but *iiwWo 
' time ' (OE hwU) to Lt qvieiia, OBg poiiti ' rest,' Olcel. hvati 
' sharp ' (from */iva(fd) to Lt catm, Goth, kven ' woman ' to Ar, 
*geni (Sk j'dni). The w is not developed initially before a 
cons.: OE jt(if^ ' bread ' (Gmc ^/ai'ia) = Lith. klepat. In weak 

m~ ~"ZA 
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original o and u, aa above, for example in Goth, fairgnni 
[ai = Gmc e) = Lith. Perkmag (accent originally on the e). 
The w was, of course, kept before original a, i, e, but here the 
ff was dropt in accordance with Siever'a Law, by which every 
ffw — whether from Ar. i or ffk — becomes w in weak Gmo 
syllables, as in Goth, nans 'corpse' from *na{g)icig, Gk nekut, 
"Goth, vtavl 'maid' from *ma{g)wt, with which compai'e Goth. 
magu» ' boy' from *mag{w')vg=hx. niagka. The resulting alterna- 
tion of g and w in different inflections of the same word 
according as the cods, was followed by an i or an b etc, 
was afterwards levelled in moat cases, but has left traces 
in such forms as OE geeeweut getegen ' seen ' (infin. »e<m from 

•.,*(,.)»). 

321. h was afterwards weakened to a breath initially, as 

in OE her, ilud, and between vowels, aa in OHG zekan, tehan, 
where it was afterwards dropped: MnG (taeen, zeen), OE 
tin, geteon. h preserved its old sound finally, as in OHO sah, 
nahi, OEgeteaA, nielil. 

322. The following is the correspondence of the Gmc to the 
Ar. consonants, starting, for the sake of convenience, from the 
later Gmc development: — 

h=Ar. k (OE hiaican), c (OE feoh, Gmo *fehu 'property's 
Sk.pd£«), kh (Goth, habau 'have' = Lt habere), ht=ki. ki. 

3 = Aj.j (Qoth. juk ' joke' =Sk yugam). There seema also 
to have been a Gmo jj, which appears in Goth, as dilj ( = (ncD?), 
in OIceL aa gg/ G\Q\ aa in tvaddje, tvfggja=0'^ Uvwgea 'of 
two.' 

r=Ar. T (OE Teht=JA reclxf). 

l=Ar. I (OE lang=Li longws). 

> = Ar. t (Goth. > = Lt tu), th (O^ ppa 'troop, 
*fdnJrjo compared with Sk.pdnl/ran 'road'). 

H = At. « (OE 7iogu=U namg). «(«) = Ar. tt (OE gewUs). 

z = weak Ar. « {^kozand, Lt gmiure). zg, zd = Ar. 2gh, zdh. 

w=Ar. w (OE wrtisSk veda), weak Ar. k, gk (Goth, naus, 

main). There seems algo to have been a Gmc ww, repi-eaented 

l'i& Goth, by ggv ( = Q6Qb?), in Olcel. by gg{v), as in iriggv. 
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lry^=OE hiame 'fiuthful,' OleeL ig^va =*kcggKa = 
iieateam=*kaMwam 'htm' (Gmc *i«nm'«)> 

f=Ar./.(OE/«fcr),^{OE^«>. fi=^hi.pf. 

n=Ar. g, « (OE 2«!^, wotit). 

iD=Ar. M (OE »«/«). 

k=Ar. $ (OE «»mi), j (OE «>r« = Sk jirnd, OBg rriw). 
lUswemk Ar. i«, ^, jt'jc. 

g=Ar. sk (Goth. JIM* 'Btrangier' = Lt i(w/t>, OBg gotti), ji 
(OE ffM=oig zlato), weak Ar. * (fc^aiw). '^eak Ar. « (OE 
ibyy/ ' nail ' = Sk naiia). 

t=Ar. d (OE rf«*). tt= At. tt, :d (OE ricorm, ntd). ii,fl 
= Ar. ib,/ii. ^^=we^ At. in. dn, dkn. 

d= At. dk (OE w«fu), weak Ar. t (OE TCrf«i). 

p=Ar. 5 (OE »ap 'B8p' = Sk »abar). j>p=-weak Ar. /1>,^ 

b=Ar. i^ (OE beran), weak Ar. ^ (*iaJff*w). 

823. The change of Grac ^, ?, r, r into j, d, fi, r, aa in the 
OHG participles zogan (zoi-aa), sodan {itotan), kaba» ijiapa»), 
ioran is apparently common West Gmc. 

824. Final Gmc : is always dropped in WGmc, 6s in OE 
ice (Goth, reis, Gmc *wiz), ad 'more,' Goth. MaM = GmC *maii 
(cp Goth, maiza). 

325. Another WGmc change ia the doubling of conaa, 
before j, which was then dropped in OHG and OE, but kept 
in Old Saxon. Examples are OSaxon witlio (Goth, trt/ja), 
Uffffian (Goth, lagjan), biddian (Goth, liidjan), Ktlian (Goth. 
mijan), tkeppian (Goth, aio/j/an) = OE rcilta, ifcgan, biddan, 
t^tt-an, gr^ppan. This doubling is in OSaxon and OE 
confined to conss, which are preceded by a short vowel; 
but the evidence of OHO forms such as leiflen from older 
*ltfitjm (Gmc *&j(/?(Im) = OSaxon Ifdan, OE ISdan, shows that 
it must once have been carried out, though soon dropped in 
OSaxon and OE. -rj- seems to have developed into rrj in 
OHO (idrren = Got'ii, /tavnjan 'hear'), but in the other lan- 
guages a parasitic vowel seems to have developed itself 
between the r and tbe^', which prevented the doubling, t 
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OE ifre, gen. ^I'rii/es^Goth. harji 'army,' fifrimi = Goi\i, hazjan 
' praiae.' 



I 



HIGH GEBMAN CONSONANT- SHIFT, 



326. The second, or High German, consonant-shift la an 
independent, and much later phenomenon. The first ahift 
was probably completed (or nearly so) some centuries before 
our era, the second did not begin till probably at least five 
centuries after it. It Was a gradual process, which began in 
the highlands of Southern Germany, being carried out moat 
completely in the Alemannic and Bavarian dialects, and 
gradually spread northward to the Frankish dialects — along 
the Rhine even beyond Cologne — i-esulting in various com- 
promises between Higli and Low German, included under the 
common name of ' Middle- Germ an,' to which group Modern 
High German belongs. 

327. The following are the changes which constitute the 
second shift : — 

Gmc k g, s h t d, « > p b f v 

^OHG ch, hh k h z, zz t d ph, ff p v b M 
c^ = ac, C. J=DS. r.- = S'S'. ph = Xi°. fl 

828. The first change was the aspiration of k, t, p into kk^% 
afterwards written ch, *lh, ph, also written pf, pointing to 
afiVication (140}, which in the case of ^ was carried out com- 
pletely in all the dialects. After a vowel all the aSi-icates 
lost their stop, the second element being doubled by way of 
compensation, although the doubling is simplified finally, in 
accordance with the general rule of OHG spelling. Hence 
OE macian, ic, open, scip appear in OHG as waiAon, ih, offan, 
ikif. In one OFrankish text Gmc t between vowels is written 
««, after a vowel at the end of a word z», as in wazgsar, dhaia= 
OE ifesler, /)/e( ; the other OHG mss vrriting ;r, z : Kazzar, 
dan. In MnG this Weakened 2 has become n^ipatier (vaa*r), 
dasi (das) — but in MHG it never rhymes on g, from which 
it was no doubt distinguished by its dentality — *. Initially, 
and after oonss, and when doubled (both by Gmc and West 
Gmc doubling) k, t, p remain affricates : kliorn, chorn = OE eont. 
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tBerch=iBeorc, we{c)cken =weccan ; phmniny=pfHing, Mpian= 
helpan, gie(p)pien=»cfpj>an. In the ftbove-mentioned Frankish 
text the strong afiricate of ( is written j, that of It being ei- 
preesed by (z between vowels, by z finally: riV=OE (ul, holz= 
holt, aetzan aa&=igllati, scaz=scatl. In the other texts they 
write zz in »ezzan as in wazzar etc. 

329. In the combinations «i, */, »p, tr, kt, fi the atope are 
not shifted : /«i=OE jhe, «tein-=%tdn, trd^n=tTedan, feh(an= 

feohtan. 

330. The change of j etc into k etc, as in kiporan = OE gehortu, 
is confined to a few of the most southern dialects, g etc 
probably had their present South Gm pronunciation Q' etc. 
WGme gg etc, on the other hand, are regularly unvoiced: 
^r«C)K=OE lirycg, pttti=hgdd. 

331. Gmc/ was first voiced and then stopped, becoming i, 
as in darn, er(7a=0E/wre, eorpt. The intermediate w is written 
th and dh, rarely with the OE ?. 

333. Gmc/was no doubt voiced like/, but having become 

a Up-teeth instead of a simple lip cons., it was not stopped. 

The resulting > is expressed by f in the oldest texts, in 

accordance with OE usage, afterwards by the Romance «, v : 
fater (u«/er}=OE fader, Jluol=fi5d, grdvo=gerSfa. In some 

late texts v ia written initially after a preceding voiced sound, 
f after a breath: ta vdhest, th fdhe, showing that v really 

meant ». 

333. Gmc r, being a lip-cons., was easily stopped, becoming 

b, as in Jiaban (OE hafen, Gmc *havand) ptc of ieffen (Goth. 

hafjan, OE fi^hban) ' lift.' This b is sometimes written p in 

the southern dialects. 
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RUNES. 

OEBMANIC. 

The consideration of the national Germanic alphabet — 
the Runic— haa been deferred to the present place because its 
development cannot be understood without reference to the 
Gmc consonant-system. 

334. The oldest — common Gmc — Runic alphabet of 24 
letters is preserved in inscriptions going back to about the 
third century a.d. The order and values of its letters are 
Bfi follows : 

.34567 
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tbemli) od 

336. As regards the origin of the runes, there can be no 
doubt that they are taken either from the Greek or the Latin 
alphabet. 

336. The changes of shape in the runes are the result of the 
material on which they were carved, nl slabs of beechwood. 
The first result of this was the substitution of angles for 
curves: whether we derive the runic d and i from the later 
Latin curved or the earlier Latin and Greek angular forma,. 
the result would necessarily be the same. So also with #. 
The second main change was the elimination of horizontal 
lines, as shown in the ( ; this was to avoid cutting along the 
grain of the wood, which causes splintering and indistinctness. 
Convenience of cutting led to the substitution of perpendi- 
cular for sloping strokes, as in the a, and also to inversion.^ 
of some of the letters, as we see in the «. So also / would. 
have assumed the form it has, whether it was taken from the 
Greek-Latin U or the exclusively Greek f*. Finally, we have 
the principle of compactness : the side-strokes are never 
I allowed to rise or descend beyond the top or bottom of the 
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main stem. Thus, as the side-strokes of F could not be bent 
downwards without confusion with F^ a, they had to be 
moved lower down so that they Could be turned up with- 
out projecting above the top level of the main stroke. We 
now see that the most refractory letter was E. By turning 
it on its side they got two upright stenls, ahd by simplifying 
the two other strokes into a broken line — ^by which at the 
same time they got lid of the horizontal stroke-^they evolved 
the runic M • Other changes were made to differentiate letters 
that would otherwise be confounded, as in the case of M ^ 
and M ^» H ^ and 1^ n. We see from }^ 6A= Greek-Latin > that 
the main stem might be lengthened. Hence there is no 
necessity for identifying S^ o with the Qreek omega : it may 
just as well be a modification of the angular equivalent of the 
Greek-Latin 0, which would, besides, have been liable to 
confusion with one of the forms of the i)-rune fy which is 
exactly that of an angular O. 

887. The fifteenth rune "¥ occurs only in the very oldest 
Scandinavian inscriptions, where it is the regular symbol of 
that front-modified r which stands for Gmc z, as in the nom. 
sg XF^I^^IH' ffastir =Li iostU, original r being represented by 
R, asin H5iR+P Aoma. The "¥ — which has the form >|C (pos- 
sibly only an ornamental variety) in one alphabet — seems to 
point to the old Greek-Italian I rather than the late Latin Z. 

838. We may now turn to the new letters. ^ i) is clearly 
a reduplication of <i, and $ j of I i (possibly of <). P w is 
probably a modification of runic H u. 

830. Xff and M^ appear to be reduplications of <>& and 
Greek-Latin D respectively. Another view is that they are 
the Greek X iA and ® tA resp. ; but it is difficult to see how 
these letters could have been applied to Gmc sounds which at 
that time were either Ar. ffA^ dA or else some modification 
of them — one would rather expect them to be ap{)lied to the 
Gmc representatives of Ar. M, ^, M, t. The use of Greek- 
Latin D to express / seems to point to a stage in which 
^ expressed both t and /, ^ both d and 9 — that is, when 
Vomer's Law had begun to work, as is further shown by the 
existence of a runic z. When dA became simple d, a new sigi^ 
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was made by first doubling and then joining back to back two 
ta, 80 that the old ^ ^ came to have the exclusive valued", 
which vraa afterwards made to include that of/, in order to 
avoid the greater ambiguity of ^ =both / and /. The value 
of OE ? was in later times extended in the same way, ao 
that it stood for the breath as well as the voiced sound. The 
runic X tf was probably formed, on the analogy of M^ by "■ 
niodification of <, which, in the runic alphabet as in the Latin, 
seems to have been originally the only back cons, 

340. The value of runic F/ does not prove conclusively 
that the runic alphabet must be of Latin origin, for in Greek 
itself such speUings as filE = Fe from Ar. *itce through **v>ie, 
show that the digamma must often have had the sound of o. 

341. The evidence of the forms of the letters is strongly in 
favour of the Latin origin, but chronological arguments show 
that the runes must have been borrowed several centuries 
before our era, at a time when the Germanic tribes could not 
have been influenced by the Romans, for otherwise sufficient 
time would not be allowed for their divei^ence from their 
original forms. On the whole the most probable theory 
seems to be that the runes are of Indirect Greek origin, and 
that they were adopted by the Goths from some non-Germanic 
tribe of central Kusaia about the third century B.C. 
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342. The following changes of form and value occur in 

the OE runea. As the sound a became ee very generally in 
OE, 1^ naturally took the latter value, a new sign for a 
being formed by a slight modification — }f a. The name of 
^ was *ansm, which in OE by regular sound-change becomes 
os; hence ^ with a alight modification — F* — became the symbol 
of o, 0, keeping the place of the old F, which with its new 
value was relegated to the end of the alphabet. The name of 
the ori^al o-rune was ojiil, which in OE became irpH; hence 
ft assumed the value ic, ff. A sign for y was made by com- 
bining « and i into ff). The diphthong T ea (or eo 'i) is of 
^ obscure origin. Of the conas. Q j was disused because n had 
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been stopped into m, and as g before front vowels had become 
ffi, the rune x 9^^ became the symbol of original j as well 
as of g. The pure back a was then provided with a special 
symbol by modifying X into M gar. In the OE runes k is 
represented by k ^^ in various forms, and by ^, which is 
evidently a modification of the yar-rune, and probably stands 
for the back a as distinguished from q, of which cen appears 
to be the proper symbol. 

848. The following is the correspondence of the OE and 
Gmc runes to the original Greek or Latin forms. 
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DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

844. There were four chief dialects of OE : [i) Nortkumbri^A 
(North.), (3) Mercian (Merc.), corresponding to the later Mid-' 
land, (3) Wett-Saxon (WS), (4) Kmti^h (Kt). North, and Merc 
together form the Anglian group. Kt represents the dialect 
of _tho Jutes, WS that of the Saxons ; together they form the 
Sou/iem group. 

346. The oldest dated ms containing OE words is a Ktl 
charter of 679, but some of the Kunic insci-iptions are prob- 
ably older. At the end of the 9th cent, a great revival of 
prose literature in WS took place under Alfred, and hence- 
forth WS becomes the ofScial language of the laws and 
charters, although the local dialects are still represented in _ 
more or less unsophisticated texts. The OE texts up to 900 | 
preserved in contemporary mss, with the exception of Alfred'a 1 
works and the Chronicle, together with the Runic iuscriptionfl, 
are given in my Oldest English Texts (OET). 

346. North, extended from the Humber to the Forth. 
Early North. (eNorth.) from 700 or earHer to 800 or some- 
what later is scantily represented by Bunic inscriptiona, 
short poems and proper names, all printed in OET. Late 
North. (LNorth.) of the latter half of the loth cent, is repre- 
sented by the interlinear gloss in the Durham Gospels (Du.) 
and the Durham Ritual (Rit.), both of which are quite fi-ee 
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both from WS and Scandinavian influence. There are 
North, characters. 

347. Mercian extended from the Thames northwd.. 
eMerc. is represented (partly at least) liy the Corpus gloBsair 
(Cp). and in a very pure and consistent form by the Tespasian 
Psalter (VP), which is probably (as also Cpl) West-Merdan, 
and by some WMerc. charters. IMerc- (South Yorkshire) 
is represented by the interlinear gloss in the Ruahworth mj 
of the Gospel of Matthew (Ru.), the gloss on the other gospeli 
being a copy of Du. The language of the later Merc, chartfln 
is greatly mixed with WS. 

348. WS occupied the whole district aonth of the Thames. 
with the exception of Kent, and apparently of SuiTey, whose 
dialect seems to he nearly Et. WS seems also to have 
spread up the valley of the Severn, and so encroached on the 
Mere, dialect. The oldest document of WS is a charter o( 
778, followed by one of 847. There are very few eWS 
charters. The most important eWS texts are Alfred's trans- 
lation of Gregory's Pastoral Care (Past.), and of Orosiaa 
(Or.), together with the Parker text of the Chronicle (PChr), 
all preserved in contemporary msa. IWS is represented most 
purely in ^Ifric's Homilies (jEfcH). 

34D. oKt is represented (partly at least) by the Epinal 
and Erfui-t glossaries (Ep., Ef.), the former probably written 
at the beginning of the 8th cent., and by numerous charters 
in an apparently pure dialect. IKt is represented by a 
few charters and by glosses on the Proverbs of Solomon 
(Kgl). 

360. Very little is known of the East-Anglian dialects of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, although there are a few late Suffolk 
charters. The East-Anglian dialects (perhaps including that 
of Eaaex) seem to have had some features in common with 
Kt (which may be partly the result of common WS influence), 
forming with it a special South-Eastern group. 

361. Most of the IWS mss which are copies of earlier ones 
show a mixture of forms of different periods : they never 
retain the older forms consistently, and hardly ever carry out 
their own spellings consistently. There is also a considerable 
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mixture of dialect. This is especially the case in the poetical 
texts, which are mostly loth and i ith cent, copies of Anglian 
originala. 
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852. The Anglo-Saxons brought with them to England 
their national runic alphabet. On their conversion to Chris- 
tianity they adopted the Latin alphabet in its British form. 
At first the Latin and the Runic alphabet continued to be 
used side by side, the one in writing, the other in iascriptions, 
without influencing one another. Li the oldest niBs we find 
v expressed by «{i'),J' by M, and it is not till the 9th century 
that these digraphs are generally superseded by the more 
convenient p and }> of the Runic alphabet. Some of the in- 
scriptions show a mixture of Roman uncials and runes. 

353. The OE alphabet consisted of the following letters, 
those in () being only occasionally used : a, a, e, (f), i, 0, », g ; 
b, c, d, d,f, g, k, {/■), /, M, «, p, (gu), r, s, i, /, w, x, (z), 

364. In determining the values of the letters in OE we 
must be guided by the traditional pronunciation of Latin, 
remembering, however, that the pronunciation learnt by the 
Anglo-Saxons was more archaic than that of the Continent. 
The evidence of such Welsh loan-words as cin/r from Lt cera 
shows that the Celts pronounced Lt c as a everywhere, and it 
ia to Celtic tradition we must ascribe such OE spellings as 
Ce»i = o\ir Kent, while in the OHG of the 8th cent, c before 
front vowels was used to express (ta), as in cit = zU. z still 
had its original value of (dz), as shown by the spelling ladzarut 
=J,a:arm in Past. OE spelling is also very archaic in ita 
retention of 1/ in ita original value of Greek w f, while in 
OHG it had been confounded with i, and almost entirely 
disused. y=i survives to the present day in Swed, and Dan-, 
having been introduced into Scandinavia by the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries. Lastly may be noted the separation of ae, oe 
and e, which on the Continent were soon levelled under simple 
e. Here, again, the Scandinavian languages show English 
^influence, oe is always written in two letters, but ae is con- 
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tracted into tf, especially in WS, the earlier texts writing iu- 
differently ae, iv, f (in which the tag ie a shortened a), and — 
by omission of the tag of f—e. In VP e is regularly written 
for short <e, and fp, ae, f are reserved for tf. In Kt, both early 
and late, e is freely used both for a and /?. In this book the 
f of the mss is printed «, to avoid confusion with the normal- 
ized f parallel to p. 

356. There ia, however, a good deal of uncertainty about 
OE pronunciation, owing especially to the defecta of thur 
consonant- symbols, p, for instance, being a very ambiguouB 
letter. Here we must be guided by comparison with the 
cognates, and with the ME and MnE forms, as also by the 
laws and analogies of OE itself, and the variations of its 
spellings. 

STRESS (metre)'. 

366. As quantity and stress are as essential elements of 
metre as time and barring are of music, it follows that the 
metres of a dead language ought to be, or at least may be, 
sure guides to its quantity and stress. 

But in practice it is impossible fully to harmonize the 
natural quantity and stress of a language with the artificial 
quantity and stress of metre : one or other must go to the 
wall. Thus, our present verse is based mainly on the natural 
stress of the language, each strong stress marking the begin- 
ning of a foot (bar). But the streBs-groups of ordinary speech 
amount to nothing more than prose; to make these stress- 
groups into metrical feet it is necessary to have them of eqnaJ 
(or proportionate) length, and in English verse we lengthen 
or shorten syllables without scruple in order to make the feet 
of the requisite length. In Greek and Latin, on the contrary, 
the language itself supplied the quantities, and the division 
into feet (barring) was effected by an artificial metrical stress 
(ictus), which completely overrode the natural stress of the 
language. It was natural in Greek and Latin to found metre 
on the quantities rather than the stresses of the language 
partly because stress was probably not very prominent, but 
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Eoainly because of the strictness and clearness of the dis' 

tinetions of quantity and their entire independence of position 
and accent. In English these conditions are so imperfectly 
fulfilled that it is almost impossible to reproduce in it even so 
simple a metre as the Greek hexameter. In some languages, 
especially those which have no marked distinctions of stress 
(and quantity) the natural language supplies nothing but the 
number of syllables, which is strictly adhered to, such a 
variation as aaa for ad (as in the hexameter) not being allowed. 
We have then three varieties of metres, if we class them 
according to their linguistic basis : (i)»^r«*-metre, {2)qitanlity- 
metre, (3) t^Uaiie-oietTe. 

3fi7. There are, of course, endless compromises possible. 
Even in Greek there can be no doubt that the natural quan- 
tities were often forced in metre ; and in English the best 
poets are influenced by an unconscious respect for the natural 
quantities of the language. 

858. Old-English verse is a remarkable instance of auch 
a compromise. In it the numlser of syllables is perfectly 
indifferent, as long as they do not interfere with the other 
conditions. Quantity is rigorously observed within certain 
limits, but the main element is the natural stress of the 
language, both word- and sentence-stress, whose laws are 
observed with great strictness. Alliteration is indissolubly 
connected with stress. Each full (long) verse has four stresses, 
and is diwded by the caesura into two half (short) verses, 
bound together by alliteration ; one or two accented syllables 
in the first half verse and one in the second beginning with 
any vowels (generally different) or the same consonant, the 
last alliterative syllable being always the last but one : 
fiacom I'nngan | faldor fegna, 
rf^cene monn | rfomege weor]>od. 

358. The alliterating syllable must not only be the stressed 
one of the word it belongs to, but this word must also have 
the strongest stress of any in the half verse. We know by 
the written accents of OHG mss that in all syntactical com- 
binations of nouns (subst. or adj.) the first member of the 
group had the main stress, the verb being regularly subordinated 
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to the noon, and the metrical laws show the same prindp 
wafi foUofwed in OE also. Thas in each a line as 

4rana Beanstanes sope gel£ste 
MUMu necessarily takes the alliteiation because it preced 
BeaMtane*, and such a line as Beaiutanei 9uhu 9dpe gelA 
woald be impossible, because then BeamttdMei would take t 
chief stress and alliteration, while, on the other hand, it wov 
be quite regular if some verb were substituted for Bea%9tdn 
So also in such groups as 'pecdtm im^tre, 'mitre \peoden * fam€ 
prince,' 'earan :iwd, 'twegen -fit, 'peoden iHropgdr, 'vardum :« 
'Aand and irand ' hand and shield.' Quantitative, half-p: 
nominal adjectives, such Bsftla^ manig^ eall form an exceptic 
lealles 'manncynnet. 

360. Pronouns are generally subordinated to verbs as well 
to nouns, often also to prepositions : nienig heora 'Pohie^ 'of hi 
'i^pelum. Emphatic pronouns, such as Mdf oper^ Sic, agfier s 
however, treated like nouns. Even unemphatic person 
and demonstratives (articles) sometimes take the full str 
from a noun or another pron. : 'uiu^&r twega ' us two/ ^u ' 
4eald€ity on 'Jtam dtBge 'Piuei lifes. 

361. Adverbs are treated like nouns when they form a s 
of compound with a following noun or verb : 'tcide gesu 
feorrau cumen, 'inn gdn, 'll standan. If the adv. follows 1 
verb, it generally loses its stress : 'tc/ilan /wM, '/e^J^ qfier 
In other cases adverbs, especially quantitative and intensive i 
the corresponding adjj., § 359) do not generally take the stre 
micle 'leofre, ful 'piccllcey neallei 'swasllce * not pleasant] 
Other adverbs, such as ku, sicd, ^r, Jianne sometimes take 1 
stress from the verb, but often not: panon he geeohte^ 
'lamp eowl 

862. A finite verb is generally subordinated to an 
finitive, participle or finite verb dependant on itself, just ai 
they were nouns : ge motan -gangan^ 'lldan tcolde, eow kit 's^c^ 
her sindon geffrede^ cwadon pst he 'w&re. 

868. The fundamental principle of OE sentence-sti 
evidently was to stress the modifying, attributive word, wh 
was generally put before the word modified. 
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Composition-stress. 

364. In composition the same principle is evident: the 
modifying word comes first, and takes the stress, as in 'heofon^ 
rtce^ 'Aeard'fcff * hard of edge,' 'sqp-fast, 'eorp-lic, where the un- 
stressed second element has had its vowel shortened (Qoth. 

Abstract (verbal) substantives compounded with inseparable 
particles throw the stress on to the particle in the same way, 
as in 'and^swaruy and the analogy of Sk makes it probable that 
this was also the parent Ar. accent. The corresponding 
verbs take the stress on the r^t, the particle being often 
weakened, so that we have in OE such pairs as : 
'and-giet ''intelligence' on'gietan 

•8ef-J?unca ' grudge ' of J?yncan 

•or-J?anc * device ' a')r§ncan 

•uj?-gang * escape ' o^'gangan 

•bi-g§ng * worship ' be'gangan 

Substantives corresponding to verbs with separable prefixes 
(361) take the stress on the particle in the same way, thus 
to the separable compound verb 'inn-gdn corresponds the in- 
separable compound subst. 'inn-gang. 

365. The difierent treatment of substt and verbs is due 
to the fact that andgiet etci were true compounds already in 
parent Gmc, while in on'gietan as well as inn-gdn there was 
only a loose collocation of the two elements, so that the accent 
could be put either on the particle or verb, according as the 
one or the other was more emphatic. In Sk there is no such 
thing as inseparable verb-composition. In a normal Sk 
independent sentence the verb is put at the end and has no 
accent, which is taken by the preceding particle, as in dpa 
gacchati ' he goes away,' while in a dependant sentence the 
particle yields its stress to the verb, as in y^ 'pa gdcckaii * who 
goes away.' The former corresponds to the OE 'inn-gdn^ the 
latter to 'wtitan purh^ on-gietan. Such compounds as ongietan 
did not become inseparable till the prefix had lost its in- 
dependent meaning, as also, in many cases, its independence 
of form. 
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366. The same stressing of the root-word is common in 
compounds of prep. + snbst or adverb, such as iSrd^tg^ ofdune^ 
icrg€&drt^ brforan^ where we have similar weakenings of the 
first element) (fdmme becoming adnne^ and even dme in dune- 
Htgan^ be^ut^n becoming Man, etc 

QUANTITY. 

Metres 

367. The line quoted above 

ySk com inn-gan | ealdor ]>egna 
is an example of the quantitative element in OE verse in its 
simplest form : 



aa aa I aa aa 



While the quantity of the unstrest syllables is indifferent, the 
substitution of such a word as eyning for ealdor would spoil the 
verse : it would be too short. 

368. Such a half-verse as eyning on corpre is, on the other 
hand, correct, because Ma is metrically equivalent to aa, 

369. The number of unaccented syllables between the 
stresses may be increased even to three, as in &re%t gesohte^ 
stpgde 96 fe ciijte. But such a half-verse as *are9ta 9ohte would 
be impossible, because when a long strest syllable is followed 
by a medial syllable, this medial syllable takes a secondary 
stress, and the verse becomes too heavy. 

870. The following are the five main types of the second 
half-verse, which is more regular in its structure than the 
first (note that the quantity of weak and half-strong syllables, 
and of strong syllables at the end of a verse is indifferent) : 
{a) aa aa : ealdor {^egna 

{b) -a(a) aa a : siJ^J^an gerest wear)? 

(c) -a(a) a aa : ond heaj^ow^um 

{d) a a-aa : feond manncynnes 

{e) aaa a : SuJ?d^na folc 

371. It will be observed that the truncation of the second 
foot of {b) and of the first of {c) is made up by the initial weak 

^ Sieveri : Zor rhytbmik des germAniichen allitterationBvenes (Paul und 
Braones Beitriige, x). 
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eyllables— the ' auftakt,' while (•/) and (e) are weighted by the 
additional half-stress, whose quantity is indifferent. Similarly 
in (u) if the second half of the first foot is a half-atreat syllable, 
the following stress-syllable may be short, aa in ■fjfnl -.oft 
Hfre^, d-a aa being felt as of equal weight with aa aa. 

372. In (c) the immediate succession of two long stress- 
syllables as in gebUn haifihn is generally avoided, either by 
resolving the first stress into two short syllables, as in the 
example above, or else by having the next stress- syllable 
short, as in on land Bpta. Here there ia no compensation else- 
where in the verae. 

373. In the first half- verae the same types re-appear, but 
with certain licenses in the introduction of half-strong and 
weak syllables, which are often associated with double alliter- 
ation. 



Orthography. 

374. The metre enables us to settle the quantity of accented 
vowels with certainty in many cases, but in many it fails. It 
tells us nothing about the quantity of unstrest vowels (for the 
fact that such a word as Umlere takes a secondary stress on 
its second syllable has nothing to do with the length of that 
syllable), or of vowels followed by more than one cons. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine the ms evidence. 

376. Doubling of long vowels is common in the oldest ms8, 
and occura throughout the OE period. It is often confined 
to monosyllables, aa in aa ' ever," 

376. In VP the short a is written e, as in ceiter, kefde, bee, 
a being written ae (is, f), as in dael, dal, dflan. The diphthong 
ei having become simple e. this sound is sometimes exprest by 
ei. as in eU, (leifl=el, ded in Op. feint; Du. In WS iff is used 
to express J, aa in attigge in the Past., u-iggend, and in the later 
hig=.ki, etc, 

377. There are a few accents in Cp, and in the loth cent. 
they become common, though there b no ma which accents 
fully. VP has a few doublings, but no accents. Accents and 
doubling are sometimes combined: letif. viif OKT, ad BIH. 
Sometimes two accents are written on one vowel (as in a 



* 
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charter of 997). The 0£ accent is the ' apex ' of the LaUq I 
ioBcriptiona. Aocording to the general principles of Britiih 
calligraphy it is generally finished off (Uke the straight fiotl 
stroke of many letters) with a tag, which has misled most 
German editors into printing it as a circumfles. It is often 
diffieolt to know what vowel it is pat on, but as there can be 
DO doubt that it was written upwards, we must aesume thit 
it is meant to be over the letter where it begins. But it often 
begins distinctly on a preceding or following cons., and is 
aometimes even shifted on to the vowel of another syllable : 
h^anum, defdKum Leechd., trardtt, ajid* Or. In the first instance. 
however, the accentuation may be intentional (cp 381). 

378. As the older editors omit the accents, while Kemble 
and the Germans normalize, and Thorpe sophisticates the ms 
evidence, it is difficult to get at it. Thorpe's Chronicle is, 
however, reliable. So also are the Cambridge ed. of the 
Gospels, CockajTie's Leechdoms, Godwin's Gujjlac, the Blick- 
ling Homilies (BIH), and my own GET, Past., and Or. 

379. The accuracy of the mss differs greatly. The beat 
is the (Lauderdale) Or., which has hardly more than two 
undoubted errors. PChr has nothing doubtful down to 
937 (except Keg). Both mss, however, accent sparingly, and 
confine their accents to a few words, such as the pret. fdr. 
The Cambridge ms of JEfcH printed by Thorpe (but not a* 
printed by him) is fairly good, as also the \VS Gospel of ittt. 
The PaBt. accents freely, but often very inaccurately : it would 
be easy to prove from this test that every vowel in the 
language was long ; if, however, we disregard every case in 
which a word is accented only once, most of the anomalies 
disappear. In the following details a single occurrence of a 
doubled vowel, or of an accent in Or, has been considered 
authoritative, bub, as a rule, no quotations have been made 
from the accented words of the other texts unless the word (or 
some inflection etc of it) occurs at least twice in the same ms. 
Wherever an isolated form is quoted from these texts, it is 
enclosed in (). 

380. In some cases it seems doubtful whether the accent 
was not meant to indicate something else than Quantity. 



I 
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fuopouard, eiHadle in Op, together with uiiil/ihi (OET), seem to 
flhow that »?, a« were used for conaonaQtal u,itu = w. Opiaa=\X 
jut in the Leechd. Such accentuations as fdiu (twice on one 
page in Past.), opene (Past.), cynini/ (Chr), gecvTon (Chr), akreihh 
(jEfcH) cannot possibly indicate length, which would be against 
metre and the whole history of the language, and if they mean 
anything at all, it must be stress, which the scribe confused 
with quantity. 

381. But there are many accents which cannot be anything 
but the result of pure carelessness. The accents not being 
required by the reader (I myself being able to read an un- 
accented quite as fluently as an accented text), came to be 
regarded as ornaments, without which the page had a bare 
look, and were consequently partly written mechanically, 
partly dashed in almost at random. Sometimes, of course, 
quantity -marks are a help, as in the case of God and god, which 
latter is often written good, god in the homilies, the striving 
after distinction being evident in such a collocation as gode» 
good in BIH. Hence when a scribe deliberately writes God 
with an accent, as happens once in the Or. and several times in 
^fcH, we can only ascribe it to careless neglect of the context. 
So also when we find in Gujil. tc wnfe subj. pret. followed by 
the correct pres. ic leHte. A very puzzling feature of some 
later texts, such as two mss of the Leecbd., is their accentua- 
tion of inflectional syllables : bogdi, vtsrdn, buterdn, namdn, 
Kylfdn, drincda, gthieadvm, langum, wearmum, vundum, nemn^3. 
But this ia probably merely the result of dashing in the 
accents after the page has been written, the accent being 
meant for the preceding syllable. It often happens that the 
accents get worse in the middle of a ms. Thus in Past, they 
seem more careless after pp. 70-80, and in the WS Luke there 
is a marked change for the worse after cap, 12. 

382. The results of metrical and accentual evidence can 
often be confirmed by that of ME, especially as shown in 
Orm's spelling, and Mn£. 

383. The lengthening of 6nal strest vowels is proved by 
the accents : ve, gee, M Du. ; hi Ru, ; hi, ki jEfcH ; he, ]is, me, 
pit, hi, hig Mtt. In Mtt the emphatic pronominal «e ia often 
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accented : pis ys se hepim pe gecweden ys, . ; */ 9e towyrp9, . ; h 
hyd, . ; m6 pe %egd. The article se is not accented in Mtt, and 
rarely elsewhere. There is no accentual authority for a dis- 
tinction between ne ' neither * and %e ^ not/ %i occarring only 
sporadically in both senses — ofbenest in that of ' not' 

384. There is unmistakable evidence of lengthening before 
single conss. in subordinate monosyllabic words : 

<y(prep. and adv.) Past., Or., Chr. 

6n (prep, and adv.) Past, Or., Du., .£fcH. Also in in Or. 

&e (conj.) BIH, Leechd. Orm has ace. 

at prp. VP. dat VP. giet Past, gyt, git McEL ; g^t often 
elsewhere. 

For other words the evidence is not so full : 

U (OET), Past, (often), and elsewhere. hU Chr. p^ Chr. 
Pronominal //# in Mtt. 

h{m Or. 

(c Ct. mec Du. 

hit (OET). hw^t iEfcH. 

386. Lengthening in the following prefixes seems to fall 
under the same head : 

Sr-icene JEtcK, Srsorgnesie Past. 

dn^syn Mtt. 

un-asecgefidlic, ungemetlic^ unmiltsung Or. un- Du., i£fcH, Mtt, 

wdnn-spedig OT. = ican-. 

fSrdSn in Or. is more doubtful. 

886. If the lengthenings of on and of un- etc are parallel, 
we should expect to find the prefix a- (which was probably 
short at an earlier period) lengthened in the same way as swd 
etc. That this was the case is proved by the accents : drede 
etc OET, dsendan etc Or., Past., Ru., iEfcH, Gu)?l. (not in Du. ?). 
The later weakenings oicm and of seem to have been lengthened 
by the analogy of this older a- : (dweg, dmang, ddune) = onweg^ 
ongemang^ ofdune Chr. tSbrac PChr shows that the older prefix 
ti^ was levelled under the prp. td. 

387. There are similar lengthenings in strong words also : 
hoor^ goor Cp. foor (?) Ep. wir * man * Past. 

loSl Past. 
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uit=pap Cp. 
b Cp, lof Past, (often), ^fcH, and elsewhere, loff in 0. 
\aam Ep. 
it{l) compar., ISlwreucat, andgii^e) Past, 
IS88. These lengthenings seem to be the result of analogy: 
for instance, becoming f7«- because there are several 
common words ending in -5)i [ilii/i, im etc), but only rare and 
doubtful ones in -uh [gepun, ge»tiin, gemvu). on, again, is the 
only word in -on, exception and hiton, which are practically 
mere variants oip^ai and hw&m, and are frequently written 
Pan, Aican (there are, of course, many words in -j)» = -a«, such 
as genign, ta(m). wer and wel are almost the only words in -el 
and -er (except the imperatives her, »tel, which would follow 
the analogy of beran, utelan), there being also very few in -gr, 
and none in ~fi. The only words in -of are of, hof, lof, while 
there are many in 6 {hdf sb, prt, hehdf, hrof, glbf etc). The only 
words in -or are bor, gor, spor, dor, the last two being probably 
long as well as the others, get ' yet ' is almost the only word 
in -et besides (and'jgel and #c(. The only word in ft is bft, 
where the analogy of meaning of ieiait may have helped the 
lengthening. Short monosyllables seem to be altogether in 
a minority in OE. 

389. The original short vowels were no doubt preserved (i) 
in iuStctions ; i4f, lofet, lof a; (2) when the word waa un- 
emphatic. 

S90. iooc in Ep. for the normal *occ of Cp and buuo in Cp 
=&ttcc 'buccula' of Ep. look like a confusion between conso- 
nant- and vowel-length. So also ic dnu Ct, m6ii, moan, man, 
indtin, infn, Past., m6it Or., wait, m6n Chr. Many of these last 
are the impersonal man ' one,' which waa weak, and probably 
had a short n, and therefore falL< under the same head ae os. 
ke o'igil[l) Past. (3i», di»i) Past. 

381. {art«m», irdcc, ^uce, vnr4di=wtrdt, iidf.etide=liltc»de) in 
Du. show the confusion still more clearly : here the quantity 
ifl indicated twice over. In (Uniti, Uaneii) the later hiatory of 
the words seems to show that there was real doubling of tba 
cons., as in dtlor etc below. 

892. Accentuation of short syllables followed by an un- 
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sirest syllable is mostly sporadic (380). But not in the 
following oases : 

Adrian iEfcH. 

Mne JEtcH. often. Analogy of Ail 

h6fenlea%t^ h/kfene i£fcH. 6fen Mtt. 6fer Past, (cp indtf 
Past.). 

{I6%ady gel6%a%) Du. 

wMere John; analogy of wdfi or confusion with ^waiirel 
ic Ste {Stan^ itad^ it) Mark, and similarly in Du. 

fMer GuJ?l. 

803. w lengthens in the WS -Iw : hito i£fc, niwe iEfc, Mtt, 
Luke. 

804. g seems to have a lengthening influence : 
d^g iEfcH, Luke and elsewhere. 

wSg Past., very often. 

hSga^ idgian JSfcH. 

geslegen, hr^gel GuJ?l. 

icgum Chr. 
So also in the verbal endings : fastnaagif Du., touniggenduM 
BIH {gelacn(gan)y geendigdan, man4anne {ponciaf) Past. Here, 
however, the lengthening may be partly compensatory. The 
lengthening in dag etc seems to be explained by iEfc's 
spellings dteig, tf^eig, the accent really indicating the glide: 

©xro. 

305. The lengthenings before vowellikes 4- cons. (' group- 
lengthenings *) are important : 

r : rj? : fdrp Gu)?l. 

m : dm iEfcH, Mark, Luke, berim Du. yman Leechd. 
Adme Leechd. J^dm Ct, Gu)?l. 

rt : earl BIH. Pdrt Chr. 

rd : heardige Leechd. -gfard Chr. fyrdy fird Chr. wtirdan 
Chr. Srde Verc. wdrd iEfcH, Du., Luke. gewSrden Luke, broord 
Ef is probably an error of the German scribe, {wyrdy forwyrd) 
BIH. 

1 : 11 : walle^ fael [not in Aelle, sellan, etc.] VP. aalle (dlle) 
Du. 

If: calfYF. 

Im : cwalman VP. 
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It : gemtBlian VP. 

Id : {Bldo^ onhaldan V P. haaldum = ealdnm, did, sdld, Du. ffdld Ru. 

n: nn: oferwdnn, ongdnn i£fcH. [But cp § 390.] 

no : (stenfic, siSnco) Du. tosUncte iEfcH. inc Mark, dnncan 
Leechd. 

ng: (onfeingon, gefing) Du. \feng very frequent in Or.; 
never accented.] sprang, gestrdngian MicEL. angel only once in 
VP ; engel frequent in VP. 

nd : dndn iEfcH ; hdnd Or., Luke ; hdnd, ISnd Du. ; hewdnd^ 

fdndian -^fcH. aynd Luke ; foind Or., Luke, BIH. ende Du., Luke ; 

geendod MicH.\ sendan Mtt. hund 'hundred' Du. ; gebunden 

^fcH ; afunden Leechd. ; Lundenhyrig Chr. ; gemynd elsewhere. 

mp : beldmp i£fcH ; geldmp QuJ^l. 

mb : Idwh ^fcH, John. 

396. We may sum up by saying that these lengthenings were 
absent from the earliest WS, but fully developed in later WS and 
Anglian, those before /- being early Mercian as well in most cases. 

397. Long vowels are kept before so and st: 
jUb%c VP. 

gaast, gdst Du., gdst -^fcH, mdst Or., maaste Du. mast, 
drastan VP. v)Sste{ne) Mark, dmt Leechd. Hence lengthening 
in Crist iEfcH. 

398. Lastly, we have isolated lengthenings before 
sn : esne Du. 

fii : stefne (stSfen), Luke. 

ft : 4ft Chr. ^ 

fd : Mfde GuJ?l. 

X : fdxes Leechd. betwuw iEfcH. 

399. Length seems to have been kept in such words as dttor, 
to judge from [gedttraf, gdddra, g6ddre, hluddre) in -^fcH. up Past, 
upahebhan Or., appears as 4pp MioS., flp(p) Mtt, the p beii^ 
doubled by the analogy of uppan. The older form was no 
doubt up, the later upp, the spelling upp being a confusion. 

400. Compensatory lengthening is seen in swyra Leechd., 
fira Verc, hool Ep. = ^o/>4, hdles Ct; and where an h has been 
dropped after the r and /, it is confirmed by the metre, which, 
however, shows that the lengthening was constant only in 
those words in which the original h was followed by a vowel : 

I 
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■ {Jviit gpl OSftxon), wranfB, onrttaH = *oniaitjan, drtlta^ 
'■nldi^ Tie ifaort tow^ in sacb a fonn as feoret, wlucb 
tte metre A/nn to hare eziflt«d side by side with the noniul 
fiortt, B ezplaiiied by the inflaeDCc of the luiinflected ftrnk. 
Tbe nebealBO shovs ^ff^.J-yftl, due to an older altem&tina 
•fyrti, *PfTU> from *pfTia, *Pstkla. 

40L The droi^ii^ of ; (cliie67 in IW3) before /, >, i 
kngthem tbe precetiing vowel : 

ri» Or^.£feB. 5^ Verc. myA lltL hefrtnende, htfr&n ^cE 

j»M, M:<» Or. *«fe, Uie .£fcH, Luke. £r^/^ Gtif>L 

402. ^ben, in inflection, derivation, or composition, another 
cons, is added to a cons, preceded by a long vowel, the length 
of the vowel seem^ to be generally kept : 

kemmait Du. rixiam Chr. giUnng Fast. 

U> donne Past., .£fcH. 

vifman Or. 

Kixgeard Mtt. 

A^t {=iatt, id/e/>), tcft {=tixoUp) Or. tdt { = fadej>, late/,} 
JEScE.fffm/U^iTitL fietiYF. AWc Du. l^de.f^rde Luke, ge- 
hfende Cp. gefiymde Chr. gf^cde Du. afedde Or. ladde VP. 
iddde Gu\\. ddndum BIH. vudom Or., Past., Luke. 

403. Shortening before cods. -groups is uncertain, the evi- 
dence being, of course, purely negative. I have not met 
with any accents before if in auch words as hrohte, 9o^le,ge- 
Jioht, nor in the forms minHe, J/iune horn mm, Jiiit. VP, however, 
has »i/s/if. mt^htun. 

404. Weakening of stress in composition only occasionally 
shortens, -dom and -had seem to have always kept their long 
vowels: -<7tJ'« Or., Verc, -rfoo'i Past. ; -^(W Past., -^fcH. -//eand 
-red (in proper names ; cp § 450) are very rarely accented. 
The shortness of -lie is proved by the frequent -lee, and by the 
metre, which, however, often shows I, especially in the adver- 
bial -I'lfe. The pronoun Ss is accented in Du., Past., and jEfcH. 

405. The vowels of inflectional and derivative syllabi 
appear to have been shortened throughout, as shown by tl 
interchange with one another and weakening into e. 
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Oe. Lengtliening of (^ in strong preterites : Ir^c, Kr4e, sdt. 
Or., «^l C'hi-., ffel-dr .lEfcH, together with gendia jEfcH, seema 
e due to the influence of the plurals 6r^co% ndmon etc. weea 
was probably protected from this lengthening by its want 
of stress and difference of cona, (pi tatfron), but Chr. has wda, 
ill, ei in Du, shows original lengthening {Olcel. dl). 

407. The accentuation of the diphthongs calls for soms i 
remarks. In Or,, Du., M'icR ea, eo are often accented, ea, « \ 
hardly ever, but other mss confuse them more or less. On 
the whole, the Intention seeras to be to put the accent on the 
firflt element: ea, eo. In ^fcH both elements are sometimes 
accented : i-a, leuf. In Or. (e ' river ' alternates with U, and in 
jKfcH la ' formerly ' with id. 

408. Foreign words appear to have had their strest vowela 
long, the metre showing Sufax, Adam, Eve, I»ac, iJdvid, Marie 
etc. In ^fcH, however, we find Ai/dii?, Maria. BIH h&B 
Adam. In these words every prominent syllable was prob- 
ably strest pretty evenly. 

Consonant-quantity. I 

409. In OE metre such a word as whtne is exactly equiva- 
lent to wine, wine ' friend ' being equivalent only to a mono- 
syllable such as win or u-^kh. Again, two such words as in 
the prp and iim the sh and adv are kept strictly apart by 
the double » ; for, although init is often written («, the « of 
the prp iW is never doubled, except in very late mss verging 
on ME, where the distinction of quantity in final consa. waa 
lost. Finally, of course, the distinction could only have 
been purely quantitative; It, fit, but between vowela it waa 
probably syllabic, the second cona. bogixming a new syllable : 
otll, ^I^-^3^. as in the MnE jien-knife; such, at least, is the 
pronunciation of Mnlcel., Swedish and Italian. In eWS final 
cona. length is preserved after long as well as short vowels, 
as in ieiJeit 'commands ' ; but in IWS it seema to be shortened 
in auch caaea : iiei^f. IWS also shows a tendency to shorten 
conas. medially in unatrest syllables, as in the gen. vegfenet, 
gen. fem. d/iere=eVfS leestennes, operre. Shortening of doubling 
before another cons.j as in the ace. masc. ealw, muhie=eaUae, 
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middme^ m j be only m graphic mbbreyiation, as it certainly 
i§ finallT in tml, lei He^emO, ifd!i/, gen. ealles, bfddei. The 
dtwbiing of 5 is usually initten ey (551)9 ftz^d tl^ is acaroelj 



410. OE cona-doabling is partly Ar. and Gmc (316), 
partly WGmc (325)^ partly the result of special OE develop- 
ments. The oldest of these last is the doubling of the breath- 
stops r, /, / togtiber with i before r and /, alternating how* 
erer with retention of the single cons. : bit{t)er, appel fnm 
Gmc *litn (Goth icUr}, *apla. North, iakker (r=WS tiar) 
from Gmc *i^ra. The variation between double and single 
eonss. not <mlr in diffiient dialects but in the same text 
seems to point to an original inflection *bit(o)r (cp otr Ep.= 
the later dor. otior in Cp), UiireM etc, the development of the 
parasite-vowel preventing the doubling in the uninflected fonn. 
Doubling of / and d after long vowels, as in dUar (air in Ep.) 
' poison ', m£fddre.fdddor seems to be later. In IWS doubling 
after a long vowel before the r of the oompar. is very com- 
mon : rtctra. d^oppra^ whence, by analogy, the adv deopjpor. 

411. Other doublings are the result of syncopation and 
assimilation, as in laddf^ Usft pit and 3 prs of l^tdan^ from 
*litdedi^ I^deji, 

VOWELS. 

412. The following is the OE vowel-system in its normal 
eWS form : 
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[ The changes by which the OE vowel-syateto developed oatil 
T the Geoc are pailly isolative, but mainly combinative, 
a, 09, 9 

[418. The most important of the isolative changes is that;. 

f Gmc a J into a i, which is common OE in such words 
vat, tBcer, fa4er=Goiii. rag, akr, fad^ir. When an a, o or H 
follows, WS generally has a, thus dreff haa pi dagag, dat. pi 
dagiim. So also in hafoc ' hawk '. But in the oldest texts we 
find such forms as hahue (Ef.), hehw (Ep.), where e=\ (3.54), 
the later Cp showing halve. So also Ep. haa l/etu and bago 
figainat the ba»o of the Leiden gl. and WS. Ef., again, has 
ht^era against the hara of Ep. and Cp. 

414. As we aee, ^ is sometimes written e in the oldea^ 
texts. This spelling is regular in VP, where ts is kept for «iw 
it is common also in Kt. 

416. Gme a does not change to a before nasals. Ep*' 
always writes a -. givmng, ganot, hand, $camn. Cp sometimes 
writes a, but generally o: onga, hand, scomo. VP writes o 
invariably. eNorth. generally and LNorth, always write o, 
a appearing only in the oldest texts. eWS writes a and 
pi-omiscuoualy, although the rarer words seem to favour a, 
the comiQoner o. IWS writes a only. Early and late Kt 
write a and promiscuously. We may sum up by saying 
that the Anglian dialects favour 0, the Southern a. The a 
before nasals was at first no doubt simply ji, which was 
afterwards rounded, the nasality being gradually lost, giving 
J — original Omc 0, as in corn, being } — just as Gmc jti 
became OE (458}. It is possible that the fluctuation be- 
tween a and in the earlier period is purely graphic, j lying 
between j and }, and therefore capable of being expressed 
either by a or o. 

416, In unemphatic words, such as on, pone, ponne, the is 
regularly preserved even in IWS, which also separates the 
unstrest on- in migbtnan from the strest an- in anginn, eWS 
piiginri. In these unemphatic words the f no doubt became 
= }, which in IMerc. sometimes becomes w, as in o(/uiu/= 
gndlfng. 



{ 
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to*/ frr.zii. S: «^. "Oi^ -w 4f adkctioDs becomes -ax in IKt^ 

10 II r/^'-^t =: r-^-^ii *aZD/S Wjim^ 

m T:3isr^flc Gene r msft DBecoMS o vnder the inflnenoe 
\f 1. .L7 ^j-JisL it^rurlj ^ ff^ at A prp and unstrest prefii, 
^jiiirb'C:2;r 'v^^ ^^ sz»9e «i!^ in 4effmmem (364). r has the 
Mm»^ -nii'ii*ai!ft ix ^^-^iH \\Y\. i^w<ird (VP)=WS «f/5r- 
v-^-r 'W-^-i "5" 5 l\^vri from *'klgf'^€\^rd^ WS Oi-wold, i 
i. !--'»->'' ; a. ir^rji=i/rp-^di^ 'tnwp-path'. This is 
i&a. -r^aZwiifi mz t rf I 417 ♦: ifTi^, iii^frf (VP). The 
vsOk^ui^ t'*'S r£#= r«f ffffTni to point to *rof. 

4iar A.» iL^ ^cazf^ c-f c to X >& carried oat in Frisian— 
▼i*r* ij--Tr^T^*!r 'ijt I i* TiitsKn ^. ac in VP and Kt — except 
v^f :r^ zjsjiaL* -wi nar asF^sK that Gme a became a eveiy- 
jrirzTi iz, AziZyj^TzisjhSi, exempt when nasalized. 

420. Tij? s.^cat^cl^j' aajmaloas Towela in the preterites 
«*v. ctf'z. v^*^ azri in ,f^r? are explained by the r-shifting 
(;:c : icK earlier foTiEi of these words were *ftt«a, *4ra««, 
'^iff^ui. TT^tJt. wLi"^ last is s(ill piesenred in the oldest texts. 



42L OE 1 i* generally Gmc 1, as in riYajt, hindan. Gmc 
^ becozn«:9 t in OE before nasak, as in niman^ OHG nenuin^ 
OIc^L luma. As i<r had the soimd of I in WS (474), i musi 
have had that of the narrow I. 



429. Answers to Gmc e: ieran, neii. As ^ had the open 
sound (468), e probably had the close sound [. 



423. Answers to Gmc t^, as in mnu^ gebunden^ and to Gmc 
hcforo nasals, as in fjienu men = ORG ginomany Jiunor=ORQ 
f!onar (cp § 421). Gmc also becomes u in OE after or 
iMjforo a lip cohh., as in wulf.full, vfan, hicca^ORQ wolf, vol, 
ohana, hocch. The analogy of i makes it probable that the 
OK u hail the narrow sound 1. 
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424. 11 preceded by w ia often the reault of the influence of 
that cons, on a following w from i (431, 434), as in tewiu = 
older JTiWa, iriila. So also in vuduiee {widwe VP), muee ' week. 
*p»(- from iceo- is frequent in IWS : tKurd, *«u»ter=a'WS 



425. Answers to Gmc 0, aa in gecoren, gold, god. As g 
the open sound, o probably had the close sound }. 

426. preceded by w is often a later smoothing of eo, 
WS woruld from weorald (VP), INorth. avord from tweord. 



1 



427. These diphthongs are mainly the result of parasiting 
(159). Gmc e before r + cona. becomes eo, sometimes written 
io: aieorra, forjie, itnj)e= OSa,xon sferro, ert/ia. The nndiph- 
tbonged forms are still occasionally preserved in the oldest 
texts ; ier/i, smenei in Ep,, Bemhard in a very old Kt charter. 
Gmc a becomes ea imder the same conditions: earm, heard^ 
OSason arm, hard. In the oldest texts we sometimes find this 
ea written eo: Keorrat, seoneum (Cp), Georored, JJnlfAfwd (LV), 
It seems probable, therefore, that the voice-glide between thS' 
vowel and the t developed into a full glide-o in both diph- 
thongs. The later divergence is the result of the difierenctt- 
in the first element. In «o = [i- the was supported b)- the 
close e, while in *iaord from AFrisian *fieBrd it was first 
broadened to j by the influence of the preceding \, and then 
unrounded, exactly as in the long ea (459). It ia probabli 
that the first element of ea was always «, e being writtea 
for convenience. Traces of the original AFrisian forma 
seem to be preserved in such spellings as geruna in Ep. 
Bernfiaerd in one of the oldest Kt charters, where we also 
find iegard. 

428. In the Southern dialects Gmc a becomes ea beforftj 
/ + C0113. : feallan, eaW=OSaxon fallan, aid. AF'risian (b in. 
Jiildred (Kt charter), w(ell (WS charter of 847). e generallys' 
remains unchanged before /+cona. : melian, helm. For tha'. 
apparent exceptions see § 433. 

428. Gmc a becomes ea before i = c, that is, A not followed 
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liy a TOWel (502) in WS &iid Kt: geteah, eahta, veax (2=jlfl 
llie parallel to &om Gmc e is constAnt in \VS in «i^'>^ impafl 
frtMam, but Bach forms as reoii, eneohf occur only sporadical^| 
in the earliest WS and Kt, which probably had jmix 'wJ 
slso. Original t becomes fo (to) in the same way : tamx ' dii^| 
from Gmc *mii*tm, P^nitat ' I^cts '. fl 

4ao. Another sooroe oiirtt,eo\s the development of a &tM 
glide after the front conas e, g (535) in WS, -where the tm^ 
go- (from Gmc i»-, ga-) of the other dialecte appear as wa-^ 
jW»-i *B in etatter, tetafi, ynr/'=nonWS cM/irr (VP), Kiept (Ep.), 
j#^. So also^, jw- (from Gmcy^-, J»-) become ^r»- in WS, 
as in gfoe. pevng. also written gioe, giong, giung in eWS. The 
other dialects write geoc (as in Du.), gioe, ioc (as in Ru.), jiii»j, 
jn«^. i»*y (TP). The anali^y of ^«r^ makes it probable thattlu 
non-WS gt-, gi- mean the same thing as the simple g or i. nl d. 
The WS change of the h of giung into o sho^ws, on the other 
hand, that in WS the glide after the g must have developed 
into a full vowel, capable of forming the first element of & 
diphthong, which at first must have had the stress on its 
second element, the stress being afterwards thrown back by 
the analogy of the other «is and em. This applies also to gei^, 
which must have passed through the stages g^, gjtf, gt^, 
getef. 

431. The next main source of these diphthongs is the in- 
fiuenee of a following back vowel on AFrisian it and on 1, t, 
which is most consistently carried out in VP; fet (=fat), 
pi featu, gen. pi feat^, fearan, seip, pi tceopu, nioman, leant. 
pi beorad, subj. pres. ic here. These diphthongings are later 
than those which are doe to cons. iuBuence. Ep. still keeps 
the unmodified vowels in such woi'ds as feru, gelu, gtela against 
the l^eoru, geolu, steola of the later Cp, geolu occurring only 
once in Ep. The development of the parasite-<f« seems to 
have been quite parallel to that of the other «i, as shown in 
Buch spellings as leo»a in Cp=the be»u ( = iesiu) of Ep. It 
is doubtful whether the influence of a is not really due to an 
older o : Oeoran from *lieron. This is probably the case with 
BUch words as sleola at least, for such nominatives as iogo^ 
e preserved even in Cp. "^ 
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482. In WS the fo in such words as heorot, heofon is generally 
preserved, but the simple Towel iB often restored, especially 
in IWS, the alternation of e-eo, i-io (to) in inflection being 
especially avoided, except in the earliest texts ; hence trip 
generally has pi sri/iti, etc. The ea is generally eliminated 
altogether, except in a few words, in most of which, such aa 
nearn,ftalH, it may be really due to the inflected forms nearrre, 
Jhilief, where it is parallel to the ea of ieajtl etc. ca/ii (gen. 
ea/oji) probably owes its ea to the analogy of ftearu etc. For 
cearu etc see § 53,5. 

433. The diphthonging of e before /-^cons. seems to be 
generally the result of the development of a parasite « (or 0) 
between the I and the eons., which « then diphtbonged the 
e. This is certainly the case with fieohlor 'hiding-place' 
from Gmc *kelslro, for the intermediate forms lidoilr, Aela^/rat 
are preserved in Ep., and probably with teo/A ' seal ',- and the 
Anglian «eo//'=eWS feff. The development of stoZ/Iw and 
taeoic out of Gmc *«il<n:ra and *7ailuk ia pai-allel, except that 
here the vowels after the I ai'6 original, not parasitic. 

434. The diphthongings of i and e are regularly distin- 
guished aa to and eo resp. in Cp and the other early texts. 
Thus Cp has Iwludun, lio/mirac, tionu, gniopan on the one 
hand, and ireorotl, beoTende, feotar on the Other, =WS tiledon^ 
Upuwde, tinu, twijum ; werod, iercnde, felor. But io is written 
occasionally not only for the vowel-diphthonged eo, as in 
Kriopu (Cp)=WS »crej>e, but also for the consonant-diph- 
thonged eo, as in torpan, itiorp, Biorn- (OET). Afterwards 
crt supplants io everywhere in WS. The form hieora=/ii{o)Ta 
occurs once in Or. and in a later Merc, charter, and is evidently 
the foreninner of the late hyo-ra etc, which are apparently 
Kt. These spellings point to f as the first element of the 
vowel-diph thonged io. 

436. The second element of eo, io is very rarely written n, 
as in Triuntuini (BH), Friupuulf {IN). More important is ita 
weakening Into a : 

While WS has eo, io in eom, Inora, Jieora and other sub^d 
ordinate words, VP has ea in earn, heara and in Jieara (frocftl 
*jiero, Gmc */)Vo), to the exclusion of eo, except that / 
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occurs twice. So also Da. has both iiara and iiara^ while 
Ru. has only Hora, keora. Even in WS earn occurs once in 
Or., and ea is fixed in eart. The original relation no doubt 
was that these words had two forms, one emphatic (strong) 
with eo^ the other unemphatic (weak) with ea, WS tending 
to generalize the strong, YP the weak forms. The first effect 
of want of stress was to diminish the rounding of the o, and 
then to unround it completely, as in the development of ea 
(459). ea for eo in strong words is only a sporadic irr^a- 
larity in VP, but in INorth. it is very common, especiaUy in 
the vowel-diphthongs: weala, eala^Y¥ weola, eoian, WS wela, 
efan. The change of weola into weala is probably due to the 
analogy of ieora : heara etc. Even WS has feala by the side 
otfela, older fe{o)lHy the first being perhaps originally a weak 
form of the two latter. The spelling ia for io^eoia specially 
eKt: uiaii; wiarald^Jlak. 

436. The relation of ra to a is, to a great extent, parallel 
to that between eo and ea. In the eKt charters keard etc 
is the regular form when the word is the first part of 
a compound name, iard when it is the second (unstrest) 
element : Gudhard^ Bemhard. So also the occasional eWS vm^ 
appears to be the unemphatic form of was — if it is not a weak- 
ening of ^woa (418). The a of hard cannot be anything but a 
modification of AFrisian ^heerd, and BemJuerd actually occurs 
in one of the eKt charters. The influence of the r on strest 
/9 was confined to the development of a parasitic a (or g Vj 
after it, while r was able to change unstrest a completely 
into a, a for ea in strest syllables appears sporadically in 
(>p: bhparradey sarwo^ and elsewhere, being especially com- 
mon in eNorth. ; thus CH has bamum, uard, but no ea. The 
later LV, on the other hand, has regularly ea. a for ea 
before /-f cons, is common in eWS and eKt, and universal 
in Anglian, where it was probably long (395): all, halm, aid, 
iaUzs^eWS, eKt {e)all etc. IWS has only eall etc, and in 
IKt ea is almost universal. The most probable explanation 
of the Anglian Aard, all is that they are extensions of 
originally weak variations of imrd, eall. 

437. The relation of ea to a in vowel-diphthongings is analo- 
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gons to that in conaonant-diphthongings. Just as VP has ieard 
but af/, 60 also it oppos&g an a in r/alan, ir^rtwalan etc to the 
ea in fearan etc. So also Cp has we^gnffaru (but weak a in 
texfarii), onscacaH, ffeireai/a pi. by the side of iara, gdapade, but 
only *™/u, st^lit pi. The other dialect* all show ea in their 
early stages side by side with a, except that in Ep, there is no 
ea except in gwaha etc {^'i^- But in the Kt charters we find 
such forms as \>':ahiil, ic Jii^ajk, and in eNorth, Eafa, Eafu, Eadu. 
In WS we find (with a few doubtful exceptions, and after tc 
etc) only a : fain, fata, furan, as also in INorth. ; fa 

438. The variations between ea and a («;), to and e hithi 
considered are due to independent divergencies, hut there are 
also cases of direct smoothing of ea and eo {cp the similar treat- 
ment of ea and ^o,§462,465) due to the influence of a following 
c or ^, and which may therefore be described as 'tvsmoothinga.' 
They form the most marked characteriatica of the Angliaai 
dialects. In VP and North, ea before h, x, hi, becomes «' 
(which in VP = «): gegf^h, \reexan, ge{xB}it. Cp alao h 
in vaTil, lax, against the Ifax of Ep., which, however, also 
has <e in ax, aclaih. This a of Ep. is probably the original 
AFrisian a, which makes it possible that the Anglian a=ea 
may be really original, ^^hcha in a very early Kt charter is no 
doubt original ; later Kt has ea, as in WS. c-smoothing can 
also be transmitted through a preceding vowellike cons. : ea 
before tc, rg [rh) becomes f ( = e or i«) in VP, e or « in North.; 
ere, arc, Serg='WS earc 'ark', tearg'ho^'. Cp generally has 
€B, as in aparea, marh 'horse', ' marrow', rarely ea, which ia 
general in Ep., although Ep. too has a, but only before rh 

farh, marh, but meare, hearug, which last ia also the form in Cp. 

439. eo becomes e in Anglian in the same way before h and 
TC, rg, rh: feh, fehlan, were, berg, herht='V}^ feoh, feohlan, tceore, 
heorg, beorht. So also regularly not only in Cp, but also in 
Ep. : porgifect, uuerc, iJnerg. 

440. c and g also have an infiiience in preventing oTi 
smoothing vowel-diphthonging. In VP they generate a pre- 
ceding a: ddgan, dagttm, ciracian. North, agrees with WS 
and Kt in having a in theso forms: dagas etc. VP itself 
has occasionally a. Cp has a, a, but generally ea, while Ep. 
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generally has a. VP fluctuates between eocy eog and ee^eg: it 
always has steogun, and generally spreocan, while foeffas is much 
commoner than wega^. I*]orth. agrees with WS: sprecan, n^egas. 

441. This (^-smoothing is by the Germans caUed ' pahital- 
umlaut'. The eNorth. origftBra^WS earAfare, might, indeed, 
be adduced in support of a front pronunciation, but the 
bearug^^bearg of Ep. (438) points as conclusively the other 
way, and it seems most natural to suppose that *6aarg be- 
came barg by absorption of the back vowel a into the back- 
modified r, and so with the other words. The spellings 
Auerb in Cp, and acetf in YF=ktoeoffi aceoff seem to point to 
a similar influence of/, which, of course, could only havQ 
rounded or backed, not fronted, a preceding cons. 

442. The origin of ea and eo, as also of ea and eo, shows 
clearly that all the OE diphthongs must originally have had 
the stress on the first element, and there seems every reason to 
believe that in most of the dialects they kept it there through- 
out the OE period. There is, however, unmistakeable ME 
evidence of a shifting of stress (together, in the case of ea and 
eo, with a shifting of quantity) in unstrest syllables ; Orm*s 
5^0 o}4=0E Aeo, for instance, can only be explained from an 
OE Aeo through ^A;o. This law of stress-shift in weak diph- 
thongs explains the INorth. am = earn : weak eom became first 
earn (435), then edm, and finally, by dropping the almost 
inaudible <?, am. So also the earf of VP=WS earl appears 
in Du. as arj). In IWS we find the eo of teoro * tar ' as the 
second element of compounds passing through ea into a: 
Ifigtearo, -taran. The same tendency to throw forward the 
stress in weak syllables is shown in the Olcel. shortening oiero 
* they are ' into ro, which, of course, presupposes *er6, peir Sro 
becoming /^ir {e)r6 in order to avoid the immediate succession 
of two stresses. 

443. In MKt there is clear evidence of stress-shifting in 
all the diphthongs, whether strong or weak. That this 
shifting had taken place already in the OE period is proved 
by the alliteration in the poetical Genesis (text B) and 
Exodus, which are certainly of Southern, and probably of 
specially Et origin. In these poems we find such allitera- 
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Horn as jungCy geome on ealle^ pointing to a pronunciation 

A4A. In OE rinnan and brinnan shift the r (510) and appear 
in eWS as ieman, bieman, IWS yman^ byman, IKt iman, birnan^ 
bat in Anglian (YP, Du., Ru.) they appear as ioman {eoman^ 
earnan), bioman (eOy ea) by the analogy of the older geam etc. 
The eo in earn (for *im) is no doubt due to the influence of the 
pi eorun. So also the late dat. pi heom for him is due to the 
influence of the gen. pi heora^ the change being prompted by 
the desire to distinguish the pi him from the sg him. 

ft 

446. Answers to Gmc ai: hldf^ BidUy wot ' knows ' = Goth, 
hla^^ siain, vaU. The second element of the ai was evidently 
weakened to e, and then absorbed. The analogy of the de- 
velopment of Gmc au in OE (459) would lead us to expect 
*ai as the OE equivalent of Gmc ai, and this diphthong 
seems to be preserved in weilawei (Cotton ms of Boeth.) for 
the ordinary wdldwd * alas ' (Goth, vai * woe '}, elsewhere wegla 
• euge ' with egz:^ei (553). 

446. d before w answers to Gmc « (which otherwise re- 
mains in OE): idwon *they saw', idwian * prepare * = Goth. 
sehwun, teica sb. Often also when a back vowel follows 
(cp dag, dagas etc): logon (and lagon) *they lay ' = Goth. 
legufiy Idcnian * cure ' = Gmc ^lainon (cp OE lace * physician ' 
= Goth. lekeis), sldpan (and slapan)=Goth. slepan. 

447. In such words as swd, pd the d answers to Gmc a 
(Goth, wa) in accordance with the general law by which all 
final strest vowels are lengthened (383). 



448. WS a corresponds regularly to Gmc a, which is thus 
preserved unchanged : far * danger ', itfen, rad * advice ', slapan 
= OSaxonyj^r, dband, rod, sldpan, Goth, slepan, 

440. In Kt and Anglian Gmc a is represented by e, 
thus Cp has fer, VP has efefi, slepan. There are, however, a 
few examples of « in the oldest texts: Ep. has *tt^= Goth. 
sve, hwar, naplz^WS nadl, blaeed=WS blad * blast', in all of 
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which cases Cp has e, although in a few other instances it 
also has is. eNorth. has sua, ^<e=:WS ffea (461), Jker. The 
eKt charters have swa, par, icaron^ -ned (in proper names). 
It seems as if the original €e were kept when final and in 
proximity with r. VP has e everywhere. Ru. also generally 
has e, but a is not unfrequent, especially before r and after 
w : 9ica, J^r, ^icar, radan are the regular forms, while in the 
verbal forms icere, iceron etc ^ is more frequent than a. Du. 
has 9tt€e and occasionally icaran etc, elsewhere e. VP has 
only 9we,Jier etc. 

450. The Anglian e is constant in WS in mece 'sword', 
which, as it occurs only in poetry, may be borrowed from 
Anglian. The -red of Alfred is sometimes written -ryrf, point- 
ing to *-m/=OHQ -rit (frequent in proper names), which has 
nothing to do with r^rf=Goth. red. 

For the mutation-^ see § 481. 

461. In Southern ME shortened a is treated like 0£ a, 
showing that it must (in WS at least) have had. the same 
sound, only long — t*. Lengthened a in WS, as in sade 
from %cBgde (401), must, of course, have had the same sound. 
Lengthened ^=][« or [♦, on the other hand, as in lede from l^gdt, 
is never written ce. 



462. Answers to Gmc I : win, sligan, gellc. It is also the 
result of dropping Gmc m or n before a hiss or buzz (531), as 
\nflf^ slj) * journey ' = Goth, fmf, sinj). This ♦ was, of course, 
nasalized at first. 



e 



453. Was originally a somewhat rare sound in OE. In the 
non-WS dialects it appears mainly as the representative of 
Gmc « (449), in WS (already in eWS) as an unrounding of 

« (489). 

464. The common OE e answers to Gmc in her. In med 

from Gmc *mezdd (Goth. mizdd\ and also in the originally 
reduplicated preterites such as *^/?=Goth. saislep, it is prob- 
ably the result of contraction. 
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i. Answers to Gmc w : Ail». ^luil, iil, 

3. It is also the result of dropping a Gmc nasal before 
A hiss, as in ciijj, K*=Goth. kunjj, wu. 

457. In such monosyllables as /«, mm it is the result of 
lengthening Gmc «. 


4B8. Answers to Gmc o, as in do, dom, moder. Also to Gmc 
^ before nasals; t/idna, moiiaji, rwomon 'they camo' = Goth. 
^nena, winbji, qemitn, and to Gmc nasalized d: J,dMe, hoa, fbn, (cp- 
the ptcc hangen, faitgen). 3 Is further the result of the drop- 
ping of Gmc n or m before a hiss, as in Ojier, ^o*=Goth. aiijiar, 
gans, where we must assume the stages J^, jti, j», J*- The a of 
Gmc *niaiio passed in OE through the stages x»i, jtt. jti, running 
together with the vowel of (jxacjidhla in its second stage. 

fia 

459. Answers to Gmc an, as in diaj,, heafod= Goth, daufiut, 
ia^Aip. In the oldest texts it is occasionally wiitten tso, eo. aa, 
as in geatfoi (Cp), eoritc (Ep.), ^odbald, jEanfied (BH), showing 
that the a of Gmc au became a, in accordance with the general 
tendency of the language, the second element being opened, 
and finally unrounded. It is probable that the first element 
remained a throughout the OE period; eKt, which often 
writes la for eo, never uses it to express ea. 

460. Sometimes ea is the result of contraction, as in ia &om 
*ahmu (Goth, ahrd) 'water' through *(s{^)«!;i, *aitwa, dean from 
*»lakaH (Goth, glahan). 

461. ea in WS also results from the combination c and g-\- 
Gmc (C in the same way as gff become geaf (430) : *cfap, gfafo* 
'they gave', jeor=OSaxon »cdp, Goth, gthun, jhr. The other 
dialects keep their «=Gme & (449): lofp, gefon, ger. gear, 
however, occurs once in eNorth, 

482. In Anglian ia is smoothed before e,g and A in the same 
way as ea {438). In the earlier texts the resulting vowel iB 
written (b. Thus Cp has oal^c, bag, hah, with occasional geae 
etc. So also in eNorth., and in the earlier Kt and Mens, 
charters. VP and INorth. have e: ec, helec, ege, btg, keh, nth. 
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eo 

463. Answers to Gmc eu, as in ceoian^ leof^ geoe, deop = GoUl 
kiman etc. Sometimes it is the result of contraction: 9eG% 
from *9€hwan (Goth. saiAvan)^ J^on 'flourish' from *pHan 
(Jjieudi in Cp). For eo in geomor see § 543. 

464. The original eu appears occasionally in the oldest 
texts : treiiteru^ steupfadeer (Ep.), ittreum, greut (eNorth.). 

Other early spellings are in, as in gliu^ sniuuif (Ep.), fiiufum 
(eNorth.), ta, as in biaj) pi (Cp, eNorth.), iiada prt 
(eNorth.). This last spelling occurs occasionally in YP, as in 
liap pi, gesiap pi, and is common in eKt: Man vb, friand^ 
bebiade. ie is occasional in VP : gesie vb, fiend^ pieda. The 
spelling io is frequent from the earliest period downward. 
Thus Ep. has biouuyrt^ hriosip, criopung by the side of itreo^ 
iuro/^ beo9t, io also occurs occasionally in VP and in eWS, 
but afterwards eo becomes general in WS. ea occurs occa- 
sionaUy in the oldest texts, as in trea^ weadJioc (Ep.), also in 
VP, as in lea, gesean^fiead^ and is frequent in INorth. • 

466. In Anglian eo is smoothed into e before (?, g and h. 
Thus Cp has thegh = peh (WS peoh), and VP has flegan, ge^ek 
imper. This e sometimes becomes i, as in tuigendi (Cp) = WS 
lireogetide * doubting ', gefrlgan * free \fiigan (VP). 

466. That the difference between ea^ eo and ea, eo was one 
of (quantity is proved beyond doubt by the accents, the metre, 
and the whole history of the language. It is certain that 
the stress was not originally on the second element, for Gmc 
an and eu were certainly accented du, eu. The length must 
have been either on the first element, or else distributed over 
both. The former seems most probable. The lengthening 
probably began by an exaggeration of the glide between the 
two elements. Similar lengthenings occur in the OHG of 
Notkcr's texts, which write ie, ia, io, Ho against /«, ^0, 6u, /w, 
the circumflex indicating a long accented vowel, the acute 
a short accented vowel. 

Mutations. 

467. The OE mutations are all caused by Gmc i otj\ which 
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^en in parent Gmc had probably begun to modify a pre- 
eding consonant (142), the influence of the resulting fronted 
x>n88. on the preceding vowels being, however, carried out 
independently in the separate languages. In OE the Qmc i, J 
has often been lost, as in bfnd, sfndan=zQoth, bandi, satuijan. It 
must be borne in mind that -e and -ian in OE cause mutation 
only when they correspond to old -», -jan^ as in bpid, n^rian = 
Qoth. nasfan, not when they are modifications of a etc, as in WS 
giefen ptc=: Anglian gefen (Qoth. giban\ seal/fan^^OHQ salbon. 

9 
468. is the mutation of Qmc a, as in Aerede 'praised,' tellan, 
sendan, weccan, tettan = Qoth. Aazida, taljatiy sandjan^ vakjan^ 
Mtjan. As this mutation probably passed through the stage 
of X before it settled down to \ (or [ ?), there was a tendency 
to confuse p with iB, The following words, for instance, have 
a instead of ^ ; baman, iierfest, Usccan, geyruscca = Qoth. brann* 
jan etc. ^ itself is often written a in the early texts. 

ie 

• 

460. appears as the mutation of OE ea and eo (through 
f/, and ty, ics ?), that is, of Qmc a and e before certain con« 
sonant-combinations (427) : ierfe * inheritance ' = Qoth. arbi^ 
ieldra, compar. of eald, nieht^ from *neaAti, Qoth. naht{i)\ 
wierpe * worthy,* hierde *(shep)herd' (cp toeor^ * worth,' heard 
'herd'). K these words were formed by direct mutation 
from the Gmc forms, they would appear as etfe, eldra ; wir^e^ 
kirde^ the mutation in the two latter being indeed already Qmc 
(299). The first two are, in fact, the forms that appear in 
all the non-WS dialects, except that VP has ^ (= ^) instead 
of e before /-combinations: walle *well,' ffuelfan, aldra. VP 
has the Qmc tin qfirran 'remove' (feorr *far'), birAtu, hirtan 
' cherish ' {heorte ' heart '), but in other words it, in common 
with the other non-WS dialects shows the unmutated eo : eorre 
* angry ' = WS ierre^ Aeorde=z WS Aierde. The eo in these cases 
seems to be due to the analogy of such words as the adv eorre 
and the subst. Aeord, where the eo is regular. Aeorde occurs also 
in Cp together with orfeormnisse (cp feorm) ; Turminburg, Aiordi 
in eNorth. eNorth. also has iciurpU from weorfan. In most 

K 
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CUM Cp agTwo with Ep. 

6vix.Jirsfm. Ep. itaelf ba« Ok WS k in jMnrienW. 

470. There n ukotiur W8 im, wliidk remlia, 
mauUoo, but from Uw coabinatiaa e^, ge- (534. 541). 
«cM/tf, ^M, wbere VP aid tfce oChv noo-WS texts 
the origiiul e: tedd^ytfam. 

471. WS ^80 shows w for f mS^ib i and ^, as in rw^ ■ 

eie*e (483) showB tbat the tc in these mvda is not doe Utbt 
direct action of the front ccmib. on the vowel, as in the cue 
of »eield etc, but that the »; is a matation of frehisUinc 
ttt, itoelf the result of (Uptbonging a after a front cons. (535), 
BO that elcle baa developed OQt of *ctaH, *eeeli, *iali, *iatl (qi 
the atroiig vb calan). Hence there is no development of k 
before f followed by a nasal, as in cen^an, eeaipa fronx *iam^t%, 
*kpnnjaH "'kampjo, *k^mp)Q, because Gmc a -(- nafial was not 
fronted in AFrisian and OE (415, 419), and so did not froni 
a preceding back cons. 

472. WS also has f instead of ie before // &om Gme J|, 
as in kfU = Goth. Aa/ja, ffl/an = ialjan. WS has »> regululy 
before Gaic i/j, aa in fiellati from fal/jan, vUlit from *waU^ 
IWS lyllatt = Gotb. galjaii points to the WGmc doahlitig 
(325) which we would expect in hafja etc ; eWS, however, 
agrecfl with Kt and Anglian in the form tellan. 

473. In WS front h before # and t mutates eo into ie, as in 
fiex 'bIx' = feox, Angl. tex, cniekt = en'ioit, AngL ttiekt. Tba 
eo of feuhtan was probably preserved by the analogy of the 
other verbs in eo [wnorjian etc) of the same conjugation. 

474. ie was no doubt a diphthong at first, but in the extant 
WS texts it must have become a monophthong, for it is often 
written simply », sometimes j, which becomes general in 1W8: 
wrfe, iTfe,yrj'e. The spelling erj'e is rare in WS mss, and may 
be due to non-WS scribes. The change from the spelling irto 
y is direct, without any intermediate /-period. The evidence 
of ME shows tbat thia y had the same sound as the ^ in 
tgnn^i. The moat probable explanation seems to be that it 
■was tiist smoothed to wide f, which was then rounded to f, 
in order to make it more distinct from the older i = I. 
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is the mutation of Gmc u: fyllan^sifnii = Goth, ful^ai 

1 giinilia. I 



- OSaxon gnldin. 



For IWS ^ = ie see 474. 

476. In IWS y becomes i before (front-modified) c, g, h, as 
in eiccne, Aricff, fiikt = earlier cycene ' kitchen,' iiycg, fyht. In 
some late mss (not in ^fcH) ci- for ry- Is common, and dniftg 
occurs in Du., ki(Mi)Hy in Ru. together with the regular ej/n'tHg. 

477. In the western IWS (' in weak syllables becomea y, 
probably through X, as in ,'/*, f/yne, hyt. These forms are 
€»nfirmed by ME West-Midland texts, which show such 
spellings as hws 'his,' ^ufie 'these,' where w = f (595). 

478. In IKt y becomes e, as in senn, gelden. The same 
change occurs in the IWS (^fcH) emie for ymlte, and unnetUe 
^ unni/lUk occurs once in eWS together with a few uistances 
of emhe. The change seems, therefore, to have begun in 
weak syllables, whence in IKt it spread to strong words, f 
was no doubt lowered to |, which underwent the same un- 
rounding as (C (479)- Hence y in IKt is occasionally written 
for fi, as in ci/rran = cpran, WS cierran. The change of y into 
e is shown also in the Suffolk charters of the end of the loth 
cent. : it was probably a general South-eastern change. 



478. .is the mutation of 0, as in a/e ' oil ' = Gmc *ol/'a from 
Lat. olevin, dwhi^ dat. of doldor. Aa became u before », /' 
in Gmc (300), the regular mutation of Gmc is y, as in sylde* 
(Gmc *ijuljjina ; *golpa = OE gold) ; i£ is the result of the 
mutation of a foreign (as in ale) or of the substitution of 
o for u before the mutation began by the analogy of some 
other form, such as (in the case o{ do'.hUr) the nom. 

480. ff = { was unrounded to e [ not only in eWS (which 
preserves only isolated instances of <e) but also in VP, which 
has eh, bleihian (where the 1^ was shortened from H) through- 
out, the long «■ being always kept in VP. 



481. is the mutation of <( = Gmc i 
ialan, anig {hdl, an = Goth, hail, ain). 



I all the dialects: 
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WS it ■■ al«> (he mutation of Gmc a : tact, iad s 
k, JS^O- !■> *^ non-WS dialecte this a folian 



4SS. ■ the eWS nnUtion of «a (Gmc a») and So (Gmc «]: 
iieraB = Ooth. icsfm, 9ttiffa» = Goth, gaiaubjan (cp jefn^ 
■b); dM 'ehooBes' (inf. BnMa«),oa«i<fi«,;r«t^ie = Goth. aii(tflu(i| 
'▼nible.' «f«r froni Gmc *lMna (OHG j(a«i) points to u 
intcmedmte OE *«M«t (555). In the other dialects thi§ it 
■ppcm •■ «.- irnn, gevnt, et*e etc Ep., however, baa uniiai 
Muc^ Cp */iw«f cnee, ubd oww-ii is the regular spelling ia 
TP, the other words hkTing only e In VF. In many word* 
e» u retained nomatated in VP and the other non-WS 
dialects, as in tlivram, getrAme='WS ttieran, getriewe (cp 469). 

484. It is abo -written ( in eWS, and rarely t. In IWS it 
becomes g : kfrwt, em^m, tyte, 

485. lliat it mast ooee have been a diphthong in WS is clear 
from the an^naUy dissyllabic iit ' they,' tie sabj., IWS iy, ^. 






486. is the matation of *■ iryi = Goth, brip(i), cy/aH 'pro- 
claim ' = Goth, kun^a* throogh *eipjan, onfgnaH ' open ' {li» 
' endosnre '). 

For IWS f = ie see § 484. Before and, in some texts, aft«r 
e and y it, as also original g, becomes i (cp 476) in IWS: 
•can, Ugaii ; <?i^j|=eWS lecan, tiifgan ; eyPan. 

487. In IKt g is lowered and unrounded to e: ontinan etc. 
Hence g ia sometimes written for ^, <£, as in Igee, Igt^a = lea 
(WS lace), latta. 

M 

488. IB the mutation of o : daman = Goth, domjan, M^H 
= Goth. idkjaH,gat (from *ga%gi) pi of gd». ^^ 

489. In IWS and lEt x is unrounded into e, a change 
which is already carried out almost completely in eWS as 
well : lientan, t 



Weak Vowels. 
480. In HE unstrest vowele were regularly shortenedt 



¥ shortened, as 
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m iviifffna=Ootii. tnggond. Unstrest ( and a, which still occur 
in Ep., were aftorwarda levelled under e (=[?}, aa in gnde, 
titiufe. Unstrest « and o often interchange, as in mptiga, mptigo. 

491. Such spellings as fagdig for lagde ic in Du. show that 
final vowels were dropt before another vowel in connected 
speech, at any rate in closely connected groups. 

492. Prehistoric OE i and u (answering both to Gmc (, h 
and Gmc i, 5) were generally kept (in the later language as e, 
u, o) after short root-syllahles. as in Kine, sunn, dropt after long 
root-syllables, as m wi/rm, fit=.Goih. vanrm{i),folu. So also i«/ 
has pi i<z/«, while ^m« is invariable. If the long syllable before 
an " is half-streat or weak, the v is often kept, as in facjiudu 
compared with the simple jlod, fem. and neut. mgnnitcu ' human.' 

493. Dropping of medial vowels is frequent, depending 
partly on the character of the adjacent conss., and especially 
on the quantity of the preceding syllable, every unstrest 
vowel in a medial syllable followed by a single cons, being 
dropt after a long rootrsyllable, as in viodrum, pngle» compared 
ynthfaderum, ifajidm. The dropt vowels are often restoredi 
in IWS, as in dperea = eWS opres. 

The development of parasite-diphthongs has already been 
treated of (433). 

494. One result of the general dropping of final Gmc a, 
and the frequent dropping of Gmc t and » (492) in OE as in 
the other Gmc languages was that many words ended in 
syllabic vowellikes preceded by another cons., aa in Goth, and 
Olcel. akr,fugl, Goth. ta\kn from *ah-a, *fugla, *taikm. In OE 
syllabic n and in, and / after forwai-d conss. are generally kept 
unchanged, as in tdc{e)n, wttslm, n^dl, h&»l, while syllabic L 
after other conss. and syllabic t after all conss. develop 
a parasite vowel — » (later o) after a back, e after a front 
vowel in the root-syllable: fugol, dfur [dltor)\ ajipel, winter 
= Goth, rinlru: Ep. still preserves air = Olcel. eilr etc. 

4B6. The insertion of an » between ^ = ffl and a preceding 
cons, is regular in fiyrig for the rarer i^r^, and occasional in 
other words, such as fylgian ' follow.' ", is sometimes in- 
serted between r, I and a following cons., as in hvrvg for htrg, 
ieluifr (433). 
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Consonants. 
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Observe the ambiguousncss 
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= fi, 


c, o. 








c= 


= a, 
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g= 


= G, 
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n = 


'di, 


1. 






h 


8,f= 


--^. 


S, > ; W, 


S, 31. 





Note also that r, /, s, n probably had a front or front- 
modified sound before c and ff. 



h. 



497. In OE, as in the other Qmc languages, k was 
weakened to a mere breath initially. This is proved by 
the occasional omission or addition of an initial A, which 
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occurs throughout the OE period. Already in Ep. we find 
tftil as M-ell as hagil, ijnjii/ac = the correct yiineliec of Cp. 
So also in ijihtodum = geewloit, where it is practically initial. 

4BS. Medial h before a vowel (eapecially between vowels) 
■was not only weakened to a breath, but completely dropped, 
the resulting hiatus being generally got rid of by contraction. 
Ep. still preserves the h in such forms as »Tiehora»=: WS 
tmeorat ' fathera-in-law,' fvrhnm = WS/«rKM, dat. pi of JvrA 
' furrow.' 

498. Medial A ia also dropped before the vowellikes r, I. Jt, 
»w, tr, as in nea/rScaii ' approach ' = *neahlac'in, nwer ^ a-iwar, 
which latter form is, indeed, often restored (as in other words 
as well) by the analogy of the nncompounded hirSr etc. 

600- The dropping of h in ahietbr etc ia really part of a 
more general law by which the breath-^ was regularly dropt 
in unatrest syllables. This ia clearly shown in proper names, 
such spellings as AHfere, Eadelm for Mlfhere, Eadhelm being not 
unfrequent even in early texts. The history of the pronoun 
it in ME (724) makes it tolerably certain that OE must have 
had the same distinction as MnE between atrong /lil; him,, heora 
and unemphatic *it, *im, eora. eora, indeed, occurs several 
times in Ku. 

601. Initial h before a (vowellike) cons, in the combinations 
hr, hi, itc, hn, as in hring, hlaf, hwtBt, kn>du, must in Omo have had 
its regular sound c, for not only does the h oiMiif^\x. (Goth. 
klaif) answer to an Ar. k (Lith, Mepa»\ but the Gmc *ilaka 
itself was adopted by OEulg. in the form of cAltl/u cu)[»q}. 
The next stage was the reduction of the ^ to a breath. This 
stage, in which A and I etc were pronounced separately, is 
preserved in the laws of alliteration, by which il alliterates 
on the i of Aaw etc, and also in the shifting Aort from *AroM 
(510). In MnE these combinations were merged in simpla 
r etc, except that teh still partially survives as a voiceless w. 
It is quite possible that the OE Ar, hi. Aw, An were really 
simple o, Q, D, 1, for the alliterative usage may well be only 
traditional. This is supported by the spelling rking in Ep., 
although the rh may be due simply to the analogy of Latin 
spellings such as rkel(rr. 
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602. h kept its Gmc sound when final, when doubled, and 
before consd. in the combinations x (=^), ht^ as vafeok (gen. 
feos from ^^feohes)^ feark (gen. feorei)^ furk (dat. pi firum) ; 

hliehhan ; oxa^Ooih. auAsa^ bearkL In the oldest texts ^=c 
is generally written ck (except in w) : thus Ep. has tock^ jkprck, 
torckt=iWS tokfpurk^ tarkt * bright.' kk is also represented by 
chk^ hck, ck is sometimes abbreviated to c: thos we find 
alcfrijiu in a Runic inscription, and iafe=WS kealk (sinus, 
* -hale ') in BH twice. In the combination -ct the dropping 
of the h is more frequent than its retention : thus Ep. writes 
necti^ala, torctendi. One Runic text has unneg^ y%n^^=WS 
unneai, feohiap parallel to hi^ft (515). Cp has %lag^ %lagk^ 
viispigch^sldh^ misjnik. These last spellings are compromises 
between // and ^=€. 

603. These usages are no doubt mainly the result of Celtic 
influence. In Olrish and OWelsh k had no independent 
value, being mainly used to fill a hiatus or mark emphasis, 
and in OWelsh c was often written instead of ck. Hence the 
eOE prefixing of A, its use as a hiatus-filler (as in giktodun\ 
the hesitation to employ k to represent c, and the shortening 
of ck to c. The later use of k everywhere may be due to 
the same Runic influence which superseded ik by /, and uu 

by p. 

604. In WS and Kt, when k comes before a hiss or buzz 
(/ or *) by the dropping of a vowel, it is preserved in the 
form of c or o, as in WS {ge)siehst, niekp from ^sikteis^ *nkwip, 
nieht, but dropped in the Anglian dialects : thus VP has gesTa, 
genp, nesL 

606. In ht the h must have had the front sound o in WS, 
for it mutates a preceding ea^ ^(? to t^, as in nieht^ cniekt^neaki, 
cneoht^ which occur occasionally in eWS. 

r, 1. 

606. The OE r was no doubt a strong point trill as in the 
present Scotch dialect. 

607. The parasiting influence of r and ^(427) shows that they 
were probably formed as in MnE — with concavity of the fore 
part of the tongue — which gives them a kind of guttural 
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quality favorable to the development of a back parasite- 
vowel, which, if uttered muffled — with imperfect lip-open- 
ing^ — is easily rounded, r and I cannot have been full back, 
or even back-modified, couss. — et, s or m, cot— because in 
that ease single r and / would have diphthonged a preceding 
Towel, instead of requiring to be doubled, or to have the 
support of a following cona., the effect of which probably was 
to lengthen the r or / and ao increase its volume of sound. 

608. Before c and y, r and / probably had a front- modified 
sound, aa in v^rcan, gwelc. 

509. r and / answer to the Gmc r and / reap. But r ia 
alao the representative of Gmc ?, as in gecoren from Gmc 
*iozaiid, ifnan = Ooih. hazjan 'praise,' mierran ' hinder '= Goth. 
mar:rjan, iortl=Qoth. hv:d (145, 315). Final Gmc z is dropped 
in OE ; hu-d, md ' more ' adv from Gmc *hwaz, *mai:. 

510, T is often shifted from before to after a vowel, when 
this vowel was followed by nn or «-(-confi. (that is, by breath 
»}, as in bima, iors, ber»tan=Goih. hrimna, OSaxon hroxx, OHG 
hrestan. The original double conaa. ai'e still preserved in the 
spellings lurnna, fiorstum (GET). There is shifting before 
simple 9 in gtsru. That these shiftings are comparatively late 
is shown by the frequent occurrence of the unshifted forms 
in the oldest texts; f/rer^, rfniI<gH = 'WS gar*, antjwgn. The 
Bhiftinga liirilati, piri1a=yi^ bri(l<i{aii), Jir'uiila are INorth. 

611. There are some shiftings which, in the earlier period 
at least, occur only in unstrest syllablea, especially the second 
half of proper names. The earliest ia the change of -frip into 
-Jirp. -fvr]>, Tidfirjj occurring in an inscription. Then follows 
the reverse shifting by which -f>i^{o)r!il becomes -bri'ht, Ceolbreht 
appearing in a WS charter of 778. Afterwards -hre/if. pasaes 
through ~*irieAf- (505) into in/At in WS. In the INorth. breit 
by the side of ieril we see the shift carried out in the isolated, 
etrest word aa well. INorth. has a similar shifting mfrohlia, 

fryhtit by the side of the <AA.gv forhtia^fyrhtu. 

612. Shifting of / occurs in unstrest syllables. Regularly in 
the ending -iil, still preserved in the gyrdid of Ep., IbAist gyrdeU, 
and in -^i*^ ( = strong glsl ' hostage') aa the second element of 
proper names, aa in CyHegiU=Cynfgiil, which also occurs. 
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B18. The dropping of r in *peca»,*j:ae=*])rffcn, tprac'vi'^ 
mdlKL 

614. These oodbs. were probably formed exactly as in MnE. 

is, however, quite nnceitain when /'changed from Gmc 3 
to the present 3^ 

516. OE p and « always correspond to Omc / and i, fir 
Gmc 8 aod z became d and r in OE (315). OE^. on tU 
other band, corresponds both to Gmc / and Gmc r, which 
latter firet became WGmc b. and then 3 (>) again in OE. To 
the firet/ corresponds an OHG /, r. to the second an OHO i 
(326): vmff=0'RQ *^)^(Gmc *ir(^ffl), haftn ptc = OHG hilan 
(Gmc *haTand), In the oldest texts the eymboiyis restrirted 
to the former /.' giro-fa (OHG graro) vvlf, the latter being 
denoted by b, as in icnbvit, tali (OHG teribun, saiba). It is 
dear that this b denotes an open cone., for u is written in 
tivuia {Ep.) = iifi/iaM 'siftings' in Cp, and in Cp we find 
ll=ft in lyld. The uee of medial b to denote a f-sound is 
probably due to the popular Latin of Britain, in which the 
medial b of such a word as hahire had this open sound. We 
have direct proof of such an open pronunciation of Latin i 
in the BpcUinga Leonijia, Marfioniiit etc, which are the r^ultr 
ones in Or. The later general use of/" is due to the influence 
of the Runic alphabet ; perhaps also to the Celtic use of _/"=», 
as in Olrish and in MnWelsh. 

616. / is generally denoted by the Latin Ih In the oldest 
msfl, especially initially and finally, which ih is sometimes 
abbreviated to I (cp 502): thus Ep, has thegm, lotha. lath, 
tOTbetlic ( = WS earjhp/ic). Medial / is often denoted by d, 
which also occurs finally, and even initially ; thus Ep. 
writes fceadan, giroedro, uveani, gidopia, d{g/i'm = 'Vt'S teeapait, 
grrejtra, Kearp, geji«fta, pvahiw. The Runic / is rare in Ep. ; 
/wjf, nui/ja, milrip, as also S: 3inga, qvi3a, mi3. Ep. has once 
dk in fordh. The blendings pk {»uaphe OET) and 9k {Htukl 
Cp) also occur. In the later Anglian texts 3 is universal, 
as also in most of the oldest WS and Kt mss. In some eWS 
however, predominates, In IWS there is a tendency 
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to write/ at the beginning of a word or letter-group, d else- 
where. The distinction was no doubt purely graphic, / 
having the character of a capital and therefore being a good 
initial. 

817. Gmc l]i liecomes !d in OE, the older forms being stilt 
preserved in the earliest texts : thus Ep. has Jialdi, arylihaU, 
{t = lh)^a well as toliahl, Cp has/e///a, early Merc, charters 
have -ball (where i=ih). 

618. That * between voiced sounds was voiced in prehistoric 
OE ia proved by such contracted preterites as ile>tile = Goih. 
fangida compared with ci/s(e=*ej*«fe from tywan, for if the « of 
iieiiaa had been voiceless it would have changed the d of the 
ending into t in the same way as »» does. 

519. I is often shifted in the medial and final groups »e and 
«j>, especially in IWS, the shifting having apparently begun 
medially : dcfian, ajrian, cirpt^older agcian, *crisp. 

620. We see that there is decisive evidence that intervocalic 
J) and * were voiced in OE. In Gm. and Dutch we have clear 
evidence that initial / was also voiced in such a vrord as ding 
= OKJiiHff. In Dutch initial * is also voiced, as in !eren = OE 
teqftm, and this has been adopted by the High German of the 
North — the Upper Gm dialects still keeping voiceless * every- 
where — medially as well as initially. OHG had initial v, as 
in roii: ; and this v ia still preserved in Dutch, while it has been 
unvoiced in Gm, which, however, still keeps the old spelling. 
The evidence of MF. and of the MnE dialects shows that in 
the 1 2th cent, initial ^, ?, v must have been fully developed. 
It seems therefore plausible to assume that the Gmc / and 
y were voiced initially as well as medially in WGmc and, 
that the initial voice of HGra dinij and its predecessor Sinff 
(which must be at least as old as the 7th cent.}, together with 
that of the corresponding Dutch and Southern E. forms, are 
not independent developments, but remains of a common 
stage, * following the analogy of the other hisses in Low Om 
and Southern E. 

sai. In Gothic, on the other hand, it is certain that the / 
andywere voiceless in all positions — intervocalic as in qijm'i, 
as well as initial and final, as in fiiiip -for intervocalic w and a ^ 
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were expressed by d and i, as in naubaimhair^lA, natemher. In 
the Scandinavian langaages / and / are breaUied initially, 
voiced medially and finaUy, as in MnlceL fiim^, kveta^ vert; 
fara. hafa^ haf^ % remaining unvoiced eveiywhere. The pro- 
bability is, therefore, that initial hiss-voicing has never taken 
place in East-Gmc (except in Sw-Dan. iei etc, where it is dne 
to want of stress, as in E. He etc). It is further possible that 
the Anglian and Jntish (Kentish) diale<jjbs of OE, which were 
geographically closer to the Scandinavian langaages than the 
Saxon group, may never have developed the initial hiss-voicing 
of the latter. The evidence of /and h in Ep. would, indeed, 
prove that even medial hiss-voicing, so far from being common 
WOmc, was of comparatively late date in OK But the whole 
evidence bearing on / is entirely the other way, showing that 
voiced / was fully established in Ep., not only medially, but 
probably also initially. This conflict of evidence makes it 
possible that the distinction between /and h was really meant 
to expre$>s that of > and 3. Cp also lb from j^* (557)* 

622. Final/ and/ are always voiceless in Gm and Dutch, 
but this is merely the result of their general tendency to un- 
voice all final conss. except the vowellikes. In the Scandina- 
vian languages, on the other hand, they are always voiced. In 
the present Southern £. even the final 9 of such a word as 0£ 
gd9 is voiced, and there seems every reason to suppose that 
final /,/, * were voiced in OE also — at least in WS. 

623. In such combinations as 9t,fi the hisses were, of course, 
always voiceless. The latter combination is in Ep. often ex- 
pressed by pt^ as in sc^pt^fs being also expressed by jw and bs 
(cp lybt 515) in arapsid, rab^id. This use of pt (which is also 
Olcel.) may be due to a pronunciation of Lt pt in eaptus etc 
as/f. M and jf were always voiceless. Ep. has waff'MSzrz'WS 
icaspas, wiBpsas. ff occurs only in the foreign offrian^ Offa and 
some obscure words. 

624. There is an OE law by which in the combination 
voiced stop or buzz + buzz both elements are unvoiced. Thus 
bledsian in VP (from *blddizdn) becomes bleUianm^^. So also 
eWS gldiung becomes git9ung. In the North. LV this law is 
carried out regularly in compound names such as Altfrip 
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J^Aldfrip), EaffriJ), EaipryP. This tendency is evidently the 
result of the attempt to strengthen the acoustic effect of the 
open cona. Of course, if either element is voiceless, the change 
ia still easier, as in meUceaU = me<hctatt. 

536. / in the combinations tp, tJji, up is first unvoiced together | 
■with the preceding d and *, and then stopped, giving i(t), »t, u j 
in WS hift=lillitp, bifhp, elegt=*cUgeP, and in hafada=hafM 
Hence in WS »p ia often written instead of radical */, as in I 
fixgp=fagt: So also regularly xvt patte=j)at Jie, and occasionally f 
in pat tfef, pat Id etc, showing that in actual speech the initial ] 
j6 of pronominal words was regularly assimilated to the i of ft I 
preceding /le^, a change which is consistently denoted in the.l 
ME Ormulum. ps is smoothed to « in later OE, as in 6liaiia» J 
from older i/lip»ian. 

626. The change of final p into * in verb-inHections in 
INorth., as in bhulei, bindas—\iSi lint (Angl. himluP), biiuhp 
aeema to be organic, as there do not seem to be any analogical 
influences at work. 



627. is expressed in the oldest texts by »«, as in uueg, singlB ] 
« being generally written after a cons., a& in cuic. In North, 
single w is prefeiTed everywhere : nerc. But already in Ep, 
there are a few instances of the Kunic w, which became general I 
in the course of the 9th century. 

628. The OE ie must have had the same sound as in MuE, 
nl that of a consonantal u. 

629. Final w after conss. is vocalized to a, o, as in nearo from | 
Gmc *naru-a through *iiarw. After short voweb final w 
vocalized, and contracted into a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, as in cnio ' knee ' from Gmc *kneira. The w ia often 
restored by the analogy of other forms with intervocalic ic, aa 
in the prt eneow ' knew ' by the analogy of inf. cud/ran. So 
also cneo becomes cneow in WS by the influence of the pi | 
cneowu. After long vowels and Gmc diphthongs 6nal w i 
regularly dropt, b& in «(T=Gotb. sdiv(i), a = Gotb. aiw, but i 
however, often restored by the influence of the inflected forms, 1 
&s in »ndit>. 
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n, to. 
630. 1 had, of course, the ba«k sonnd before e uid | 
in MxciiK, nitgoM, and the front before c and , 

63L Gmc » and m -were dropt in AFrisian before the h 
and buzzes/, ^.ywitb nasalizing and len^hening of the pr^ { 
ceding vowel, ff becoming o {458), as in miip,go9,fifirfssa.*mm^ 

V". */"■/■ 

fi82. In North, final weak « was dropt in inflections : alnadj 
in eNortb. we fiDd^a/^, yM/i^a = WS gealefaii, ge*iiga». The* 
of the past partic. {gettigen) was not dropt, becaose iA (In ' 
influeoce of the inflected fomiB gatigeae etc. 



Stops. 

633. There is a tendency in OE to unvoice final voice Btopi 
preceded by a vowellike, when unatrast, as in eWS tint, whicii 
appears originally to have been the weak form corresponding 
to the atrong sindoii, the ordinary gind being a compromisa 
Other examples are eWS weorpmynt, elpent, farelt =-weorpwf*i, 
tlpmd,faTeld. Cp has hahent 'augurera.' So also final -iitj, 
-vng are sometimes written -i»e, vnc in early texts : telalmne 
(Cp), Cymttinc, together with the compromises -iigc, -txcgete. 
These la and ca are often carried over to the inflected forms: 
fmrtUe, gestincnm ' guestinge,' ' exiles ' (Cp). Conversely, we 
may assume that the later uninflected forms fareld etc owe 
their ds to the inflected forms. There ia no reason for snp- 
posing that the final codss. of fully strest words were unvoiced: 
such spellings bs felt in the older texts really stand for filti 
etc (516, 517)- 



684. The history of the mutations shows that all iite Gmc 
coDss. were liable to fronting when followed by _/ or i. In 
most cases the fronting was afterwards lost : thus in such a 
word as (nile it has left no traces besides the mutation of the 
** t vowel. The back consa. c and g, however, bave ^^ 
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aerved a modification of the original fronting to the preeeat 
day in such words as chin, innge (ainj) from OE cimie, t^ugan, 
contrasting with kin, liiig from OE cgiiit, gingan. MnE (J") and 
(djs) are, indeed, uufailing criteria of OE fronting. 

636. Initial Gmc k became v in OE before all vowels which 
' were front before mutation set in, that is, before a, i, e, ea, eo, 
' «=Gmc a and its mutation, ?, e, ea, eo, and remained un- 
' changed before the back vowels a, u, 0, d= Qmc ai, k, and the 
mutations f,y, te, tc mut, of a = GiBe ai, y, a. In WS cee, ce, 
ia become cie, cie, cea reap., iea, ceit being liable to mutation 
into cie, cie reap. Medial Gmc k became c before / and/, as in 
«aciiH = Goth. tokjan. This c (which often becomes final in OE 
through dropping of avowal, aa in the imper. »tli) is, of course, 
always preceded by a mutated vowel. In the early texta, 
especially in eWS, it is often denoted by a following i or e: 
ilreia (Ep.), ge»eindo (Cp), leceag (Ep.), reeeeo (Cp). eWS 
generally has e\ tecean (and ^ecau), rtcc[e)an, but also », 
especially before k: ecium. In INorth. and IMerc. (Du. and 
Ru.) there is no trace of these e& and v'a, and they are rare in 
IWS. But while lAngl. writes only denca, penean etc, there are 
instances oi peiictaii etc even in quite late WS tests, such as 
the Gospels. Taken in connection with the ME evidence (741 ) 
the LAngl. spellings seem to point to a return to the back e in 
tecan, Jtcucati etc. The spellings ekan, bctenked in Ku. seem, 
indeed, to be decisive on this point (538}. Tho return to e 
may have begun before back vowels, as in the infin. tUcan. 
The absence of intrusive e, i in VP may be simply due to that 
striving for brevity which is characteristic of this text, being 
shown, for instance, in its regular omission of final cons. 
doubling (409) and its want of acceuts. 

636. There was a similar return to back e and g in AngL 
before rt^ + cona., aa in cdU, galle=Vi^ ceaUl,^ealle. 

537. The evidence of ME shows that c was fronted in the 
combination tc before all vowels, the fureward » evidently 
drawing the c forwards. The c of »c follows, of course, the 
same laws as simple c before AFnsian is etc, as in WS »ceal= 
VP »cel, and in these cases the e is always written. But see is 
also written before originally back vowels, although here it is 
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often omitted, eapedally in the earliest teste. Tbus WS ni 
Da., Ru. write tceadan for the earlier gi»cS4 (Ep.). «rarfa« fVP[. 
eWS and Bu. frequently omitting, IWS and Du. generillj 
keeping the e. In IWS wo, tcb generally take the t: tasiit, 
teeort, tetoc. while leu, ncu are generally written tceo, »eti^ \^ 
often tceu, ncei, and occasionally simple leu: »ctKat, ttfuezt. 
teeocca (.tlfcH), #<rS/o», tcffan, iKofan. The e waa no doubt fuilj 
pronounced in iceal etc. Indeed, if this word had not befo 
pronounced with a full diphthong, there would be no reasco 
for its IWS form ictall, evidently due to the analogy of eafl. 
weall etc and the rareness of -eal. The frequent omiasion of 
the e in the other class of words {tceAlan etc) seems to shoir 
that it was a mere diacritic in eWS. But the IWS change of 
eu into fo makes it probable that it had developed into 
the first element of a diphthong with the stress on the first 
element, which, in the case of ea, took the length from the 
second element. There is ME evidence that teeadat from *caSn 
had the same diphthong as bread etc. 

S38. In the oldest texts, and occasionally also in Ru., f* is 
expressed by the Latin qu : quidu, giwen. More important is 
-the occasional une of f: to denote the back c, as opposed to the 
front c. which, again, is exceptionally frequent in Ru., and u 
not uncommon both in early and late WS. Thus Cp has iali^ 
iylle, LV has Keenfji ( = Cptta), Kma, Frcmka, Ru. has kdtefr, 
iyning, king, ciien ' chicken,' and kptn . kinn etc are frequent in 
WS. ck also occurs, as in Backa (LV). The distinction maybe 
due to the Runic alphabet, in which the cen-runo seems origin- 
ally to have been restricted to c, the i-rune formed from'gir 
(itself originally=back ^) being used todenote the back r. In 
the actual inscriptions k is restricted to the back sound : kritt, 
kyning, bekun, but the more frequent cen is occasionally used to 
denote the back as well as the front sound : been, eac, cijt. 

639. The analogy of g (553) and the ME evidence (742) 
make it tolerably certain that c was often fronted after a &ont 
vowel, as in k\ »djilli-e. 

640. Final c in unstrest syllables often becomes k in North. 
Wu find tiifh in a Runic inscription, meh,pe]i, unik in INorth., 
ti>L"'thLT with ih, which is also written^enclitically t^, aa io 
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Titegdiff = sffgde ic. This iff soems to be simply another way of 
expressing the same aound, for we find -iA written for un- 
Btresaed -ig in LNorth. aA for ac occurs also in VP. 



S41. Gmc ff (including earlier Gmc j) splits up into ff and ^ 

in OE according to the same laws which govern the distribu- 
tion of c and c. Of the two Runic sjinbola ffefu and gar, the 
former probably denoted ff, the latter ff, but they aje not clearly 
diatijiguished in the existing inscriptions. 

643. Initial ff became ^=fli before «, i, e, ea, eo, & = Gmc «, 
i, e, ea, eo, and was kept unchanged before « ( = g),u,o,d = Gmc 
at, i, 5 ; f, t/,a, a =■ mut. of a, y, k. In WS ga, ge, ga become 
gea, ffie, gea resp., gea, gea being Uable to mutation into gie, gie 
reap. 

643. Initial Gmc/ was hardened into the stop a in 0£, and 
was thus confounded with g both in sound and speUing. It 
was expressed by simple g before front vowels, as in gif= Goth. 
jabai, Gensiia (Runic inscr.) = Jesini, Anglian gei- = Goth, Jer, 
GaicJS becomes gea in WS, as in gear. Before back vowels it 
ia often expressed by gi in the older texts, but generally by 
Se, as in gioc, geoc = OHG joi, geomor = OHG jdniar (45H), 
(liSpeai ' Jews ' in a Runic inscr. = the usual half-Latinized 
Jitdfos. gitiTig (Du. Rit.) = Goth. jugg. In WS gea becomes 
geo (cp sceocca from tceiicca 537), as in geoiig, gsogoji. VP gener- 
ally writes simple g in gvng, gugvji. The Latin i ia not unfre- 
quent, especially in Ru. : iutig (also in VP), ioc (also in Kt ch). 
In eWS we find the forms iung, giung, giong, geoag, the last 
becoming general in IWS, Such epfUings as iung, in in IWS 
seem due to Kt or Mercian influence. The spellings gung 
and iung show that in the nonWS dialects g from j had 
no more diphthonging influence than g from Gmc g, while 
the WS change of ^genng into geong shows as clearly the 
development of a full diphthong with the stress on the first 
element. 

644. Even g = Gmc g is sometimes written i. Thus Cp has 
iecei = geacet, and Ru, has regularly iarwan = gearwian and iertt 
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W'S ffieTil. Even in foreign words ^Ke find J 
Georgim (OET). 

545. In the poetry the two ys alliterate freely not 01 
one another but also with g, thus geong alliterates wit 
Geat and with golil, 

546. This laat fact ia generally cited as a proof of initial ; 
andy bluing open conas. in OE, asin MnDutch, where yrrcn uuj 
goA are both pronounced with e or c. It is assumed that GDcb \ 
word as jjfA in OE had initial e, while geontf, gefan had initiil 
n, so that instead of Gmc^ being hardened into a stop, it vu 
Omc J before front vowels that was levelled under _;'. 

547. Plausible as this theory seems, there are fatal olij«t- 
tions to it. The WS change of ce into cie is the result of tie 
almost inevitable development of an open front glide, which vt 
may roughly call j, between the stopped front cons, and Uk 
vowel, and if we aasume that in ge the g w^as also a stopped 
oons., the change into gic is perfectly analogous and intelli- 
gible, while that of *je into *jje is unnieaniiig. The Bamc 
argument applies equally to g from Gmc j : if ginng meant 
simply j'n«^, the development of a^-glide would be as unin- 
telligible as that of a v-glide in such a word as wilta, the open 
j and w being themselves practically glides. Again, LV 
writes Eadijar, AI4giil etc, but if the g were reaJly an open 
cons., we should expect to find the preceding Ja become ( 
(534). which ia not the caae. Another argument in favour of 
the change of _?' into a stop ia the loas of the Kunic j and tbe 
use oi gffn — which must certainly have originally denoted a 
stop — to repreaent both Gmc j and the OE fronted Gmc j. 
The uao of ' in iiing to denote a stop is in complete harmony 
with the Late Lt pronunciation, in which, as the Romance 
languages show.j' must have become a stop (88). 

548. In ME all initial gs became,/ (745). The alliteration 
proves that in OKt this pronunciation was already established, 
not only in jung but also in *joTne = georne, etc (443), so that 
two auch words as geald and euld were both pronounced jaU, 
whence the not nnfrequent confusion between ea- and gra- in 
some late mss : earwe for geanee, gmrfojie for earfojte. This j- 

was, of course, as naturally expressed by i as the older 
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i was, and it is probable that the iancan of Ru. really meaiul 
jariraii, with absorption of the e. 

549. The same weakening seems to have been carried out 
much fartier and in all the dialectH in unatrest syllablea. 
The prefix i/e- (older <fi-) and the pronoun ge never insert an 
, in WS, as they would if the cons, had been a stop; yif in Du. 
may be an emphatic form of gi: ge- is written ie- twice 
old mas. i for g in the second element of eKt names sui 
aa j^JiiHiPrd =. JRjielgeaTil may also represent weak_7'. 

650. Uninitial g was a at«p in the combination tig, 
proved by the finSl change into nc (533)- "? was, therefore,. 
JQ, as in MnE longer, after unmutated vowels, %& in singm 
"When preceded by a mutation — that is, when followed in Ome 
by ( or j — it had the sound Ltn, as in npigan ' singe ' from Qmc 
*tangjan, l^g, 

EBl. Uninitial g was also a stop when doubled = Gmc jjf.. 
This doubling is written gg in Ep. and occasionally in latM" 
tests, but the usual spelling ia eg, thus Ep. has earitigga, mygg 
= lat«r eanckga, mi/cg. egg, ge, gcg are occasional variants. 
Shortening of final eg into c or ji ia very rare. As this group 
must necessarily be always front {lf.egan = l^ggan, Goth. 
lagjan), it ia probable that the c was introduced in order U^\ 
indicate this front quality, tbei'e being no special letter for §, 
This is confirmed by the frequent use of gg in the few 
(probably foreign) words in which the doubling occurs after 
unmutated vowels, and therefore expresses gg, not gg, as in 
frogga ' frog,' cltigge ' bell,' which last is certainly Celtic. It is 
also possible that the combination eg was meant to symbolize 
a half-voiced or whispered gg, for we find slypbinn i<yc glgllnm 
once (OET). 

SS2. Elsewhere uninitial g was an open hack or front cons.. 
(e, (ft), the open g occurring under the same circumstances aa 6 
(535)' imd like it, being expressed hyg,gi and ge. The open- 
ness of the g is showTi by ME and the evidence of the OE 
Boimd-changes and spellings, which will be treated of further 
on, and is made a-priori probable by the fact of a similar] 
change having taken place in alt the MnGmc languages 
except Upper Gm (330). Open g occurred not only after f 
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vowels, but also after the vowellikes r, /, as in heaiyan, 
fylgan. 

658. Open g is, of course, always front before Ghnc t, j, as 
in wpiigo = Ooth. managei, fylgan from *fulgjan^ being often 
expressed by gi, ge in the same texts which write ci^ceiore: 
hpgiung (Cp), mfuigeo^ fylgan. By a later change open g 
became front after front vowels when final or followed by 
another front vowel, as in dag, weg^ gen. deegei^ wegei^ grog. 
So also after the Anglian smoothings of the WS diphthongs 
as in ege = WS cage. In Kt, indeed, this g is frequently 
written i. Already in Ep. we find gt^ etc, and dei is 
frequent in the later Et. The North. LY ha8 Meiuald 
once = WS Magweald. These spellings do not occur in WS, 
but in IWS such spellings as daig are not uncommon. 
They may be regarded either as showing the development of 
a glide — roil^j or as compromises between the traditional dag 
and the phonetic *dai. The latter view is the most probable : 
there is every reason to believe that the Et spellings represent 
the general OE pronunciation, and that g preceded by a front 
vowel had sunk to a diphthongic vowel, or, at any rate, had 
lost all consonantal buzz. If it had preserved any consonantal 
quality, it would have followed the analogy of final open g 
(554), and become o, and would have been preserved as a hiss 
cons, in ME — neither of which is the case. The use of ig to 
denote « (376) shows, too, that even in eWS medial and final 
g had been completely vowelized — after i at least. When final 
g had once been weakened into a vowel, its parallelism with c 
was lost; hence it did not revert to the back quality in 
Anglian, as was apparently the case with uninitial c ( 535). 
There is, however, ME evidence of such a reversion in the 
case of medial g (750). Open g preceded by a front vowel and 
followed by a final vowellike is always front, apparently even 
when a back vowel is added in inflection, as in segl, regn, 
generally written segely regen later. 

664. Open g is necessarily back finally or medially after a 
back vowel, as in Irog, genog, toga, gedogen, also when r, I come 
between, as in burg, gealga. In IWS and lEt final open g is 
written A, showing loss of voice : trok, genoi, bvrh. The spell- 
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ings gh^ hg occur occaaionally for final open ^, as in %logh^ astahg 
{gk already in Cp), the latter even for medial open g^ especially 
after r, as in burhga pi, beorhgan. hg is also used for g between 
front vowels, as in wlhgena gen. pi, gewehgene^ though not for g 
preceded by a mutation. Some late mss occasionally write 
simple ^, as in eME. Open g seems also to have been back 
after a front vowel if followed by a back one, as in nigon^ plega^ 
unless, of course, the preceding vowel is a mutation as in 
wre§(e)an * accuse * from *tcrdgjan. So also g was apparently 
back in such words as belgan^ where a vowellike comes 
between. 

656. Open g and g are unvoiced and written h in the later 
language before voiceless conss. and buzzes, which latter are 
themselves unvoiced (524) : stihst^ stikp from stlgan. 

656. ^, ^ after front vowels are dropped before the voiced 
conss. /, «, rf in IWS, as in tt/nan, rinan, sade, Ifde 5= older 
tigfiiaUj rignan, tagde, Ifgde. YP has rtnan, where the contrac- 
tion of (ij) into i was almost inevitable, but otherwise the 
non-WS dialects keep the g, even IKt having meiden (= ^tfusi- 
den) = IWS mieden^ eWS nuegden. The IWS contraction after 
back vowel, as in broden from brogden^ seems to be due to the 
analogy of the present bredan from bregdan. g is often dropped 
in the combination -ig^ as in stiweard from stigweard, ani, anie, 
and medial ige often becomes i, especially in later WS, as in 
life = older ligep * lies/ 

p, b. 

657. b occurs only initially, and uninitially in the com- 
bination mb, as in lamb (cp ng) and doubled, bb = Gmc bj,fj, as 
in wfbb from *wabja Sk vabA-), h§bban = Goth, hafjan through 
*h§f3an. 

For d as a graphic substitute for/ see 515. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 

658. The Scandinavian (Scand.) languages fall into two 
main groups : 

(i) East-Scandinavian (EScand.), comprising Swedish (Sw) 
and Danish (Dan.). 

(2) West-Scandinavian (WScand.), comprising Norw^ian 
and Icelandic. 

These languages are best represented by the Olcel. of the 
13th century, which, with some exceptions, practically repre- 
sents the parent Scand. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

569. The Icel. alphabet was the Latin, as learnt fi-om the 
English. It included, therefore,/ and the less frequent d. It 
added the new letter (>, formed on the analogy of ^, for which 
(B was also written. Length was marked by the British ('). 

VOWELS. 

560. a, 9 i e u o 

ei, 9U (au) ja, J9 

e. 9 ; 9y (ey) y o 



a, 9 (a) i e u 

86 y ce. 

661. Of these sounds ei (=fi) corresponds to Gmc at, as in 
8fei?i * stone/ and Jo, ju to Gmc en, as in kjosa * choose,' ajuk 
'sick,' gn (which in Icel. is diverged into au) to Gmc au, as in 
dgjij) ' dead,' a to Gmc ^, as in rd^ * advice,' = OE sfdn, ceomn, 
seoc, dead, rad (nonWS red). 

662. e followed by older a becomes ja, when followed by 
older u, v it becomes jg, through *ea, *eg {*ia, *ig) by stress- 
shifting as in Et (443) and hardening of the first element to 
a cons. : ^'g/J gen. ^jafar^OE gefn, gefe. 
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663. The i-mutations are nearly the same as in OE: 
a (9)...^: mann *man/ pi m^n, 

e (ja, J9)...i: siQgId (=*s/reldu) * shield,' pi sk'ddir. 
u (o). . .y ; full ' full; fylla * fill.* 
o. ..o : koma * come/ komr * comes.* 
a...8e: wa^* speech/ mdla 'speak/ 
II... y : brun * eyebrow/ pi brt/nn. 
o. . .ce : for * went/ ftkra * bring.* 
9u...py : Igm * loose/ IgifM * loosen ' = later laus^ lei/m. 
ju (jo)...y : %ju,k * sick/ *^/t* * sickness.' 
i-mutation is also caused by r=Gmc z (315), as in gyra 
* ear/ from Qmc *auzd, 

664. There is also a t^ or fr-mutation : 
a. . .9 : hgiid * hand * = Goth, handu. 
a... 9: mdl * speech/ pi tngl (later wa/). 
§...9: ggra ^ dio' ^OEt g§rwan, 

666. Final stressed vowels were lengthened, as in Jju 'thou.' 
Vowels were lengthened before / + certain conss., as in 
half * half.' Consonant length was strictly observed even after 
long vowels and diphthongs, as injirall nom. *serf/ Si,cc. Jfrrpl. 





CONSONANTS. 






666. The consonants were: — 








BACK 


FBONT 


POINT 


FOBKW. 


LIP 


h 


— 


hr 


}>, 8 


f,hv 


— 


• 


hi 




— 


k 


— 


t 




P 


— 


— 


hn 




— 


g 


• 

J 


r 
1 
d 


y 


f,v 


s 






b 



n(g) - n m 

/-* was expressed by z, as in ^fr/^=OE d^Ul. 
667. What has been said of the OE kr, hi, hv>, hn applies also 
to the corresponding Icel. sounds in such words as hring, hl-apa 
( = 0E hladan\ hvaiy hiiiga, which in Mnlcel. are pronounced 
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with Of, u, o, 1 resp. Uninitial Gmc i was dropt every- 
where, as in «a, ddttir^OE ^eseaiydoil^^ except that JU became 
(c (:=h), as in raxa=OE weojpan, Theorij^nal Scand. A is pre- 
served in ME loanwords such as Ji2ii^^=lcel. 9ldtr, 

668. Initial Gmc J was dropt everywhere, as in air = Goth. 
jer, the existing initial /s (as injprp=OK earjk) being all 
diphthongic. 

569. Initial Gmc to was dropt before and y, as in nnniB 
( = 0E gewunnen\ ptc of vinna, also before r and /, where it is 
kept in Norw. and EScand.: (r)/if^=OE wrap^ {vyang * wrong.' 

670. p and / were voiceless initially and in combinations 
such 2J&ft (often written pt, as in hpt 'air'), voiced elsewhere, 
as in vip^ i^a = Goih. hajjan * raise.' 

571. Uninitial g after a vowel or vowellike was open,=e, o 
as in saga * story,' borg * city,' s^ir * says,' except when doubled, 
and in the combination n^ = dQ, as in l^gg ' thigh,' lang * long.' Final 
g became k, and was dropt, as in rfrJ=OE drdg, prt of draga, 

672. So also older d and b became voiced / and / after 
vowels and vowellikes, as in f<^=OE rad, gefa=zOH.Q geban^ 
except when doubled, dd^ bb, and in the combinations Id^ nd, 
mb, as in Aalda. 

573. i and g were front modified {q\ €r\) before all front 
vowels, as in ifuna 'know,' gpra, and before Gmc^, which was 
preserved in writing, though only as a mark of fronting, Gmc 
gj becoming ^^', as in scekJa = OE solcan, liggja^OK licgan. 

674. Final voiced stops were unvoiced in such forms BAgalt 
= OE gea/d, prt of gjalda = OE geldan * requite.' 

676. There were various cons.-assimilations. ^, «/ became 
//, w«, as in goll (giiU) *gold,' annar * other,' = Goth, gulp^ anfiar. 
Gmc zfi, zdy zr became ««, rfrf, rr, as in rann * house' = Goth, razn^ 
/iodd:=i Goth, iuzd, OE kord * treasure,' vprri * worse.' ni, «^, mp 
became ti, tf, /;/?, as in drukkin * drunk,' bait * bound,* prt of 
binda (through *band'^ *bant)y kappi 'champion' (cp OE cpnpa)^ 
the original nk etc being often preserved in EScand. 

676. n was dropt finally in monosyllables and endings, as in 
a, i := OE OH (Goth, ana), in, fnna^Ol&findan infin. ; and before r, 
/, 8 and elsewhere, with lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
in par *Thor' = OHG domr^ OE Jmnor, ^d*=OHG gans 'goose.' 



SCANDINAVIAN. 



INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH. 



877. Tho earliest Scand. invaders of England were mostly 
K"orwegian9, who were followed by Danes, all Scandinavians 
being includud under the term 'Dane' in OE. Danish and E, 
were spokon side by side in England for many centuries with- 
out much influence— at least of Danish on E., even the INorth. 
texts showing no traces of it. In the i ith cent. Danish words, 
such as lagii 'law' (Icel. /py pi from *''i'i'"), eeaUlaii (leel. 
ial/a) had penetrated even into WS, and in the 13th cent, 
their number largely increases, not only such words as fferieme, 
Koa(reaJte=Icel. ffprsimi ' treasure,' ramlrtf/ii ' difficulty,' but also 
grammatieal words, such as ipjie ' both ' = Icel. bdpi (OE id, iegen) 
being firmly established in the Southern dialect. The Scand. 
element is, of course, stronger still in the East-Midland Onnu- 
lum of tho 1 3th cent. Such words as tumm ' as,' lope ' booth ' 
in the Ormulum are distinctly EScand. (Danish) as opposed to 
WScand. (Icel. «em, bSp). 

678. The Scand. words in OE sometimes preserve p in the 
form of 0, as in iiold ' yoeman ' from iplil, h^ip (cognate with 
OE h^l^p ' hero '), where the is partly due to the analogy of 
the OE adj. iold ' faithful,' In other words, such as laj/u, p is 
unroundod, as in the IWS mann etc. Of the diphthongs, ci is 
preserved unchanged, being expressed sometimes by ei, but 
generally by eg, ag, as in «cey/=Ice]. skeip 'war-ship'; and 
ffy was probablj' levelled under it. ou becomes 6 [=§1), as in 
ora (a coin) = Icel. anrar (pi) from Lt aureus. It is remarkable 
that 0, 6 often appear as w, » in OE, as in Urm, p«7-= Orm, por, 
whence our fhuuday, which cannot be explained from the 
original OE punTeiulmg. This change is explained by the pre- 
sent Dan-Sw-Norw. pronunciation of close 0, both long and 
short, as J-) — a sound between o and w. This Scand. o was 
afterwards levelled under the E. sound, ao that we find Onn, 
Uotnt (Icel. bUm%) in ME. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

DIALECTS AND TEXTS. 

679. The ME dialects are mainly continnations of the cor- 
responding OE ones, but it is convenient to designate them in 
some cases by different names. The four main divisions are: 
'Northern or Northumbrian (North.), Midland (MI), correspond- 
ing to the older Mercian, Southern (Sth), and Kentish (Et). 
Sth and Et are included under the common designation 
* Southern English' (SthE). Ml is subdivided into Wesi-Mid- 
land (WMl) and East-Midland (EMI), and these, again, into 
North-west-Midland (N WMl), South-west-Midland (SWMl), JVor/i- 
efl*^ J[//V//tf«rf (NEMl), and South-east-Midhnd{^'EiS}). A special 
subdivision of Sth is South-Western (SthW). It is to be noted 
that though Sth represents geographically the old WS it also 
shows strong Ml influence. This mixture of dialects is still 
stronger in the later language of Ch. 

680. It is impossible to draw any absolutely definite line 
between ME and OE on the one side and MnE on the other, 
but, roughly speaking, fully developed ME may be said to 
extend from 1 150 to 1450, the period between 1200 and 1400 
being especially well marked and well represented by written 
documents. The period from 1050 to 1150 may be distin- 
guished as Old Transition (OTr), that from 1450 to 1500 as 
Middle Transition (MlTr). The difficulty of drawing a line is 
increased by the varying speed of change of the different 
dialects. The most conservative dialects were the Southern, 
especially Et, the most rapid in their changes the Northern: 
the eNorth. dialect of the 13th cent, is, indeed, almost on a 
level with eMnE. Taking the SthE dialects as the standard 
we may call everything before 1300 early Middle English (eME), 
everything after 1300 late Middle English (IME). 

681. If we take SthE as the standard, we may define OE as 
the period otfi/ll endings {mdna^ sunne, svnu, stdnas\ ME as the 
period of levelled endings (mone, sunne^ sune^ states) — weak vowels 
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being reduced to a uniform e (=1?) — , MnE as the period of 
lost endings (moony sun, son). 

682. The most important of the OTr texts is the latter part 
of the Laud ms of the Chronicle (Ld), which was written at 
Peterborough between 11 24 and 11 54, and belongs therefore 
to EMI: it shows a mixture of literary WS and Ml forms. 
The older ms of Layamon's Brut (Lay.) was written before 
1200 in a WMl dialect, and its mixture of OE and ME 
forms classes it with the OTr texts. Many 12th cent, texts, 
such as the Hatton ms of the Gospels, Morris's Old-English 
Homilies (Hom.), show a mixture of OE and ME forms which 
is the result of copying from OE originals, and only partially 
modernizing them: such texts do not represent any actual 
language. 

683. The Ormulum (O.), although written probably before 
1200, shows a fully developed and well defined ME dialect — 
probably EMI — preserved in an autograph ms of the author 
in a rigorously consistent phonetic orthography, which makes 
it the standard text for ME generally. The other chief eEMl 
texts are the Bestiary (Best.) and Genesis and Exodus (GE). 
Havelok (Hv) is, like most of the popular poems, preserved 
only in mss showing a purely scribal Qiixture of different 
dialects and periods, and which cannot, therefore, be quoted 
to show the dialect of the original, except when the form in 
question is borne out by the rhymes. eWMl is represented 
by the second text of Lay (Lay.^). The poems in the Harleian 
ms 2253 (HarL), written in Hereford about 1307, may also be 
considered eWMl. IWMl is represented by Piers Ploughman 
(PPl), and, in its latest stage, by the poems of Audelay (Aud.), 
written in Shropshire in 1426, the ms being probably the 
author's autograph. eNWMl (Lancashire) is represented in 
the Alliterative Poems (Pearl, Cleanness, Patience) edited by 
Morris (AllP). The later EMI is well represented by Robert of 
Brunne's Chronicle (RBC), Brunne being in Lincoln. 

684. One of the earliest North, texts is the Metrical Psalter 
(Ps), but the ms is later. The Cursor Mundi (CM) and Me- 
trical Homilies (MH) are early 13th cent. Then follow the 
Prick of Conscience (PC). The ms of the Yorkshire Townley 



m 
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KmoBT or tstiusn sounds. 
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Mi^ Hw fkk daleet u represented in ite earliest fomb; 
Ifce firo of Sc KAtlkenne (Kath.)- Juliana (Jul) aadnM 
•Ked piaem, abo lij the unpublished Cambridge (Corpqi|« 
«f Ae AacRn Bivie (AB'), altboogh tbia Corpus msBeetutt 
lima JO mAmattm; tba £jniu common to this groop 
■ay be ditti^auhui as 'earliest Sth.' Pure eSth a W 
iHmmnUjJ lij Mflftoa's text of tbe AR, the more wettst 
ifialeet of niiiaiiialnJiiii by Bobert of Glouceater'a Chnmck 
(BO), wUck, h«www€g , beloogB almost to ISth. 

580. cKt M RfinfleDtod by tbe Kentish Sermons (ES),lKi 
by the Aycobite of Inwrt (Ay.) in a ms of 1340, vritten Irf 
tbe aotbor faimidf in a very pure and consistent dialect 

587. ^le Gnt beginnings of a common literary dialect ta 
•eeain tbe woriu of Wiclif (Wicl.)and Chaucer (Ch). WvM 
waa a native of Yoricsture, Chaucer of London. ChaueHi 
ifaymee show a consideiable finctuation between EMI, Sih, 
and Kt, but tbe basis is Ml. ^^H 



OBTnOGRAPHY. ^" 

688. ViTiUe the linguistic change of OE into ME is 10 
gradual that it is difficult to tell where the one ends and tlu 
other begins, the orthographic change b abrupt and complete: 
it atnouats, indeed, to the introduction of a totally new haaii 
— the eNonnan Fr orthography, modified, of course, in detail 
by the traditional British orthography. 

688. For some time after the Norman conquest in 1066 the 
two orthographioB continued to be used side by side without 
intlueneing one another to any great extent, just as the lan- 
guages themselves were kept apart. The influence of French 
language, writing, and orthography had, however, begun to 
show themselves even before the conquest. The feeble reign 
of Edward the Confessor was, indeed, in its tame submission 
to Norman influence, nothing but a preparation for the com- 
pleter conquest that was to follow. The influence of the 
French language is shown by the appearance of such words aa 
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9oU ' hebes ', capun ' gallinaceus ' in eaxly nth cent, glossaries. 
The influence of the French handwriting has been described 
already (222). The influence of Fr orthography is seen in such 
spellings as euen for efen in i ith cent. mss. 

500. This influence was at first purely Norman. The ac- 
cession of Henry 11 of Anjou in 1 154 brought in the influence 
of other dialects, and the loss of Normandy in 1 204 paved the 
way for the influence of literary Parisian orthography both in 
its earlier and later form. 

591. When the popular Latin of Gaul was written down — 
which was probably not much earlier than the ninth cent. — 
its sounds were represented by their nearest symbols in the 
contemporary Latin alphabet. But by this time the tradition 
of the classical pronunciation — still preserved in the Celtic- 
English orthography — had been partially lost. The diph- 
thongs a and os had been levelled under simple e, and y had 
come to be a mere variant of i. So when Lt u was fronted to 
f in OFr, as in lunej the old u was kept as the symbol of the 
new sound. MeanwhUe Lt u and had become }) — a sound 
between (u) and (o)— which was at first written indifferently u 
or 0, as in y«fo, ffole^ curt^ cort from Lt ^ulam, *cdrtem (from 
coAortem), the soon becoming general, and thus being confused 
with the open fromLt ^, ai*, as inj)ort=j)ortum,cAo9€=causam. 
The eOFr diphthong (ou), as in donz (earlier dolz) from Lt dulcem, 
was smoothed into (uu) in IParisian, and so au came to be the 
symbol of (u, uu) instead of the older «, 0, as in ^oule^ court 

592. In the conss. Lt c before front vowels became first q 
and then (tj), which was the Picard pronunciation in such a 
word-as del from Lt caelum. In the other dialects this c became 
(ts), and then simple (s), as in the present Fr. ch was at first 
used to denote (k) before front vowels as in Italian : chi from 
qvi\ but afterwards became the regular symbol for the (tJ) 
which in Parisian developed out of c followed by a (and in 
other cases), as in chien from canem through *ClX^[. Lt g 
was fronted under the same circumstances, and became (ds), as 
in geste from gesta^ which remained through the OFr period, 
becoming (5) in MnFr. Lt j was stopped into m, which then 
became (ds) being written i otj\ as inja from Lt Jam. The 
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^.^:iz:Ad:n kw) was expressed by the Lt quj as injaWl 
;•:- 'u zL'T w b^ing soon dropt in pronunciation. Soils 
r^ -=. 7^^ a word as langue from lingvam lost its (vj in 
ErUi!^ . f xlA ya came in lOFr to be regarded as symh 
Zixz i ; az.-i ■: r»i*p. The new ligature w was formed ia! 
r r *:.; rXTrrae the Gm (w), as in wcarde^ for which the 
i-j-TiiTia ":LiVc rw" : guarde^ later garde. The Lt r iUd 
J n^ UT- liec it.* ' w -5«jund. and had come to represent!! 
'JL- -• .■.'v-i 5,;:^r.i of f. Lt z still kept its original vain 
T::-n -Z-^aI cr a»r»iiaL becoming (ts) when final, as in t 
:.ir :-K.-.---f — ir:n Li i^l^jtUx it was not till the lOFr 
vu.- -^rrj^ M:zr«::iii«l5 were simplified to (z) and (s). 
"-1- : --i- fini TT-ioh Lt * t<>jk between vowels was esj 
"" "^- ■T'l^iid- zaI -r. as in ni-Jt^ from rosam. Already ii 
'-■r -:;^"_.rr I ":»r: : 7^ v.,ii.^ couss. had becu dropt with 1 
~:liz ^ : ^"f rrrc^iing voweL as in Me from Lt lH4tulam. 
^ . Fr ^ -jf 5*:=.eti2iie5 inaerte*! as a mark of length 

5^.3. I: T-H :e seen that OFr orthography was phon 

iz i-ii- Crci: "iJL^L* :i^ : it is not till the close oft! 

■>'•..•■.■!: J.: T:y-_i.l.cir,al sj-ellings begin to crop up 

_ ■ :. :•■:-: z :s ':.-. wriiinj: of silent initial Lt ^ in such 

i.5 :r-. -^ ' .'.":■-• ii ".his is o»nly done when a vow 

Tiiten ^".oi — it is probable tha 



v» M^ V i:.: :•: :« l::a.:e thr hiiitus, and was, therefore, pi 



5fci-l 7*^- *./>:> .: ME orth. -rraphy is. as already reir 
Fr.: ..h :..-.';:d •: ' y :hr OE tra«lition, the OE elements 
■ — : :u =l'v -l:'_-.i:-.i.:r:ii in-:- re and more. Conversely, ho 
^. -^.v : :h-? viirlicst ME texts show a basis which i 
n.iiii.'v »JE. oi:'v sliy-t'ly mcdided by Fr. This is esp 
the case wi:h :h-e Mi'.;';i!:«l 0. as compareil with the Sth 
of thrr fame r-.-riod. 

595. The induence of Fr is most strikingly show] 
far a.s the vown Is are concerned — in the substitution of 
OE V. c in WMl and Sth. as in *i/««t\ yVr=OE ft^m 
Th*? lon^r sound was sometimes written /'/, as in hniren 
'AR; = (jE f'yan, in IME /y, which is frequent in PI 
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OFr «i had generally the value (-yi), as in fruit ; this diph- 
thong was smoothed to (yy) in the E. pronunciation of Fr, 
and was consequently employed to represent that sound. The 
use of o for short (u) is later than that of u for (y). It does 
not occur in AR, and does not become general till the end of 
the 13th cent. Remarkably enough, there are several instances 
of it in Lay. : wonede^ icomene, wode. It is fully established in 
Lay.*. The tendency is to write ior u m proximity with 
letters that resemble u in shape, especially u (=t7), n, m^ w. 
Initial u was, however, often written v, which was freely as- 
sociated with n etc, as in vnder, in IME is also generally 
written instead of u when followed by a single cons, and a 
vowel, as in iofe * but *, cordge * courage ', for, as Fr. (y) 
was much more frequent than the (o)-sounds in this 
position, bute would have suggested (byyte). The use of 
IParisian ou to express (uu), as in hou^-=. OE hu%^ became general 
in IME. This ou also occurs in Lay., as in out {vt in the 
second text), vMouf^en^ coupe^ where it cannot be of Parisian 
origin. But the eFr diphthongal ou had in many cases the 
sound of 3-)3:, which is so near (uu) as to make its symbol a 
very natural one for the latter sound. The desire to get a 
new symbol for (uu) would, of course, assert itself as soon as 
u had become general in the value of (yy) — that is, from the 
very beginning of ME. 

696. The OE y was, as we have seen, completely superseded 
by t« in the South. In OTrMl (and probably in North.) it was 
unrounded into f. Ld still preserves the old y in byrien, 
myfutefy but these words are also spelt with i ; we also find in 
Ld such spellings as sinnes,Jlr=0'E synna, fyr, y is rarely 
written for i in Ld, oftener for i, as in scyr adj. and sbst, tyma ; 
probably y was regarded as a ligature of i and j\ In O. y 
disappears as completely as in the South, except in foreign 
words. In IME y was revived as a variant of i in proximity 
with n, nij u, w, in order to avoid confusions of form, as in 
bynden, foyues {^=z wives), which confusions were often avoided 
by writing initial i as a capital : Inne =ynne. In Ch there 
is a tendency to write y for ^, as in Ld. 

697. OE a was kept in 0., but was necessarily confined to 
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the long sound, the ehort ffls having become a. In the Sooti 
Fr influence caused its disuse. Here the OE ^ waa exproMcl 
by e, as in effer=0'E mfier. As OE ea was smoothed w y b 
ME, ea waa used as the eymbol of the latter sound both vbm 
it corresponded to OE ea,as in deap,a.nd w^hen it corresponded 
to OE ^, as in learen = OE IfkTau (ii<tp, leErenn in O.). Even in 
eME e is frequently written for the open as well as the clue 
sound, and in IME such spellingB as rlep, leren become uid- 
versal. In IME the close e is sometimes written ie. ft, botl 
in Fr words, such as metciief, and in E,, as in fief {Cii)=Ol 
leaf. This spelling is the result of the Anglo-French smootti- 
ing of OFr ie (i'ee) into (ee). 

698. A distinction between close and open long o is onlj 
exceptionally made in oME (as in the AR) by writing tin 
latter oa in such words as moare from OE mdre, the oa being* 
natural compromise between the older a (still preserycd in the 
earliest Sth) and the later o. 

699. It will be observed that the digraphs at, ie, oa,M,u 
are strictly contined to long vowels, except in some of tbt 
earliest texts. 

aoo. The OEji and 3 are both preserved in Lay. — ^where) 
is generally written initially, 3 non- initially, as in IWS— ani 
in AR, where they are distributed more at random. The EMI 
Best, and GE are remarkable for writing 'S everywhere, whifc 
0., which belongs to the same dialect, has only /. / entirdj 
supersedes 3 in IME, being itself gradually supplanted by /4— 
probably brought in by Fr scribes who occasionally employed 
it in learned Latin words. Isolated t/ia in native E. wordi 
occur very early — even in the OE period— and the transposed 
ht occurs in Harl. (/e/^ = OE teji), and frequently in MH {wiki 
prp), and elsewhere. Other combinations occur: dk (KS), fl 
(GE), h3 (GE), dj,, (W. It may be noted that p has survivtd 
almost to the present day in the contraction /* = ^c. 

801. The OE rune-«-, which is still used in O. and AB, mi 
soon superseded by the Fr ligature. The pronunciation of 
OE ow etc as oh led in IME to the general use of w as well u 
K as the second element of graphic as well as phonetic diph- 
thongs, as in ltow=OK hi. Conversely, w waa sometimes 




as an abbreviation of wn, as in m/e. w after a cons, was ofb 
written It: suerd, kuo (Ay.). 

602. In 0. / 13 still used for intervocalic (v), aa in lufen 
OE lufian, and this usage was more or less kept up in North. 
to the end of the IME period, even TM showing instances of 
it. But 0. haa in a Fr word servenn once instead of his usual 
tetfeHn, Medial v is regular in AR, as in heotene, and is very 
frequent initially, as in rorp by the side of forji. yis always 
preserved finally, as in iif, to prevent confusion with the vowel 
u : */itf, for instance, would suggest a diphthong. For the 
same reason / is written before voiced cones,, as in Aefde=: 
OE Aafde. ph is only found occasionally in learned words 
taken from OFr. 

803. * is generally written for the voiced as well as the 
breath sound. »g is sometimes written *c, which had the sound 
of (ss) or (s) in OFr: thus AR haa lf»cmi 'lesson,' ble»ce» 
' bless,' and QE and CM have blisced ' blessed.' The lOFr : 
is used pretty regularly in the Ay. for voiced », as in zigge, 
aze. Elsewhere it is rare in E. words. Thus Cli has Pise : 
rite, such spellings as wezele being exceptional. In eME ; haa 
the older value (ts) in Fr words, especially in the combination 
nz, such spellings as the plurals he^zanm (0.), veglimem (AR) 
lasting down to Ch. 

604. The general disuse of the OE c before e and / is the 
result of its double pronunciation in Fr. O. always writes h 
before e and /, often also before a, but alternating here with c, 
which is always written before o, it and conss. : kepenn, king, 
iare, care, corn, ciimena, ehp, arm. The usage in AR is the 
same, except that it writes k freely before o, «, and conss. ex- 
cept 10 : iu, cunnen, knt/it, cwene. In eME c has its eOFr value 
of (ts) : OE mil/-»e appears in Ld as mifee, in 0. as millce. tc 
has the same value in some eME spellings of OE IMsian : Ld 
has bletcad, 0. bleUcedd by the side of i/ettfedd. AR has the 
half-etymological spelling geidcene=OE seldgene (524), where 
the other text has the phonetic geltsene. It ia not till IME 
that we find e by itself used for (s) in E. words, as In ake 
'also' (AllP), icace 'was' ; face (AllP). qu for cw i 
AR, but soon becomes general. 
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i^b-^n^ #i ■ *• b*r: Am CM has ««^ (Mfi^ 
■fi padid^ipMi M^L a^ ii fcBjr eatablished in Ck 
■■. KrQKK.«AiABkptiBU.aci a written in eSlL 

■ ■<— 1. mimft(tW\ rf'alMh iTbi J iif ft ( iin, m 

■■i^ m «fltt aiM^ ■■ K afaaH; l i t J^ t^ is probftbly u 

Aj- wnka iqpklf at, as m I 'i w-, r/cw. Tbii 
■ «f the Mr of KS. is which iht 
■at to indicate that tbe« 
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maa9taA,aamtimmt,t JMm fi . DCE Taries between jei ud 
aC The Jao b B^g of «i » writtai Mi is O. 
aei^ 4ii; Mi in AS. 

XM- !■ ME the diflutnm in loan betwwn the En^idi £ 
and French f waa otifiad phooetieally. the former bong 
•Kigned to the open aomd* e, % the latter to the stop a and to 
the French soft y and the ME development of OE ^ in qr, i^. 
which bad nearly, if not quite, the same sonnd (757). Om 
°»e« g for open jp. as in ^«y. mani^, gk for open y, «« in 
/o^^jT— where the earlieet Sth hae k, as \nfolie»—ff for the 
«top, aa in yorf=OE goii. The initial soft ? in Fr words is 
sometimes written <?, but oftener j in the AR, as in ffug^Meat, 
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juggen. ijg ia ambiguous in ME. elb it may be either OE or Scand..! 
gg {hagge) or ig (Sth seggen). Ia Ld initial g is often written i^ 
as in !(?/■ by the side of geaf. This spelling was no doubt 
given up in order to avoid confusion with the Fr j. Best, 
and GE are remarkable for their general use of ji to the ex- 
clusion of g, aa in ging, gung • young.' The oldest text of CM 
has gi = (D, as in giet ' yet,' gieme = OE giman, the later 
North, texts writing y^ (PC) andy: y/iii,yit. IME varies be- 
tween g and y : gong, ymg. This ME consonantal y is probably 
duo to the lOFr writing ofy initially instead oH, y being as 
rarely used in eOFr as in eME. It is also possible that the 
consonantal use of 1/ may have been suggested by the lOE 
spellings yorjit etc (434), where the y practically denoted (j). 
The use of gu to express hard g, both in Fr words, such as 
guard, and E., such as guest, guilt,, is due to later OFr, in 
which the older (w) in langiie, guarde bad become silent. This 
older pronunciation was never introduced into England, be- 
cause most of the gii-words were pronounced with w [warde 
etc) in ONorman. 

MBTEB AND STEESa. 
eoB. The earliest ME verse, as seen in Lay.', is a con- 
tinuation of a metrical revolution which began in the OE 
period, and went hand-in-hand with the decay of the old laws 
of alliteration and the gradual development of rhyme. Laya- 
mon's four-stress metre agrees with the old alliterative metre 
in the freedom with which unstrest syllables are omitted or 
added between the stresses and before the first stress, and 
in being based on a compromise between the natural stresses 
and syllable-quantities of the language ; but while in the old 
metre the natural stress is the leading element, to which the 
quantity is always subordinated, the contrary is often the case 
in the ME four-stress metre, in which syllables that are quite 
stressless in ordinary speech can in verse take the full stress 
required by the metre. While a dissyllable like gune, with the 
stress- syllable short, has only the metrical value of a mono- 
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Byllable, as in the old metre, a Bimilar word with the fim 
syllable long, each as »unne, is allowed to take a metrical 
etreea on each syllable, aa is shown not only by the structure 
of the verse, but also by rhj-mes such as »« { = «■««) ■■ Imdet. In 
such cases as these^which are especially frequent at the end 
of the line — the long syllable took an estra. proloDgation, 
80 aa to fill up part of the time of the following one. Tha 
following are tj-pea of this metre aa employed by Lay. : 

|>a -com him -to an -hende 'cniht. 

bi "US he -sende 'word -fe. 

■Arjmr -is ]je -kenneate' 'mon. 

■ofte 'wes J>e 'drake -buven. 

mid -seolvre -and mid "gol'de. 

■jjeines ■wunder -bli-Jje. 
This metre is identical with the OHG one of Otfried, which 
was based on the late Latin hymn metres. 

610. The first to employ a strictly syllabic metre was Orm. 
His metre consists of pairs of half-veraes, the first having 
eight, the second seven syllables with a regular alternation of 
strong and weak stress, the first half-verse beginning with a 
weak and ending with a strong stress, the second beginning 
and ending with a weak stress, the last syllable but one of 
the second half-verse being always long : 

annd 'brojferr -mm i -Godeas 'hus 
jet '6 Jje ■|'rid[d]e ■wise. 
Such a word a,s faderr never occurs at the end of a line in 0. 

611. This metre was probably originally simply a doubling 
of the older four-stress line, the regular alternation of weak 
and strong stress afterwards depriving the last syllable of the 
second half-verse of its metrical stress. 

613. As in the later poetry, weak final e is elided before a 
vowel or fi, as in/orr lufe off Cn»t. 

613. In the interior of a verse naturally weak Byllables 
often take the metrical stress, in order to secure the regular 
alternation of strong and weak stress, as in 

afi'terr )>e 'flseshesa 'kinde. 

614. In IME the lengthening of the vowels in such words 

' "kfneBte. 
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dme = OE iiatna led to the abandonment of the earlier 
quantitative restrictions. But Chaucer etill retaine part of 
Orm'e freedom of stresa. He throws forward the stresa to 
any naturally unetrest syllable containing a full vowel, as in 
ndk'i/iig, 6ody, ickll-om, and, of course, on to the half-strest 
second element of a compound, aa hrim-itfu. But he never 
throws the Btresa on to the weak e of such words as after, 
name. Throwing back of the sti'css, as in •uncoiip for the usual 
vtfcouji is, on the other hand, rare. 

616, Chaucer's metre aeems to show that the nominal pre- 
fixes al-, mU', vn~, which took the stress in OE, had now 
thrown it forward, as in al'migktg, migdced, un-regte, un-kyude. 
bi- still keeps its stresa in blieord, but elaewhere it loses ita 
streas, probably by analogy of the stresslesa be- in beginnen 
etc, as in brA(f»ie. The old separable compound verbs alao 
throw their stress forward by the analogy of the inseparable 
Jorgiren etc, as in up-rlse, out-r'uie. 



QUANTITY. 

J indirect evidence of the. metre and the laws 
of sound-change, ME quantity is in many cases determined 
by the direct evidence of the spelling. 

eie. The most thoroughgoing attempt to mark the quantity 
consistently is that of O. In this text every consonant that 
is final or followed by another cons, is doubled after a abort 
vowel, as in. Jiali, ermtenndom, i««=OE inn, in. Thia shows 
that the OE distinction between in and inn must have been 
lost in pronunciation aa well as in writing, so that all final 
consB. were lengthened after a short vowel, as in MnE. Such 
spellinga as ic amtn, ecipj) = eom, gcip occur already in Du., and 
many examples might be quoted from later texta. Ld has 
namm prt, ieU ' yet ' etc ; godd occurs in Lay., Jul., GE, CM. 
The opposite tendency is to shorten long conas. after a long 
vowel ; and ao double final consa. came to be associated with 
preceding short vowels, and single consa. with long onea in 
writing aa well as in speech. There are isolated traces in OE 
of Orm's doubling of a cons, before another cons, in such 
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tpelliiigs OB foiUx, Met (Smith's Bcde), where, howcTer, ^ 
(^liUng may really indicate cons, length. In eft<r (JnL, At,i 
the doabling of the / may mean voicelessncfis. That Onni 
doabling did not mean cons, length, but bad been retlaced t« 
■n abstract eyinbolization of vovrel-length, ss in UnE and 
Gm, is clear firom his extension of it to unstrest ayllabUs, ■ 
in briperr, for already in OE double conBS. are ahori^oej 
after an unstrest vowel, whether long or short (409). ftdji. 
tional ^K examples being afforded by such HpellingB 11 
IffwuMC* 'iemman's' = OE liofwannM, vteinfuh = OE ma^ 
fmlia in JuL, tunfule = tynnfulle in AK. Where the cons, u 
followed by a Towel, as in«iix<r=OEft(«», itvras not possible t« 
doable the cons., because it would then have been prononncnl 
doable, and tune would have been confounded with n*«r 
' sun.' That tanne was really pronounced with long or double 
n is proved by the metre, which allows aynxc to come at Ui« 
end of the verse, and rigorously escIudeB supte from Uut 
position. 

617. Here, then, Orm's clumsy spelling breaks down com- 
pletely, and he feels this himself, for he often marks the 
shortness of the vowel in such words as sune with a ("), aa b 
t&kenn, name, cAe/e=01ce\. laka, OE iiama, cgU. Often, too, he 
marks length with the old accent, aa in Idre = OE far, wtudi 
he often doubles, or even trebles, especially before /, as in H. 

618. The old accent is rare elsewhere in e MK , It occnn, 
for instance, in the Proverbs of Alfred (OxJbrd ras), as in 
ilered, demeii, gee. KS has i^t = hdteji, and the anomaloiu 
ueree=0^f^re dat. 

618. The OE doubling of long vowels occurs sporadicaUj 
in eME, and becomea very common in IME, first in NortlL 
and then in Sth, being strongly developed in Wicl. and Ch. 
The doubling is caiTied out most regularly in monosyllabla 
such as tloon, deed = OE »/dn, dad, dead^ but also medially, u 
in keene, ooiher. Doubling before cons.-gi-oupB is frequent, u 
in boord, foond = OE bord, fand. i and u are hardly 
doubled in IME, to avoid graphic confusion. 

Quantity is also indicated by the use of the digraphs ea etc 
;599)- 
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620. Onus doubling of final couss. is found in other ME ] 
texts as well, but only occaBionally, single final consonants I 
being the ruk', as in at, man = OE eall, manji. I 

621. Ill eME short vowels, as we have already seen {616), 1 
retained their original quantity before single conaa., the cons. I 
being lengthened finally in a stressed syllable, OE nama, in, 1 
inn appearing in cME as >iame,iii[ti). ;«(»), the OE double conaa. j 
before vowels being kept, as in nuiiue. 

622. In IME abort vowels before single conss. followed by 1 
a vowel were lengthened (' new-longs '), name becoming ndinet 
the combination short vowel + double cons, being kept, as in 
auiine, which even in Ch is not allowed to rhyme on tone = ' 
OE sunu. The lengthening in name etc is proved not only 
by the evidence of MnE, but also by doublings, as in b^oore, 
and rhymes such as hope : y7-o/je=OE hopian, grapian. 

623. The high vowels i (and OE ^}, m are never length- 
ened : icfilen ptc, dide, tune = OE wrlten, dyde, gunu, except, of 
course, where they had been lowered before the IME period, 
as in evel=OE i(fd. 

624. Short vowels in final stressed syllables (which were 
generally monosyllables) could not be lengthened, because the j 
following cons, had been already lengthened in eME: smal, 
pap, «/a/, swan, biak, sad, glad, sap, troIi, god = OE smal, pap, 
sttff, swan, bloc, sad, glad, step, Irog^god. So also the preterites 
^af, spak, Irak, sat, bad kept their voweJs short, as proved by 
auch rhymes as yaf : slaf in Ch, the MnE gave, spake, brake 
being due to the analogy of the long vowels of the infinitive, 
whence also gave got its v; sat has kept its vowel short be- 
cause the infin. is siiteii with a short vowel. 

625. Apparent exceptions to these laws are mainly due to 
the ME form being taken not from the OE base, but from 
some oblique caao or derivative. Thus the abort vowels in 
narwe,jalm, ^eliee point to the OE inflected nearvi{e), fealw-, 
geolw-. OE ealn has gen, alop, not *ealwes, and henoe its vowel I 
ia regularly lengthened in ME : ale. bale and mele from OB 1 
beala, melii, gen. beabces, melwes are exceptions ; probably these j 
words were but seldom used in an inflected form. ^ 

636. Many OE neuters with short root-syllable take a final 
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« m ME, tfaw OE fdtd ' pnyer ' appears in O. as i&U 
UbJ, the OE pi jdWx being apparently taken for a i 
fern, sg like xa/* 'mead,' ean. Hence the long voweU in 
the lUE daJe,g^ {S^\ ^i^", ^'^> >><^' eolg=ihe T)E tieut«n 
dtd, gtet, UaJ, ftitd, tot, eol. iol and coi also occur, and 0. 
ium^oee agaioMt MsR foie=01& geoe. Many ueoteiD have onij 
the short forms: Imf, gtat, cAaf, blak,fat (vat), brop, lot, liv/sOE 
i*/. gla*. (trf, iltK.firt, brop. Hot, cot. 

eS7. The lengthening in the adj lame is dae to the OE 
weak form lama, that in lale to the OE adv lale {lat beii^ 
theOEad}). 

ess. The finctoation between short and long vowel in cW 
and/r/iflOE(387). 

828. Medial shortness before a single cods, is preserved in 
lUE before certain endings (' back-^ortening '), but with maiij 
exceptions, and fluctuation in some words : 

-ep : kamer, ttamtren, walrr, fader, fetn, oter, eoper, Eic^ 
tions : aktr, taper, ojkt. The true ME compar. lat^ is preserrnl 
in MuE latter, later being a new formation irom late. HnE 
(raaSsr) and volg. (reiSar) points to a IME raper and ra^ 
=0E hrapoT. 

-el : Mhakel, milfl, icatfl, nelele, hovel. Exceptions : mav^, 
crailel, ma/iel ( = 0E mapulder), ttapel, wetele, ctW (from OEjfel, 
IKt evd). 

-on : teceu, rekenen, »oden, troden. EIxceptioDs : raven, even, 
bmepeii, stolen, cloven. The -en of the infin. does not shorten, 
88 in bapien, tpeken, because of the analogy of the pret. 
forms I *peke etc. 

-ing. hering. 

-l( = OE-ij): mane, jieui, iodi, pOfii. 

630. Some of these baek-shorteoings may be explained hj 
inflectional forma in which the vowel is followed by two 
cons., as in Orm'a wfne, but to many of the words this does 
not apply. It will be observed that the endings are all 
vowels or vowellike conas., and the real explanation probably 
is that the lengthening was shifted from the root vowel to the 
endinfr. Final i^ in mani^ was long according to Orm's 
spelling. Lengthening weak c alone or followed by an UB- 
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1 ^owellike con». was less easy and natural, and hence the 
lengthening was thrown on the root-vowel in such words as 
name. mele. no»e, tfaics, naked, with few exceptions. 

631. The same influences which preserve vowel -shortness 
in IME sometimes shorten long vowels, as in lajier from OE 
iiajior through *li'Per. The shortening in MnE sorry, fUli/, ME 
eni, a«i = OE »drig, gesalig, ^uig may be due to the -('. 

633, Long vowels are regularly shortened in ME before 

. two consa., except, of conrae, before those cona.-groups which 
lengthen short vowels {6^s)- Thus 0. has wis ' wise ' but 
Kusdom ' wisdom,' demenn prt dr^nimde, drtedenn pt-c forrdredd 
= 0'Efordradd, idlig 'holy' pi Aa//^Ae, vb kall^hmn 'hallow.' 
So also in la*fe comp,, Kesate ' desert,' adj, blvsttme, toffte — OE 
lassa, wegte, lld»tme, tofle. The shortenings in naddre {neddre 0,), 
vdder, fodder irom. OE nadre, uder, Jodor are due to the later 
OE doubling: naddre etc (410), whence also the shortening 
in comparatives, as in Chaucer's gretter, derre, depper, pos. gr^t, 
der, dep = 0'Ei great, deor, deop. 

633. Length is, however, often kept before »(, as in Orm'a 
Cr'isl, lait superl., <tit (=0E east), pre{o)st, hr^o)ai. 

634. Shortenings, and exceptional retention of shortness in 
IME, are sometimes the result of want of stress, as in u< 
{■um 0.), from which some texts have the emphatic ou» = it, 
MnE iave (hjev) by the side of ieiave (biheiv). 

636. The OE lengthenings before vowellikes -|- cons, are 
kept up in ME, but with certain restrictions. The moat im- 
portant of these is, that the second cons, must be voiced : 
vowels are never lengthened before nc, nt etc, 0. writing 
draiiTic, drinnkenn, stunnt, »alU^ ieUpena etc. Lengthening is 
also regularly barred by back-shortening : thus O, writes did, 
but alliierrmann, dldre cp, ckUtl, but pi chiUdre. The -en of the 
ptc has, however, no back -shortening influence : cp singenn ', 
fiddenn with tmgenn,fvndenn. The length both of the infill. 
and ptc is really due to the influence of the monosyllabic 
preterites /ajwi etc. Those verbs which have no monosyllabic 
prt keep their vowels short throughout : brinngeim (prt hrokhie)., 
KinndwenH, ie^mdenn, wenndenn, which last sometimes has & 

' The following eiamples «re from O., unless lome other refBrsoce i« giv 
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single M, which may be a mere error, blemdenm ' blind' htt ■ ^ 
a long vowel by the analogy of blind, sianrndemn has a shori 
vowel because its prt stdd, though monosyllabic does not end 
in nd. The older forms of such a verb Bsfindenn were, there- 
fore, ^fHndenn, ice flnde, fdnd, ^/unndenu. In spite of the length 
in such words as ende, tunge^ there seems to have been some 
tendency to shorten before a following unstrest or half-streii 
syllable independently of back-shortening : mnndeelul^aMMdiwvt, 
grunndwall by the side of grund^ gtmndhaUf^ but the three last 
may be the result of the triple cons, group. The shortenuig 
in annd is certainly, and that in shoUdey woUde probably, the 
result of stress-lowering. The ptc sennd shortens by analogy 
of the inf. The following are full examples from O. : 

rl : eorl^ cherL Back-shortening : barrRg. 

r)?: €{o)r/fe. Back-shortening: forrjkrrj mirrJireKn. Excep- 
tions : wurrpy norrp etc. 

rn : bamenn^ e{o)meHnj temenn, stime adj, ge{o)me9my eon. 
Exceptions : berme * bam,* turmenn^Jtorm. 

rd : hirde^ stoerd^ birde ( = 0E gebjfrd\ hord^ word^ bord. Back- 
shortening : girrdelL Exceptions : harrdy gerrde. 

Id : aldy haldenn^ salde prt, kald, talde prt, bald^ wUde^ milde^ 
child, seldenUy weldenn * wield,* /fW, geldenn, gildenn vb, goli. 
Back -shortening : allderrmann, chilldre pi, elldre cp, shulldre. 
Exceptions : sholldcy tcolUle. 

ng : lang, picang, sang sb, atnang^ ping, nngetin, springenn, gung, 
sungenn, sprungeim, tunge, king. Back-shortening : anngrenn, cnn- 
glissh, hunngerr. Exception : brinngenn, 

nd : han{n)d, land, f and prt, bandess pi, wind, findenn, bindenn, 
blind, ende, wen[n)denn^ blendenu, hund, sund adj, wunde, wund^wn, 
fundenn, grund, tnitide, kinde sb. Back-shortening: Aanndlenn, 
unnderr, hunndredd, wunnderr. Exceptions : annd, anndiwate, 
han{n)d, stanndenn, toinndeclut, winndwenn, setrnd^nn, sennd ptc, 
wen{n)(1enn, g&nndhallf, 

mb : lamb, wambe, camb, climbenn, dumb. Back-shortening : 
limmbredd ptc. 

636. There are other combinations of voiced cones, with a 
preceding vowellike (r and /), which never lengthen : 

r;^ : birrgenn vb * bury.* 
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rf: hertfesst, 

rm: arrm^ bemne^ wurrm^farrme. 

Ijh : foUghenn^ moolghenn * swallow/ 

If: hallfe^X, 

Im : allmeas. 

637. The eME lengthenings described above are confirmed 
for IME by Ch spellings such as queeme = OE cweom^ hoord ; 
odd; boand sb, bounden ; doumb, the back - shortenings by 
umder etc. 

688. The Ch spellings yotuji, songe ptc, tonge etc show that 
the older lengthenings had been shortened again before ng. 
This was, perhaps, the result of (i]g) having been reduced to 
simple (i}) finally, as in MnE. 

689. The lengthening of final conss. in strest syllables 
(621) wBfi sometimes carried— in the form of doubling— 
into the infiected or derived forms, especially in the case of 
words which very frequently occurred in the uninflected 
form. In Ch God has gen. Goddes, and sAip has pi sAippes. 
what * whale' inflects whalles in North, and NWMl. 

640. Doubling of medial m is very general even in eME 
in 9umme pi, which occurs in Lay., AR, GE, Wicl. etc. This 
doubling does not appear to be due to the uninflected 9um^ 
for it appears also in utnummen (AB), comme (KS) = OE cuman. 
Doubling of » is general even in the earliest ME in unnajbe 

* scarcely '=0E unea/ie, which may, however, be the result of 
some attempt to associate the unfamiliar root- word with ned 

* need.* Other examples are wunnunge (AR) wanned (Ch)=OE 
lounode. 

For the shortening of double conss. in unstrest syllables 
see 616. 

VOWELS. 

641. In treating of the ME sounds in detail, it will be 
convenient to use diacritics to supplement the defective dis- 
tinctions of the mss. These are (') and the marks added in 
^ and p, with which the reader is already familiar, f being, 
however, used in the value of OE <;?=•[, ^, <?= group-lengthened 
and new-long e and 0, d =^ with the value of (u), u = u with 
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the value (y). The best type of fully developed eME is 
afforded by AR, whose language preserves many arehiie 
features lost in O. The following is the vowel-systein of AB, 
the corresponding sounds of O. being added in parentheees in 
cases of difference ; those diphthongs which are not developed 
in O. being marked * : 



a»«W» 9W 


1 


e, eo 


u, U (1} 


o 


§i (ai) 




ei 




oi 


au 








*ou 


H f 


i 


e, do 


u, u (i) 


o, 9 W 


gi 




ei 


*&i 




^u 




eu 




*6u, *9U 



642. The most marked of the ME vowel-changes — as far 
as the strest vowels are concerned — is the smoothing of the 
old diphthongs ea, eo^ ea^ eo, a change which — with isolated 
exceptions — ^was fully carried out already in OTr in all the 
dialects except Kt, which preserves the old diphthongs 
throughout the ME period. These ME smoothings keep the 
quantity of their originals, ea was smoothed into short a, 0£ 
ea and iS being thus levelled under the latter sound, which 
in AR is written e : i^, g/fer, J/^t = OE 6ap^ (Bfter, JkBi ; ff ^, 
sch§rp — OE eart, scearp. In the earliest Sth texts m, which 
in AR is restricted to the long sound, is written also — inter- 
changing with e — for the short ^ : beaji.feader, feder = OE &»/, 
feeder. In Ld ^, d, ea, a are written almost at random : wa9, 
tees, weas, was, hafde, hefde, heafde, hafde. So also in Lay. eo 
for ea in weorj) (Ld) prt, tceorj) (Jul, = tc^J^ AR) seems to be due 
to the influence of the w. a for ^ is rare in eSth, except that 
in AR it is regular after i^, as in waler, hwat, ward = earlier 
we(a)fer, hwet, weard, OE wafer, hwcet, weard, a in other words, 
such as hlak (AR), may have been taken from the OE inflected 
forms llacu etc. It is also possible that a was sometimes a 
Fr way of writing the broad \. § survives into IME in Kt ; 
thus Ay. has wes, hedde, vet = OE was, hafde, feet. Elsewhere 
f became a even before the end of the eME period. In O. the 
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change is carried out completely: wass, haffde^fatiy old iS sur- 
•giving only in group-lengthenings (670). 

648. Old a is kept in eSth in such words as varen^ kavep^ 
maiien, habben = 0£ faran^ haf^P^ madan^ Aabban, The ( in 
glfdien by the side oigladien, beapien (Jul.) = O^ffladian, ba/dan, 
is probably due to (jilfd, b^ — OE glad^ bafi. a is constant 
in eSth and general ME am^ where the a is a weakening of 
€0 (442). So also a is a weakening of eo and eo in eSth ha 
* she/ * them ' = OE heo^ hare * their/ ham * them ' = OE heora^ heom 
(444). a as a shortening of OE a is eStb and general ME 
in such words as halwen (hallghenn 0.), garlei=0^ hdlgian^ 
gdrleac (AngL -lee), 

644. In chafare, chapman = OE *ceapfaru^ ceapmann, a is a 
shortening of § through f, OE a is shortened in the same 
way, as in laMe^ naddre^OK lassa, naddre (non-WS neddre), 
for which lesse^ neddre also occur (671). 

645. The Southern OE ea before ^combinations is pre- 
served only in Kt in the form of ( ja) : iald in ES, healde, yald, 
yhyealde in Ay., which also has such forms as alie, boldeliche, 
agreeing with those of the other dialects, which all have the 
Anglian a : eSth al, half\ salt = OE all^ hallf^ sallt^ agreeing 
with their retention of the Angl. a before Id (694). Ld 
fluctuates between ea^ a and a : eall^ ally all^ half. Here the 
ea, is probably due to literary WS, and the <b to the usual 
graphic confusion between ea and (b, 

646. Old Q is kept in eSth, as in/fonkieny moni, name = OE 
j^^ncian, mgnig^ ngma. So also in Ay. in some words : fionkiy 
but manjfy name. In Ld the unrounding of g is completely 
carried out: man^ mani, fram. So also in O. In Ch p survives 
only in the group-lengthenings Igng^ Ipnd etc (694), and infromy 
which seems to owe its to the analogy of the prepositions 
ofy on or to frg from Scajid./m; elsewhere Ch has a and the 
new-long a: many manyy name. In WMl was kept, as is 
shown by such rhymes as mon : on in Harl. and Aud., although 
Aud. writes also man, and rhymes schame : blame. We have seen 
(416) that in OMerc. p before ng became u in unstrest syllables; 
in WMl this change was carried out in strest syllables as 
well before nk and ngy as shown by such rhymes ba Jionke 
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h :ge/ i tihiit (OE ttuuv) m H*rl.. and the : 
adv (OE lf$f), fMg eb in Aod. 




647. ME i is the regular continuation of OE i. bs in n^ 
lerite/t ptc, and is not eubject to new -lengthening in lME(5i]i 
It repreaents also the unrounding of OE y in NortlL &od ffi 
(66;j). eSth haa i = OE y In some words, especially »(i«rl 
in iinff (but ciiiiwe = OE rynn). kinewurjie, kimefi 'comes' (ca^ 
in AR with the u of the infin.) = OE tyng, cynfrierpt,<p^ 
also in iiriAiiii=OE dryiteH. 

646. t from e{o) before front conss. is general ME befonJi 
(oo). as in lihl ' lux," ' brilliant,' ' easy,' briii, JiHat {fiUa 
Jul.) = OE i^ojit {leoht), beorht, -brekt (5tl),/<t(o)ita*. Oths 
cases are dialectal: tiggen, v!ri{c)cie/fe 'wretched' from OE 
t^cgan, tor^cca. 

649. There is eMnE evidence of a distinction between elos F 
and open «'— probably I, I — dependant on the nature of iIb I 
following CODS. (786), and it is very probable that this &t\ 
tinction was already developed in IME, But, as in IWS ill 
fa were rounded into_y, it is evident that all the remaioii^ 
I'a must have been close Is, and this must have been the statt 
of things in eME also — at lea^t in Sth. 

e 

660. ME e corresponds regularly to OE e and f. as in leai, 
M/)en, elm ; rent, w^nxm, inete = OE wett, kelpan^ etan ; rjtl, 
K'gnian. mffe. That OE e [ was levelled under OE ^ in US 
is proved by the identical treatment of the new^-longs ftn, 
m^l^ in IME and eMnE, in which latter the vowel of eat 
meat was still kept apart — in pronunciation as well as spelling 
— from the ee (ie) of tneet,feeld {feld) = OE gemefan, feld, the 
of the latter word being a lOE lengthening of earlier r = | 
(395}. This broadening of OE t ia also shown by audi 
spellings as teten, leal^ »alf=OE. etan, wel, telf in Ld. 

651. The now long e (including, probably, Orm's e in enie, 
670) is still kept apart from the f of «f =0E »tv in some MnK 
dialects, and the two sounds must have been distinct in 
ME as well. If f was p. as in OE, then e may have been 
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ttiher X* or [« ; if ^ had been narrowed to x* in eM£, then the 
IME e can only have been [«. Cp the evidence bearing on 

652. e is often the result of group-shortening of OE ^, as 
in mette=ffemett€ ; also of a and ea^ though here it is repre- 
sented also by a (644): slepte^ clensen, bireft=slapte (non-WS 
Uepte)j clannan^ bereafod, 

658. In here^O¥t hire the lowering of the i seems to be the 
result of want of stress. 

654. ^=0E y is regular in Et> as in zenne, dede =OKt ienn, 
dede{4y8)f except in iinff. evel = OE t/f^l is WMl as well as Kt. 

eo 
656. In Ld the OE eo had been merged in the open e^ as 
is shown by such spellings as erihe^ iamde by the side of 
geomdey earl, eorl, eo itself being written not only for OE eo, 
but also for OE ^, as in feon =f^n, seotte prt. In O. eo is 
written pretty regularly for OE eo, the being, however, often 
omitted, so that such spellings as heore and here, toeorrjienn and 
werrjienn, heoffne and heffne interchange constantly. In one 
place O. writes he^re to show that the diphthong is short. 

666. In eSth eo is regularly written, not only in such words 
as heore (also hare 643), eorfie, heovene, but also — ^in agreement 
with Merc, against 1 WS — in weole, weoreld (also world), cleopede = 
IWS wela, woruld, clipode, the eo being, however, in some words 
confined to the earliest texts: thus AR has speken against 
speoien in Jul. eo is occasionally written for OE ^ ; thus Jul. 
has unweommei, bicheorren^O'E ungewpnmed, bec^rran, Jul. also 
has eo for Fr e mfeovereles * February.' 

667. In other eSth texts we find remarkable fiuctuations. 
In Hom. eo is often written 0, as in boren, horte, solf=0^ 
be(o)ran, heorte, se{o)lf, such spellings as heovene, hevene also 
occurring. This is also common in ON, where it rhymes 
on old ^ or ^, as in vorre : sterre = O^feorran : steorra, hovene : 
Hevetie^OJ^ heofon : 9tefn, bore * ursum :* ipere = OE be(o)ram : 
spere. The rhyme slorve : offe is an exceptional one on OE 0, 
which is perhaps due to some change of pronunciation (*eoff 
for offi). There is also a rhyme of eo on « : honne : hunne= 
OE heonon : cynn. This rhyme-fiuctuation between e and y 
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■ Ofcijjlid I>ina(HmrL)<ceSii<!«di 
iwvfe hj the side of i«r<«, ie 
•, • ia i»<, <^»<. Jsri. So >k> AI 
bn. Ar fcfH i^yrv indumtiDg pnUI 
K a rriiiM ^ ia WMl old n> bad puM 
■A m^Ai^ «, wliidi again ; 
fcr * in Iaj.*, t 



lange <n 



MB. H ■ I T " , IhiirfiMi. thai the diange < 
Ak r ^ DK (OHBOKiia) erfii^ IcWc was not dim 
4mrti^ tf Ik »]t but Om^jk ((e)^ >tMlf the result t 
^aqpns af Aa k*» aleMBfa of tfie old dipbtliong. 
(ic^ «M Aa paAidf — owipfl, a. pneoB which, Ic 
fcis Aa «iAap^ikr aad (i>7™cB> bmu^ hM.ve hegaa « 
9ft. Vbt Aep«Mnliieor« ia in O^ is doDbU 
M ftmUt Aat k i t gii dtd it aa a hAlf-tivdition&l eyi 
dae c — Oe Mind nta wUdi «» would first derd 
Atf»B ty die iMygr af <» f 68i). 

•Ml h Ci a* ia taumul aa a diphthong, bnt in U 
«f (je): jr^ IpCTBc^ *y^ = OK«>i^. teomiaw, trr^od 
S^fk€mimaema,m in trfUi, alfrreu. Tliia ( je) en 
paM ta aa ofanae&te (>£> 

MO. Ow Rank of the OE Taiiation between k« 
■»• (416) «■■ that some winds bc^nning with origii 
changed \t to »t»-. ntu Ia^. has reorJ, treoitw 
sde of BOT^ awliar ; benoe our av/iiVu The shortened 
wd^»ea-dai onderwrat tfae same change, giving our 



, as in Mine, 



\ 



eOL is the r^ul&r equiv&lent of OE 1 
Dot snbject to new-lengthening. In some words, sac! 
(also &»*=«) it is a shortening of OE S. The analc 
makes it probable that H>fF. distinguished between ne 
and wide 1. 

062. ti jn some words is a backing of it, the chang 
'-'''"I'y «town by the spellings with 0, as in mScAe, s5eA 
'^■tM^kk"^^' ^''^^ spellings appear already in 
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jj^nds « was, of course, fiist developed in Sth. (and WMl), but 
1^ t afterwards spread to the other dialects, even Scotch having 
« in miici/e. 

ii 
,' 863. OE y was completely unrounded in WMl even in the 

wTr period, as is proved by such spellings as iirien by the 
*tide of bt/rien, siHiies, r/i'!e=OE lyrgan, iii/nna, di/de in Ld. 0, 
'bas ummhe=0^ 1/mbe, but the w is probably due to the Scand. 

urn. Except in such cases of analogy 0. has only * ; liune, dide. 
^ 664. In Sth the old y was preserved unchanged under the 

.disguise of «, not only in such words aa iiiiane (which never 

thymes on aunne 'sol'}, diiiJe, but also in 8peci6ca]ly IWS 
> forms such aa tnSchel, hwiich, tiillen, seiuppen = IWS mgrel, 
< kvtfle, syllan, scyppan, eWS micel, /itcefc, igUan, scieppan ; aiiggen 
I = OE ticgan also occurs, u was also kept in WMl, as in 

• ciitte : blisse (Harl.}, iw^^^ff (Harl.,PPl.)=OE hyegan. Even Aud. 
I Btill writes gu//e=0¥. *gyflig. u survives as a valiant of i 

• (and Kt e) in some Ch forms, such as l/unen, lUti/, whose (y)- 
sound is confirmed by cME evidence, together with the pre- 

t Bent pronunciation (beri, bizi), which shows that the k in these 
. words caijnot have been made into «. 

665. answers to OE 0, as in on, folk, col'; (/odifii = OE on,folc, 
coI(h), bodian. New-long 6 in cole, bodieu is still distinguished 
from ^=0E <7 in some of our dialects, and is kept apart from 
old o in standard E. both in spelling and pronunciation : cp 
coal (koul) with cool (kuwl)=0E col. eStb must also have 
been distinct from the c ^ of T>ign etc, for this sound was after- 
wards unrounded into a. eME o must, therefore, have bad a 
sound between the OE } and the broad j — nl J, which is the 
present Gm sound of short in ttock etc. In IME the three 
sounds o, ^ and o were, therefore, probably Jt, jt and J-t resp. 
The MnE dialects seem to point to ^t as a later sound of 6. 
Iiong Vowels : a 

666. OE a was rounded into g in Sth and Kt. The earliest 
texts, such as Jul., still write a : hea, laverd, gas/, but the form 
iciimme=ira{ifr) me ! presupposes the rounded vowel, and makes 
it probable that the « is a traditional spelling, and in *o by the 
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■ide of M» the « la fallj established. AR writes 

in i*o, heat, mo(«)r«. M alao appears in Lay. (i^Mi/^n),GE(W)l 

aod elsewbere. 

607. Hence a occurs only in Fr words in eSth, as in Hm 
la IME ■ ^>pean as a Qew-leogibening of OE n, u in iv> I 
■£■1^ wah>w=eME iare, nam€, maiieit, OK Aora, ne 

eea. In Ld and O. OE <i is preserved ; thus 0. W in^ I 
l^errifgiit. In North, a has been preserved unroanded nptt 1 
the pnacDt day in the Scotch dialects, where it bat beg 
lereUed onder new-long a; North, tests have o only in a W 
cues vi af^wrent bonowing &om Sth. as in so, lord by tb« sdi 
of«sw,A/Win PC The Uter Ml texts show a remarkiUi 
Boctoatkni between the North. S and the Sth §. Thtutbi 
EMI GE rhymes troa : En, taoal ( = ma/) : natural on tbe on 
hand aod jpn : on {cp oar ; Jdm in the same text) *p -■ Implam a 
the other. Even the Yorkshire TM rhymes Aiime :/aat (h) 
and m^rezbffore. Th*! NWMl AllP rhyme mare: Ifdrt, h^; 
mkSre. Id the WnF dialects the rounded vowel has prevatlaL 
It is probable that the freedom of rhyme considered above mi 
the result of the old a being at first only slightly rounded. 

f 

SflS. In IME no distinction ia made in 'writing between f 
and i. both being written indiscriminately e, ee. In O. th^ 
are distinguished as a and e with perfect regularity. In ibc 
earliest Sth ea is written pretty regularly for the open soniul, 
but even in AR e is often written for ea. Great irregulaiitj 
prevails in Ld. 

ME f b the regular representative of the common OE A 
in all the dialects, and of OE en in all the dialects except Kt 
(679) ; thus to OE tit, laran, heafwl, Meapan correspond in U 
ta, Itermn, hrefedd, lapenH, in eSth ten, Uaren, Aeared, leapt*. 
Ld writes yiieagl, me»f, bfbead, 6e6estI=OK mSt(, bebead etc 

670. Orm's a also appears as a lengthening of OE * (<») 
as in am, isnl = OE /^ra ' bouse ', eanl ' country '. 

In dfeme ^secret' it is a lengthening of OE f {rlfrne, 1W8 
di/me), which in E. words auch as ende, iendenn is written witk 
simple e. Xn^errtaltem, Elym.b<tji it seems also to be a lengthen- 
ing of OE^— a lengthening which may have begun in OE itself 
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671. The shortening of common OE a appears in O. some- 
xmes as a, sometimes as e : 

a : iorappe^ lasse^ lasstenn, laffdi^, 

e : fle8sh (also^/»*A), dennsenn, ledde prt, spredd ptc. 
rhe regular shortening of OE a in 0. is evidently a. The e of 
^lennsenn and ledde is really a shortening of e (cp 0.*s clene, ledenn, 
) 676), and the same may be the case with ipredde^ although the 
r 'would tend to preserve the a (674). j^^mA, lastly, may owe its 
f to the following (originally) front cons. (733). The other 
EMI and North, texts have generally e. le%%e^ for instance, 
occurs in rhyme in North., GE, and TM. The earliest North. 
also has lefdi against the a of O. The e of eSth and Kt is 
ambiguous, but the evidence of the later texts — in which it 
becomes a — shows that it stands for ^. The ON rhymes 
wfonne : manne, AR has wrastlen^ BGl has amti^ laddre. WMl 
also has a : clad in AllP, la^se in rhyme in Aud. Ch. generally 
has a, as in ladi^ ladde, wraHlen, Sometimes he shows the 
EMI Cy as in lesae^ lasse, both forms occurring in rhyme. 

6 

672. represents the common OE e in all the dialects, as in 
her^ mede, iene=01E ier, med, cene (ccene). The Anglian ^=WS 
a and ie (IWS y) appears also in all the dialects to the ex- 
clusion of the WS forms, except that «=1WS occurs in some 
of the extreme Western dialects (690) ; thus O. and Sth agree 
in such forms as selig, seli, efenn, even^ dede =:nonWS ffeseli^, efen^ 
dedy WS gesceligy afeity dad; sene^ herenUy Xeren—nonWS ffegeney 
gekeraUy WS pesteney gehleran (IWS gesyncy gehyran). Here, again, 
Ld shows great irregularity : lety leoty kst prt, to geameney atywede 
=:0E lUy to gemenne (WS iCy y), atewde (WS ie, y)y the last 
spelling being evidently a WS literary one. 

ME e in fildy iield is an OE (Mercian) lengthening of e. 
O. also has e as a lengthening of OE ^ (against dame 670) in 
be(oydenn * encourage ', weordenn * injure ' = OMerc. geb^ldauy 
dwffdan (IWS gehyldariy dwyrdan)y where eo=^e {6%i). 

673. Li the following words O. has /§= Gmc and WS ^, ea in 
parentheses indicating a confirmatory eSth spelling : 

(a) before p: har (ea),>5^r (ea), warenn prt, hwatyfarygary httre 
* bier.' The only exception is that gar is sometimes written ^^. 

N a 
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(i) after r : tlrisle, reed (ea), rrBdenn, dradcnn. redenn, drfdem 
also occur, predi^ always hag e, being the only complete ex- 
ception. The rule is further confirmed by Sth l/rea/i and MnE 
tAread. 

(c) before 1 : mal. neli^ has only e. 

{d) after 1: laehe, taUnn, blretenn, d^penn. The aubat »l<fp 
has also e. No other exception. 

(e) after w : irapenv. 

674, It is evident that in these worda the ts is dne not 
to any WS influence but to the low tone of the vowellikee 
r, I, w— influencea which had already been partially developed 
in OE (449). In ipreche by the side of tpeche and dadhote by the 
side of the uncompounded dede there ia, however, no such 
influence, ajid these forms may really be WSaxoniama. It is 
remarkable that these (Ps are more developed in the MerdaD 
0. than in the Saxon Sth dialect. 

676. The shortenings of Angl, ^ = WS^Bhowexclnaively ein 
MI and North.: O.h&a ermde, redd -ptc, dredd ptc: hMdre,»lepptf; 
neddre. Ch haa a in naddre, Uaddre, and has both dred and drad 
in rhyme. AR has neddre, hlethhe, which probably means \ — 
the forerunner of Ch's a. It is uncertain whether the e of Uai 
(Ay.) was long or abort. GE and TM have lila»t in rhyme; 
this exception to the general rule may be duo to the influence 
of the vb blawen. 

678. In a few words O. has, on the other hand, t for common 
OE m, especially before n : lenenn, taenean, dene (but elannette). 
/sne»s and imtpwe have «. The other cases are : del (but d(flenn), 
lefedd ptc, iedevn. It will be observed that, except in the case 
of Iffed^, all these fs are followed by a point cons. 

677. ME e in all the dialects (with some exceptions in Lay. 
and Kt) alao corresponds to the Angl. c-smoothings of OWS and 
OKt ea, eo (463, 465). Thus 0. has ec, lick, neh ; leglienit,fleghe9n 
=OAngl. St; heh, neh ; legan,fegan (WS eac, Hah, neah ; leogan, 

feogan). Orm'a eo in seoe by the side of *ec,Jii{o)t 'thighs' may 
be a merely orthographic variation (68r), aided by some 
tradition of WS orthography. The earliest Sth shows tte 
same forma aa O. : eke, Jieli.Jlehe sb (AR"). For the later de- 
velopments Jieih, Jnh etc see 696. O. has exceptionally e 
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=WS ea before back conas. in some verbal forma— (/<BA,_;7(r^ — • 
■where they may be due to the analogy of auch preterites as 
4«i/=0E bead, where the ee is regular. 

678. In Kt the lOKt J=OE y ia preserved, as in icei (KS), 
vtT (Ay.) = OE hw-j,fyr. 

679. The dipbthongic ea ia preserved in Kt in the same 
spellings as the short ea : great, tfiaii, di/ail, fyeave (also ffrat^ belave 
etc), probably with the value (jaa), although if the second 
clement had beon lengthened we should have expected *greot etc. 

880. In icaicen {Ld}=OE sceawian the e seems to have 
been absorbed by the preceding front cons. (733), the length 
being shifted on to the a, our present »hom pointing to 
gc^dwev, although AR'a *chawea points to short a. 0. has d = 
fa in drah = OE tlreag ' suffered ' and lafe = OE gdiafa ' belief. 
Are these modifications of ea or of later «? 

681, In Laud the old So had evidently been completely 
merged in *, as shown by such spelllnga as ceten, der=OK 
ceo*an, deor, and, with the usual confusion between close and 
open vowels, dar, eo being also written for OE e, as in kof. prt. 
The treatment of eo in the other texts is also quite parallel to 
that of eo. 0. writes preott, prett, deoJle»», defies*. All writes 
preott, dgotwi=OE preo^t, deofd. O. also occasionally writes 
eo for e, as in dreofedd= OE gedrefed (gedrdfed'), Galileo = Galilee. 
So also AR in ckeoken ' cheeks ' = OMerc. i-ecan (WS eeacait). 

6S2. The spellings oe and o are common in Horn, and ON. 
The latter hasjioede : noede= OEJieude : uede, io = Aeo ' she '. Harl, 
has *M, »e 'see' : me, deor, duer, hue, he 'she', A""e=OE kleor 
' cheek '. PPl* has di>p, hvp = OE deoji, leoJ>. AUP have boi 
= (ieodep; their ^o ' she' probab]y = ^(5 from */yo (685). These 
Bpellinga point to a convergent smoothing into {1 in Sth, ft in 
WMI, the latter being preserved in the MnE chuse [choote is a 
very late half phonetic spelling) from OE eeonaii. AR^ writes 
eo for the Fr (ceoe) vapreoven, where AH' has pruviett. 

683. In Kt eo is represented by the dipbthongic (jee), 
probably from earlier (joece), as in ehiete, ehyese, bi/ep pi, for 
which bgP etc also occurs. This diphthong also represents 
OKt S in some words; ikierde ■hired' = OKt gekerde (nonKt 
jfigrde) in KS, Ager adv. ih{y)efd • heard ' in Ay. 
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684. In O.'b /oKwer, Stli i 



= OE feoteer the 3 seenu to 
f tho twc 



5 influence 
conss. 

685. O.'b^/(0=OE Aeo 'she' \b the result of stresa-shiftmg 
in weak syllables {442), the stages being fi[», «}t, cm}*! o}t. So 
also in the word she itself (733), and 'myou, your. OE eotc, eovtr 
became (joou, joouer), whence, by the usual dropping of the 
initial glide, the eSth on. oner. O.'a ^ure keeps the iiret half 
of the old diphthong, and changes the second half into li by 
the analogy of the poss. pro of the ist pera. (are). 0. then 
makes *^i/w (or *^^) into^BW by the analogy oigure. 

1 

688. answers both to common OE i, as in wi»,fite, and to the 
Angl. group- lengthened I in such words a& child, «lHgeH,flnden, 
climben, i before wj being shortened again in Ch, as in tyngeu. 

For tiie t in hlk etc see 696. 



687. answers to OE h, as in hu», nup, Ch hoHt, mouth, and to 
the Angl. group- lengthened u in such words as tungen, hind, 
dumb, the K being shortened again before ng in Ch : adngen, 
hound, doiimi. 

For the k in/«e/ see 696 ; for that in ^iire see 685 ; and for 
the IME a in enoi/gi see 721. JQ 



888. The old y was completely unrounded in EMI, as shown' 
by such spellings aa/or-Jii,forr-Jii,Jir inLd andO. = OE. for-py^'jr. 

688. In Sth and WMl it was preserved in the Fr spelling 
«{*), as in huirm ' hire ' (AR), hi/jen ' make known ' (AR),/Mf 
(AR, Harl.),/H«(t {A11P) = 0E iyraii, rJ/J>a}i,/yr,fygi. 

6B0. In WMl u also represents IWS ^ = Angl. S. Thus PPl* 
has hareit ' hear', itodful 'needful', which appear in AR etc in 
the Angl. forms ieren, neodful. 

For U from eo see 682. 

891. The main source of ii in ME generally la the OFr u and 
wp", as in cure, fortune, due, friU, fruit, the latter spelling being 
the m ost usual. U final or before a vowel became at (e«?) f 
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Pb, aa shown by such spellings as verleie, crewels verlu, cru^f. 
So also OFr i« in eachue, t»cActcc ' eschew '. 



692- answers both to common OE 0, aa in do, mone, god, and 
to group- lengthened Angl. o, as in Korit, gold, 

693. In North, o was fronted to {1, Fr ft being levelled 
under the new soimd, as shown by such rhymes as tone: 
foridit e =^forl Une. 

For the 5 in two etc see 695. 
9 

694. is the regular representative of OE a in Sth, Kt and 
in later Ml (668), as in m^re, hpm, as also of group-lengthened 
Angl. rt in such words as ^gnff, hgnd, c§mh. 

695. g after w became o in IME in most words, as in two, 
who, wumb, aa shown by the MnE pronunciation {831). iB§d 
' woad ' is an exception. 

Diphthongs 

696. We have seen that the OE diphthongs disappeared in 
all the ME dialects except Kt, but their loss was supplied by 
new developments. All the common ME diphthongs are the 
result of various changes in the combination vowel + the fol- 
lowing OE eonss. ; to (/), h (c and o}, open g € and g m. Tho 
combination vowel + ic and of back vowel + back h and g yields 
a diphthong of the (au)-type, the combination front vowel 
-I- front A or g yields a diphthong of the (ai)-type. Thus OE 
deaw, iloitor, dragait; ^J^(Angl.), we^ appear in fully developed 
MF 88 fifu, doubter, (hauen; heih {hih), wei. It will be seen that 
there are two ways in which these diphthongs are developed : 
(i) by weakening of the cons, into a glide-vowel, as in dratieii ; 
(2) by parasiting, as in /le'ti, whero the glide from the [* to 
the o has developcfl into a fuU glide-vowel. The second 
process is generally the most primitive one, and it is some- 
times doubtful — as in the case of wci— whether the second 
element of the diphthong is not really a parasite-vowel which 
has absorbed the original cons, rather than a weakening of 
this cons. The last stage in the development of the ME diph- 
thongs is the absorption of the glide-vowel into the preceding 
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vowel — an absorption which ia inevitable in the ME weak' 
ening of OE vrj etc. as in fiid from OE fugol through p^ied, 
^Sometimes this absorption is the result of the assimilative 
influence of the glide-vowel itself, as in ^7^ from ^«^, where the 
(' fii'st drew up the preceding # to 7, and was then absorbed by it. 
697. As the combination vowel + f is in itself scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from a diphthong of the (au}-typ6, and as the 
combination front vowel -K i) had become almost — if not quite 
— a diphthong even in OE, it was natural to keep w and g u 
Bymbols of the second elements of diphthongs. This is done 
in 0., which, at the same time, shows the development of the 
diphthongs in its most primitive stage. In 0. ^ and back 
(open) g — which he writes gh — do not develope parasites: 
dohkterr, heh, draghenn. The second elements of the (au) and 
(ai) diphthongs are expressed by w and g reap., which are 
doubled after short vowels, not only finally and before conas. 
but also between vowels: dawwe^s { = Q>?. cfawa), iltew ; leegg, 
leggd ptc ( = 0E §elfffd). In these doublings between vowels 
the first eons, denotes the glide on to the vowel, the second 
that vowel itself [^clamcem). The fact, however, that O. did not 
adopt the latter spelling shows the doubling was really a kind 
of phonetic fiction to enable him to mark the shortness of the 
preceding vowel. That clatcu'emi meant practically nothing but 
elaues is further coEfiimed by O.'a spellings aww for Lt aa, and 
eg^ for Scand. ei, as in AiBwsliH=An[gu)9tin, Aeggfenu 'salute' 
— Aeiia. In the ptcc slagenn, (forr)legentt=-OYi dtsgen, [for^e^ 
the^ is left undoubled. Conversely, it is sometimes doubled 
after a long OE vowel, as in lveggeiin = tKegen, So also the » 
is doubled in c//fwiPwi» = OE «"(Wo« against 7te{o)are=OE{Angl.) 
ueowe etc. It is doubtful whether these doublings indicate real 
shortening of the preceding vowel, or are merely the result of 
confounding length of vowel with length of glide on to the 
second element ; it seems, on the whole, most probable that these 
(aa bXbo fowicerr, owwkaT= OE j tower, oJiic^r) are cases of back- 
shortening (639). The doubling of ^ after i, as in drigge=0^ 
dryge is merely a way of marking the length of the vowel : 
drigge=dr?ge, or rather dne. That^ had been completely ab- 
sorbed by a preceding ( or i is made probable by the occuirenoe 
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of #^tf=OE sige * victory' at the end of the line (610) and the 
spelling 9iigefa98ty as also by the insertion of ^ in such forms 
as diigcrafft * sorcery* = 0E dr^crtsft, Zacarige by the side of 
ZacaHe. Hence ig in -ig 4ig, probably represented simple i : 
Ai/(j'=(haalii). 

608. In the other eME texts — as also in later ME generally 
— the second elements of the diphthongs are represented by i 
and u^ as in Lt and Fr. Already in Ld the Fr begins to prevail 
over the OE spelling : dcsges^ dai; fower,fesu, treuthe. In eME 
retention of the cons, symbols often seems to indicate that the 
diphthong is not fully developed, but the revival of «? in the 
IME combinations aw etc shows that the system of spelling 
carried out in the O. was never completely disused. In North, 
the consonantal spellings egh etc, as in degAe=deie * die', were 
kept up and revived, in order to avoid the ambiguity of ai, ei 
etc, where the i in North, had come to be a mere mark of length. 

699. Diphthongs are occasionally formed by the develop- 
ment of a parasite-2 before various front conss. besides h and j. 
Thus AR has leinlen, acweinte=^Qi^ Ipicten^ acw^ncte, sc (733) 
has the same effect in aisc/te, waUchen (Wicl.)=OE asce, wascan. 

§1 (ai) 

700. is the regular eSth representative of OE ceg. Thus dag 
appears in Laud as dag^ daig, dm, and mag, lag, appear in Lay. 
as riuBi, leai, lei, AR has generally ei : dei, mei, lei, seide, 

701. In O. the first element has undergone its regular change 
into a: dagg, magg, lagg. So also in slagenn=islein (AR). This 
ai is still rare in AR (dai), but it occurs in Lay. (saide), being 
frequent in Lay.^ (»^^), and it occurs even in Ld (daies gen.). 
The eSth ai is probably due to acoustic divergence rather than 
to the isolative change of ^ into a. This is confirmed by the 
fact that Kt, which otherwise preserves ^, agrees with Ch and 
IME generally in having day etc. 

702. Scand. ei (and p» becomes ai finally, except in Jtei, as 
in Orm's nagg, magg=:Iceh nei, mey * maid'. Lay. has nai, AR 
and North, nai, Ch nay. This change is against that of non- 
final Scand. ei into egg, ei (705). Was Scand. ei pronounced y. 
when final ? 
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708. The eSth eiA from OE w/, as in teiA, tihte from An^^ 
gtitth, tekta seems to have been « rather than fi, for these 
worda generally keep their ei in IME— »«V?^ ('K)i f'SMe, although 
*flf also occurs (in rhyme in Ch). 

For the ai of auehe etc see 699, 733. 
ei 

704. is the regular development of OE eg, fg : thus OE weg, 
gelegen, regen, ^ge ' fear ', /^gife appear in 0. as Jre^, l^^etm, re^, 
eg^e, ic^de, in AR as leei, ileien, rein, ete, {tide. Orm's teg^ie 
(geide in AR) from OE gfsgde has taken its e from the pres. 
ffcgan. Lay, has gcaiile pointing to OE eeg. 

705. ei also represents unfinal Scand. ei, as in Orro's ft^re, 
ke^lenn, be^tenn=\ce\. Jieira, heila, heita, final Scand. ei ex- 
ceptionally in pegg ' they ', perhaps because it was unstrest. 

706. In IME there is a tendency to confuse ei with ai, es- 
pecially in North., where the oldest mss write leai, thai, thair 
etc. In Ch the distinction between dag and Teg is still kept 
up, but there is a tendency to confuse them, eg being oftener 
levelled under ag than vice-versa, thus we find altpeg rhyming 
oufeg {Vi)f}tlcg and alwag rhyming on dag, abhag (Fr). ai had 
probably begun to front its first element into \, which would 
bring the two diphthongs very close together, 

au 

707. It ia not improbable that dm etc were diphthongs 
already in OE in such forms as tawle (also written saule), and 
hence also in ME. Otherwise au does not appear in the earliest 
ME except in foreign words, such as Annegfin (0.), saw/er (AR) 
' psalter '. 

708. OE. dragan appears in 0. aa dmg/ienn, in the eai'liest Sth 
as drahen, in AR and Ch as drawm, the € having been first 
rounded into e, which by a slight relaxation of the back of 
the tongue becomes s w. In draiceu the w was probably soon 
weakened into an w. The back Ji was rounded in the same 
way in ME, and developed a parasite w before it in AR, where 
drawcTt has prea. drauhJi = OTiaa droghepp. So also Orm's 
lahhghcnn — where the^^ is perhaps meant to indicate the round- 
ing of the hh (cp lahge in Lay,^)^appear8 in AR as lauhwett. ._ 
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- 709. IME an etc ara sometimes the result of a cliange c 
into a lip-open cons, and then into w, as in /lai'i = eME bnvt-k, OE 
ha/oc. mavk 'worm' from eME wa/ei = lcel. majik seems to 
have passed through the sta^e of *mavek, and then to have 
followed Aavrk. 

710, The correspondence of ME ai and au to OE eeg and ag 
i-espectively has sometimes given rise to doublets. Thus we 
have tla^enn. tle'in, slayn from OE sl<pgea on the one hand, glaiceu, 
slawe from OE dagen on the other, some texts, such as Ch and 
BBC showing both forms in rhyme. 



711. The development of o« in ME is quite parallel to that 
oi ail. OE liOjja appears in Lay. as bo^e=G^(i\, in AR as boire; 
to Orm's doihffrr, brohhie correspond AR's donhler, brouhte. In 
Ch the u. is often omitted in boijMe etc to prevent confusion 
with oK = (uu), being implied by the following gh. OE t<y» 
retains its spelling unaltered to the present day. 

71a, oil in eME is the regular representative of Scand. gti : 
thus 0. has rowws/^Icel, rauai 'voice', the earhest Sth baa 
Inwim ' loosen ', formed from the verb %»a, but with the vowel 
of the adj. /(<«*. 

eu 

713. The only regular source of this diphthong would be 
OE ew, as in *//-f wum, but it is rare. Exceptional IME eto fi-om 
OE efin ewte 'newt' from rfele. 

714. 0E/(Cje ' fated' appeal's in Lay. tisfai^e,faie,feie,faie. 
Other examples ai-e « 'egg' (AR), keie (Ld)=0E ag, c&ge. 
In all of these words the a is Angl. as well as WS. 



716. Angl. eg appears in O. as eg, egh, which also represent 
Scand. pjy", eig (through Dan. «?', eg), wi-eg(A)enu, e^/ie, leghena, 
degenn, leghe ' hil'e' = Angl. wregan (older Ufriegan), ege (WS eage), 
le^an (WS leogait), Icel. rfey'a, /eiga. The earliest Sth shows 
the same forms iu many cases, but often also with the change 
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of e into t, of which there are already traces in OAngL (4^5), 
thus AR' has eie, llhen. AR- has vireieH, eie, li(^yny dei(^)ai. 

Son 

716. answers to OE ioit, as in eSth ieoit, weows=AngI. iew, 

neoice {WS hue, mire). O, has /leicg, nZowe, neiee. In IME tiiis 

diphthong becomes en by the regular change of eo into e ; thus 

Ch has Aewe, wtee. 



111. druie in AR=OE drjife must have had this diphthong 
once, although ihuie may be equivalent simply to drUe (59j)- 

718. answers to OE Sw, eaw as in Orm's lastcedd, daie, thawenn 
=■ OE lotted, deaw, tcmwiau. Jul, has le{a)wede, AB. has 
tehea{n)tcen and tckamen (68o). 



719. See eou (716). Angl. «o=WS aw would give eu in 
ME, hut the combtnation occurs very rarely ; lilhceH (Horn.) 
' betray ' is an example. 



¥ 



720. was first developed out of OE oie, as in nlote 'place', 
Jloicart, which appear in JIE as slowe^Jtowenn (0.). Such forms 
as inouh, drouh, iouu-urd, novhware = OE genoh, drbg, toaeard, 
nohwar are fully developed in AR, but not in the earlier texts, 
which have only inoh etc, as in 0. In the last two worda the 
w is afterwards dropped. 

721. In Ch ou in the combination uuh becomes (uu) : ynovgh, 
aloygh =(inuux, sluux), as shown by the MnE forms (897). 

For o« = OE eow see 685. 

9" 

722. ia the regular development of OE dw, dg, and of OE a 
before h. Thus AR has C7iowen,oKen,ouh ' ought '=0E cjtdKan, 
dgeii, ah. 0. has cnawenn, o^henn etc. In North, this diphthong 
does not round ite first element, but remains au : knau, ■ 
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just as OE stdn remains stan. Et and WMl have the same 
diphthong: zaule, knatoe in Ay., crawe Harl. in rhyme, cnawe in 
AllP. In these dialects the want of rounding is probably the 
result of shortening. 

CONSONANTS. . 

723. The following is the consonant-system of fully de- 
veloped Sth : 

THBOAT BACK FBOIfT FOBEW. LIP 

h h h - J?, s, sch f, wh 

k ch t - p 



g 

n(g) 


(1) 

g 

(n) 


r 
1 
d 
n 


J?, S V, VB 
b 

- m 


c 





— 


u, s, z\ >, 



QO 



e 


<D 


(D 


— 


(«) 


00 


a 


ffld) 


m 


4 


(1.) 


1 



V, s >, o 

D 
F 



724. The OE dropping of unstrest A (500) led to its complete 
loss in the case of the pronoun Ait in Ml and North. While 
AR, Kt and Ch preserve Ait (A^t), O. writes itt, North. aV, this 
form occurring already in Ld. In these dialects the rare 
emphatic Ait was supplanted by the very frequent unemphatic 
it in writing as well as speech, against the analogy of Ae, Aim, 
whose frequently-occurring emphatic forms were made the 
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graphic symbols of the weak and strong forms alike. An 
interesting instance of ttie loss of weak k is afi'orded by the 
eSth ending -Htl in fmtnld ' foeteress ', generally used in a 
depreciatory sense, as in maprlild ' chatterer ', It can only be 
explained by the OE names in -/ii/ti, which survived mainly 
in the poetr}', and would naturally surest Euch parodies as 
ni'MfM of Ma/,iUd etc. 

725. Of OE ir, if, iie. An only ite was universally kept in 
JJE. The old spelling ite ia kept in eSth, becoming Au in Kt. 
but 0. reverees the elements, writing Kii/ie for the AtcUcA of 
AB and the iuici of Ay. This shows that OE Aw must have 
already assumed its present sound of o. In North, the back 
element was exaggerated, giving c. a pronunciation which 
was indicated by writing qii —quil-c. This spelling is also found 
in Ml texts, such as All? and GE. 

736. Ih and b^ = OE Al, An still survive in the Ay.: lAori, 
tiA5f€ = 0E hlafoTii, hnutn. tA, however, has become simple r 
in Ay.: r(y=0E Aryeg. O. has occasionally such apellings as 
lAtt'le, rAof, but generally writes simple t, I. Ld drops the h 
not only in such words aa lavenl, wile, but also in teua = Aic<i, 
tral. Similar droppings are common in many other early 
texts, as also of A before a vowel. It is probably mere 
carelessness in many cases, due partly to the loose usage of 
Fr scribes. The addition of A before a vowel is not uncommon 
in eSth texts. 

727. Uninitial A was in OE split up into two sounda c and 
o. The former of these was rounded into a in ME (696}. 
The front A, which occurred after front vowels, ia sometimes 
written » in eME where it occurs before f. Thus Lay.* has 
driite, The Proverbs of Alfred have dri»fin = OK ifryA/eti, other 
examples being mistie, ri/i/eici». Here the » is an imperfect 
representation of the high pitch of o. ffrof(e=OE iroAte in 
Lay.* is an attempt to symbolize the rounding of c. Lay.^ 
often writes / for both sounds : an Aeji ' on high ', enipte, porjt 
' through ', hrtipte. The cons, ia often omitted entirely in these 
early texts, even Lay.^ having such spellings as ahiilen, broul-e. 
This can hardly indicate an actual loaa of the consa, them- 
BelvcB, but is rather part of the general looaeness in tb^ ., 
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rriting of i, and also of that unwillingnesa to uae it in a 
itrong consonantal value which afterwards lead to the general 
iBBoiffA. 

6. That initial/, *,_/ were voiced in Sth and Kt is proved 
!)y the initial v of AR and Ay., and by the initial -■ of Ay. 
\y. keeps * before cons., as in i^a^^e, itmal, although he must 
nave pronounced s here also, as shown by the MnE dialects. 
Fr_/and s are not voiced, as in fol (AR),ffsle (Ay.), *a)//" safe ' 
Ay.), which shows that the voicing of the native initial « etc 
nuat have been developed before the nth cent. Words 
ff'hich were introduced before the Conquest were naturally 
kssimilated to the E pronunciation, being so few in number. 
5ence AR has v in va/s. Ay. has z in zaj/a Jmt (alternating 
rith *) by the analogy of OE «an{r)l with its (z). 

The MnSth dialects have (z)not only initially and medially, 
mt also finally, a& in (giuiz) = OE f/ox. This shows that tho 
inal * of Ay. has no more value as evidence than his fi-eqiient 
nedial * in aw, pray»e by the side of aie, prai/ze. Final z is 
ound in AllP: »yihz, gcmmez, he I5vez, AS tez. Final y in AR 
ffaa a graphic necessity (602), and proves nothing. We may 
isBuine that p, *, / wei-e voiced everywhere in Sth and Kt, 
;icept, of course, in such combinations as *t. 

720. The present E. voicL-less pronunciation of final /, «,/ 
nust have been developed in ME before the loss of weak e, 
or the distinction between (baaji) and (baa'Kz, beiiS) can only 
je explained by tlie ME hap, bnpen, baj)[i)e(n) (baa)>, baaSsz, 
jaa^Sa). Hence, although C'h"s final / in etaf no more proves a 
jreath sound than bis/ in of prp— still pronounced (ov) — yet 
^e must assume final as well as initial (|), s, f) in his mainly 
didland dialect. When this Ml and North, breath pronuncia- 
.ion b^an — whether it began initially or finally, or simul- 
Aneously in both positions, whether it was already developed 
n OE, and whether, if so, it existed there (in the Angl. 
iialecta) from the l>eginning — there is no evidence to show. 

730, In MnE we have initial fS) in weak words, such as 

'^that, IhcK, though. So also finally in mth. The prp g^also 
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has (t). contrasting with the (f) of the adverbial o/f—both i 
from OE of. We have (z) in ori^nally inflectional ayllahles, 
as in houxes (hauziz), tree», contrasting with the (s) of gnott, 
geese. The exceptional voicing in all these cases is evidently 
the result of want of stress. It probably began (or was kept np) 
between vowels and voiced conss., the/ in such collocations as 
^tf/«..., on/e... being treated as an ordinary medial /. For 
the parallel j=weak ch see 92S, 

731. Hence every unstrest weak monosyllable with (IS, z, v) 
most originally have harl a corresponding strest or strong 
form with ()>, s, f). We still preserve this distinction in onr 
of and off, and the older pronunciation (wi|>) for (wi^) is no 
doubt the remains of a similar distinction, which was not 
kept up, because no divergence of meaning or grammatical 
function had developed itself, as in the case of of and t§. 
Such rhymes aa Uit:t* in Ch, wace { = irag)=face in AllP seem 
to point to a similar distinction between strong (is, his) and 
weak (iz, hiz). 

732, In MnE we do not hesitate to use the original weak 
(hiz) etc as strest emphatic forms also. Tliat this was im- 
possible in ME is shown by the d of qiio4=0'E rwtpji. The 
otherwise anomalous of qiiop (Jul.) as opposed to cweji (AR) 
can only be explained as the result of want of streas (cp 41 8). 
As the word was mainly used as an enclitic, the strong form 
giiaji died out in most IME dialects. When the weak (kwo*) 
was made emphatic, the anomaly of final (S) in a strest 
syllable was got rid of by the change of {i) into (d). Jt 



Boh ~ ' 

733. That OE se had become a simple sound different from 
» in ME is clear from the spellings si, «t. The remarkable 
spelling )cte ' she ' = OE neo in Ld is the earliest one that points 
to some such pronunciation as our present »i. The *s is 
merely an inaccurate spelling of e, of which there are many 
examples in Ld, and the development of the form must have 
been something like (sjoo, sjcete, sjee, Jee) with the same 
change of (sj) into (/) as in the MnE ture (915). The develop- 
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ment of the OE k in scorl, atcan pi etc must have been 
Himilar : so, so, s^, &, clear evidence of the front stage being 
afforded by the parasitic ( in aMc//e = OE aiican. 

734, The Scand. sX- before front vowels no doubt had a 
fronted k, hut this fronting must have been very slight, for 
the Scand. gk is generally preserved in ME before all vovrels, 
as in »kin, tkil, *kl, escept in a few words of early introduction, 
which followed the analogy of the OE sc, such as »hift,en. 

735. In North, the unstrcst -»^ of the ending -isi becomeH -is 
in lnfflit=OK ^Hffluc. So also North, sal, suM =0E sceal, scoiile 
appear to have been originally weak forms of the emphatic 
*tAal, *thuld. 



788. In Sth and Kt there ia a tendency to drop all weak 
final «a, not only in inflections (especially verbal), as in ilnde 
inf. ihuHile ptc, but also in derivative syllables, as in ^ame, game 
= 0E ffanien. North., on the other hand, keeps all its final «s, 
thus showing exactly opposite tendencies to what it did in the 
OE period (533). 

ch 

737. MK cA=0'E c is, when doubled, written ccA, click, such 
apellinga as ttrdche (Wicl.), fetche (TM) occuriing only in 
isolated instances in IME. This seems to show that OE c 
had not — in eME at least — developed into full (tj). Probably 
it had the sound of Dn, which is that of Sw k before front 
vowels, as in kinil 'cheek.' 

738. Initial ck occurs before the following OAngl. vowels 
(535)1 examples marked f being from 0. : 

m: ^ehaff, feiesaire=caf{WS ceaf), caster (WS ceaiter). 
i: cAircAe, cAiken = cirice, cicen. 
e: eieste=cefl {WS clegl). 

5 = WS ie {469): cAenen 'turn,' \cAeU=cfrTan, cfle (WS 
paran, ciele). 

es : cAarkin ' grate ' = cearcian. 

eo: ■\cherl=ceoTl. 

S=Gmc «: chete=che (WS ctwe}. 
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i : cAidf*. \eiUd=eUam, nU. 

m {i) - ^eiappmoMK. eiike=eiapmaMM, eiet (WS eSaee), 
eo {*) : ^eietnm=ei(i»aM. 
78B. Initial i remaios before eooss., as in cloP, cniit, ud 
before the foil. OAngL Towela : 

a, 9 : ^eare, AeaUf, ^eamm = car%, calf (WS eealf), cfMt, 

o ; eole ^ eoi. 

ft : ^idld = eiU (WS caUd). 

a : di = M. 

O: eol = eol. .^^ 

f = WS f: 'fifmm/ie ' champion ' = efmpa, ^H 

fii»7 = eyntMff, eyng, kicieiu = eycene, ^H 

i^ = aipe. ■ 

f : f jt^feaa ' m^e known ' = e^n. 

A : ^kiiu = eane (jeau). 

740. Traces of the non-Angl. fironting before eal + cons, are 
Been in the Kt eiald, ckold = WS ceald, and in i^^i/it by the 
Bide of calk = WS cealc. The i of kerrm from eeorfan may be 
due to the infl. of the ptc eorfen. The ek of Orm's ptc c^OKiw 
= OE core*, is, on the contrary, due to the pra and prt c^««w, 
chat = OE ceoioH, ceo*, whence also the *. The i of ietei — 
Prompt, has both cieiU and iefU — and of Orm's kirrie can only 
be explained by the infl. of Scand. litil, ktrlcja, whose fe were 
only slightly fronted, and were therefore levelled onder 
MEi. 

741. In Sth and Kt non-initial ch, cch correspond to OE c, 
ec preceded by mutated vowels, aa in mucAel, mickel, wrecche = 
OE mivel (Goth, mikil), icT(cca (from *icrakijo). In O, and 
North, we often find k answering to the Sth-Kt ch. Thus 0. 
has wrecche, but mtieU. The only exceptions in Sth-Kt are the 
result of OE e being immediately followed by a cons, which 
hinders the development of the front hiss, thus in AR tfchM 
has 3- pra sg i^ifi, and in Ay. cecien has 3. pre sg zekji. The ei- 
ceptions in 0. are partly explainable by analogy, or by the 
infl. of Scand. forma. Thus wirrkenii against Sth KircAen may 
owe Ita ^ to the abst werri, and mil-ell may owe its i to U^i, 
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Scand. mikil. But neither explanationg apply to such a word 
aa/»HX'i?nn, with its 3, pra sg Jieide/jji and jiTt JioMfe ; no Scand. 
word is close enough in form and meaning to influence it. 
The correspondence of eienn, hkennkeHu with OAngl. ekan etc 
(535) seems, indeed, to show that the absence of fronting is 
older than the period of Scand. influence. It is possible that 
the regular development of Orm'a dialect was to change all 
non-initial cs into k, and that the c/is that occur are due to Sth 
influence. It is worthy of note that three words which have 
ek have also the special WS a = Angl. e : Irvche, tjjaehe, wrache. 
Ch shows his usual compromise between Ml and Sth in bis 
distribution of ch and k. Thus he has both seken and sechen, 
ieseien and begechen in rhyme, and reckon and Teechm. MnE 
generally prefers the A-forma — seek, reck — beseech being an ex* 
ceptional Southernism. 

742, The development of ch after front vowels is a difficult 
question. The comparison otcicik = OE cwic with the Mn diar 
lectal quitch ' couch-grass ' = 0E cicice({TOui *ku'ik6) shows that 
this influence requires to be helped by a following front vowel 
— which, if Gme, would make the ch fall under the previous head. 
That a following back vowel stops the fronting is shown by 
such eSth forms as l^Uiikett, /y{Uuker=OE Idjilieott, IdJAieor con- 
trasted with Igdlich, adv i^Ulche = OE lajjlic, Idpilce. The final 
ch of -Uch, as also of the sbst llch ' body ' = OE He, and of pick 
= OE pic may be explained from the infl. of the inflected 
forms -lice etc. Orm's fluctuation between lie and lick, hacc 
and hacch = OE hxc points to an OE gradation He, licet, 6ibc, 
haee. But this will not explain the Sth ich. Here the ch 
seems to bo the result of want of stress, which would enable 
the preceding front vowel to carry out its influence without the 
help of another front vowel. This may also be the explana- 
tion not only of the ch of -Hch, but also of that of the Sth swich, 
kwich, fuch, ileh = OE twilc, »viele, hwile, hwele, die from *»walik 
etc. Also of the wich = shortened OE icic in Greenmch etc, and 
perhaps of dUch by the side of il^ke from OE die. The form 
4w; in KS — Ay. has id — and iee in 0. may have been origin- 
ally the strong form corresponding to the weak icA. But O. 
has k also in -like = Sth -llcAe. 
o 2 
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743, The dropping of c in I — which thua becomea the vetk 
form correBponding to what then becomes the strong iei, i«, 
finally superseding these Utter — cannot be direct; fmust rather 
be referred to the ONortb iff {540). O. shows a similar weak- 
ening in -/(j = Sth -iici, OE -lu:, as in ffd4(/i^ = Sth ggtUiek, 
OEyiwtfjc; oar present -/jrcan only be referred to Orm's fonn. 



744. OE j becomea g everjrwhere in ME, except in the com- 
bination n^ and e^, where Lffi, is£D gradually developed into 
their present sound of (nj, dj), as in ten^en. brigge MnE (sinj, 
brids) = OE »pigan, hrycg. So also in Sth liggen, leggen, iegge% 
= OE licgan, Ifigan, tecgan, which in Sth rhyme on Im'gge, Fr 
allegge etc. The evidence of the MnE dialects shows that in 
O. and North, these words returned to their original back 
conss. : leggenn, seggmn. 

746. g = Gmc j always becomes g, as in ge, ^""3 — ^^ S'^ 
geong, ittng. 

746. Initial^ = Gmcy occurs before the following OAngl. 
vowels {cp ch), examples marked t being from O, : 

»: ^^aff = gaf {^^ geaf). 

i: gift = gift. 

e : \gdlpeiin " boast ' = gelpan (WS gielpan). 

f = WS ie : ^^errde = gp'd. 

ea : ^garrkenu ' prepare ' = gearcian. 

eo : gelwe = geolit. 

6 : -fgemenn = gernan (WS gieman). 

I : igiferr ' greedy * = gifre. 

ia (e) : fgaa = ongian, 

60 (e) : 'fgelenn = gSolaH, 

747. Initial stopt g remains before conss., as in ; 
and before the same vowels which preserve initial k: galle, 
gengen • go," gilt, fgat (pi of gat ' goat '), get ' geese ' = OE galie 
(WS gealle), ggngan, gfU, gai, gm. 

748. Of the exceptional initial g&, some are Scand. words, 
8«ch as gerji ' girth ' = Icel. ^grp. geat = WS git»t is also a 
Scand. form ; cp geesi ' yeast ' = OE getl. The vb liginitenn in 
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O, which has g in eSth also, gets its g from the prt Ugann and 
ptc higunneHH. As higetcun keepa ita ^ in 0., it 13 difficult to 
see why its pret. should be b'ujatt {hig^t AR} with a g against 
gaff (with occ, gaf), which, again, does not agree with the g of 
gifenn by the side oigifenn. As eSth shows exclusively^ in 
iigehn, given, it seems possible that the unanalogical ys of O. 
are due to Scand. influeoce. But on the other hand, there is no 
such verb as *6igtf(a in Scand., and Scand. gefa has a different 
vowel. North, has gke, geite. Ch, as usual, hesitates between 
Northern and Southern : yiren,, but geten. The UnE yield =. 
OrmsgeMam,0Merc.gel'ian('W8giel'/aii) no doubt owes its y — 
against the g of give and ^e^^to the fact that it has lost the 
old strong forms answering to OMerc. gdlii. gohieii, which would 
otherwise have introduced the g into the inf. and pra, O. 
fluctuates in gate, gale, which may, perhaps, reflect the OE 
alternation in gat (WS geal), pi gatu. eSth has, of course, 
get. Ch has gale, North, has yate, thus reversing the usual 
relation. 

749. There is a tendency to dtop initial g before /, especially 
in weak syllables. Already 0. has iff by the side of giff. 
Uikel = OE ugicd is also ME. gicchen has dropt its g in MnE 
itch. In all these instances^ = Graoj. OE initial ge- (Gmc 
gi- ga-j becomes i- in ME, as in i«dA (0.), iivre AB = OE genok, 
gefira. 0. still haa such forms b& geftdlenn. 

760. Non-initial open g and g are represented in O, hy^A 
and^ resp., the latter probably representing a vowel in moat 
cases {697}. g occurs after OE front vowels finally or before 
a cons., as in flagg, vegg, reggn, and before another OE front 
vowel, as in legenn ptc, wregefip = OE wmgep. gh occurs after 
and before an OE back vowel, as in vwghe pi, dagheti pi, nighenn 
= OE genoge, dagas, nigon, and after r, I, as in huTtghei* pi, 
follghena = OE hurga, folgian. A following OE back vowel or 
preceding cons, changes original g to gh even when mutation 
has passed through it into the preceding vowel ; thus to wngepp 
corresponds the infin. wreglmn^Qi^A irregaa, and not only 
terrgAenn 'grieve' = OE sa'rgan has ^^, but also «errj^f^S = OE 
targep, -ip. 8 = WS ea, eo acts like the diphthongs of which it 
l,a smoothing (462, 465), and keeps gh before all vowels, as in 
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egAe, U^/UHif, ligifpji = OAngl. ^e, Ugax, legefi (WS iage, Uogan, 

761. In Sth and later ME generally Orm's ^h after front 
vowela ia levelled under ^ ; thuB to his f^e ' fear,' fgie corre- 
spond eie, eie in AR, the latter becomuig jie in Ch- ^h after 
back vowels and consa. ia written k in the earliest Sth — & 
Bpelling which occurs also in lOE — as in dahei,fvhd.folhep, w 
in AR and later ME generally: daKe»,fuKel, roluwep, pointing 
to the development 6 , c, s. 

783. Final ^h becomes h. Thua to Orm's plurals inJi^ie, 
burr^ke correspond the singulars inok, liirri. Hence, by a 
natural analogy, original final ^, as in htk, became gk before a 
vowel — pi fiegiie, Bpl hfgkegst — as already in IWS heage, ieagott. 
So also OE holk,fvTh became in IME iolKe,fiirwe. 

753. OE g after r and I preserves its front character not only 
in Sth, but also in the later Ml and North., being vowetized 
to )', aa in Ivrieii, iin'en = OE bi/rgan. Ld also has bebmend. 
0. itself has birgenn, but as it occura only once, it is probably 
a scribal error for birrghenn.* The » of birien is probably & 
para-sitc- vowel, which was already developed in OE bebyr{i'^an. 
The i which regularly represents final g after a cons, in 
ME, as in miiri, meri, heli = OE mj/rg, b{l{i)g, is no doubt this 
parasite. 



7S4. Weak final d is regularly unvoiced in earliest Sth. 
Thus Jul. has inempnet, nakef, lowari = OE genfmned, ttacod, 
ioweard. The later Sth texts restore the d, thus AR^ baa 
offered against the offearet of AR' = OE offared. It is probable 
that the d was preserved in earliest Sth also before a vowel 
beginning the next word, the change into t taking place only 
before a breath cons, or a pause. This unvoicing of weak stops 
— which may bo of OE origin (cp 533) — ia fixed in the MnE 
contracted participles diceli, tent etc. 
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MODEBN ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

PEBIODS. 

766. It is still more difficult to draw a definite line between 
late Middle and early Modern E. than between OE and eME. 
The most marked criterion is, no doubt, the loss of final e in 
miame^ ndtnes etc. The loss of final e — of which we see the 
beginnings in Ch, and which was completely carried out by 
the middle of the 15th cent. — broke down the metrical system 
brought to perfection by Chaucer, and made a new departure 
necessary. The break between old and new was made more 
abrupt by the social confusion caused by the Wars of the 
Roses (1450-71), which, at the same time, helped to level 
differences of dialect — at least, in the upper classes. When 
printing was introduced — in 1476 — the language had almost 
completely* settled down into its Modem, as distinguished 
from its Middle, stage. The diffusion of printed books made 
the want of a common literary language more and more felt, 
and, at the same time, greatly facilitated the realization of the 
ideal — an ideal which was, however, not fully realized till the 
appearance of TindaVs translation of the New Testament in 
1525 — a work which is wholly modem both in vocabulary 
and diction. 

766. We may, then, say that Modem English begins, in 
round numbers, about 1500, the period between I4cx> (or 
rather later) and 1500 being regarded as Middle Transition. 
The change from ME to MnE is, with the exception of the 
loss of final e, slight compared with the changes in MnE itself. 
Even if we separate the language of the period from 1800 to 
the present day as * Living English,' we still require a division 
of MnE into tiiree periods, which may be conveniently desig- 
nated as First, Second, Third, Living English itself requiring 
a twofold division : 
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1500-1600 Fust Modem Engluli (fUn) 
1600-1700 SeooDid Modem Ki^ish (ilbi) 
17CO-1800 Tliird Modem RngUah (thMn) 
1800-1850 Earl^ Living Kn glish (eLE) 
1850-1900 Lat« Living English (ILE). 

767. These minate divisions are necessarily even more 
arbitraiy Uian titose into OE, UE and MnE. The aepanttaoiL 
into centories ia mainly for the sake of convenience: in 
reality fMn extends some way into the following oentury, aad 
if MnE were to be separated into two periods only — Early 
and Late (eMn, llln) — 1650 would, perhaps, be the beat point 
of division, agreeing with the general upheaval caused by the 
Civil War. thMn a really a transition to LE, beoanae ita 
sounds are still more or less known to us by tradition. It is 
also to be noted that oar knowledge of LE really extends 
some decades beyond the present time, becaube the observ&r 
tion of the tendencies of vnJgar speech enables us to predict 
with some certainty the future development of the standard, 
educated speech, 

768. The E. of Tindal and his successors was not a mere 
literary language— it was a spoken language, which every 
educated man acquired more or less perfectly, whatever his 
native dialect might be. Even in the 14th cent, wo find the 
Kentish man Gower writing — and probably speaking — a dia- 
lect which, in spite of some marked Kenticisms, is practically 
that of the Londoner Chaucer. In the 16th cent, we find 
natives of Wales, Lincolnshire, Cambridge, London describing 
the sounds of one and the same dialect, although, of course, 
the influence of the native speech shows itself occaaionaUy, 
as it does still, in, for example, the pronunciation of an 
educated Yorkshireman. We have, then, in MnE to recognize 
a standard E. {atE) as distinguished from dialectal E. 

758. The question now arises, where was this stE developed] 
The answer is easy. Ch was a Londoner ; and his dialect 
was such a compromise between EMI and SthE as would 
naturally be spoken in the capital — at the court, and by 
the educated classes generally. Chaucer's disciple, Oecleve, 
was also a Londoner. The succeeding poets, Lydgate, Hawea, 
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Skelton, were all EMI men, the two first being natives of 
Suffolk, the last of Norfolk. Thia movement towards the 
East and North is clearly shown in the language as well as 
the literature. We may, therefore, define 9tE as that mainly 
EMI dialect of ME which .was developed among the educated 
classes in London, and thence spread to the Universities, and, 
in more or less dialectally modified forms, over the counb-y 
generally. The influence of stE in Scotland was purely 
literary. Although this influence was strong enough to make 
StE the liturgical language of the country, it did not extend 
to speech, for even in the last cent, pure ' Broad Scotch ' — 
which is really Modem Northumbrian — was the conversational 
language of eiiucated Edinburgh, and even now educated 
Scotch has a sound-syatem which is wholly distinct from that 
of stE. The educated speech of Ireland has also a sound- 
system of its own, which is an independent development of 
eiln, influenced by the Celtic Irish. The educated speech of 
America is analogous to that of Ireland, being, like it, in some 
cases more archaic than the atE of England. The educated 
speech of Australia and New Zealand is only beginning to 
diverge from that of England. 

760. In all oiir large towns there ia a marked divergence 
between the speech of the upper and lower classes, which ia 
most marked in London. Thia difference between stE and 
vulgar E. (vgE) extends over the whole English-speaking 
world, many vulgarisms of London E. reappearing not only in 
the popular speech of Birmingham and Liverpool, but also in 
that of America, although, of course, each town has its own 
vulgarisms. Vulgarisms are of various kinds. Some of them 
are due to the influence of neighbouring dialects. Others are 
archaisms, which once formed part of the standard language j 
and others, again, are anticipations of changes that are 
imminent in the standard language. Hence the neceaaity 
of the study of vgE (by which is here understood the vgE 
of London) both as preserving the fossilized Btandard pro- 
nunciations of an earlier period and aa pointing 
of future changes. 
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PHONETIC AtJTHOEITIES. 

781. The orthography of MnE is a direct continuation of that 
of ME. ME orthography itself was, as we have seen, highly 
unphonetic in its basis. In MnE the divergence between 
sound and symbol increased. Thus already in fMn e had 
not only the ME values (e,ee, «),but also that of (ii). But the 
application of this unphonetic basis was still mainly pboDetic. 
The influence of tradition became, however, stronger and 
stronger as the printing-press developed, until the printers 
became the main arbiters in questions of orthography, their 
interest being, of course, to make it as uniform and con- 
Bervative as possible. By degrees, not only the basis, but 
also the application of E. spelling became unphonetic. Al- 
ready in fMn final e was written at random, or used as a 
mark of length of the preceding vowel, and by the end of 
sMn there were so many silent letters (such as y/}, and so 
many isolated coiTcspondencies of sound and symbol that 
elaborate spelling-rules became necessary. Meanwhile the 
orthography became more and more fixed, settling down in 
the beginning of the next period into practically its present 
form. 

762. But, whatever its present condition may be, MnE or- 
thography was never intentionally unphonetic in its period of 
development. On the contrary, a number of spelling-reformers 
arose in the i6th cent., whose avowed object was to regulate 
and simplify E. spelling by restoring the direct connection 
between sound and symbol. The new alphabets proposed 
were, however, without an exception, too intricate and cum- 
brous for practical use, which, indeed, is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider what difficulties these reformers had to 
face, and how utterly imprepared they were to grapple with 
phonetic and alphabetic problems. But, although they were 
not able to provide a workable substitute for the unphonetic 
French basis, they succeeded in introducing some important 
improvements of details, such as the separation of w and r, ea 
Mid ee — all of them purely phonetic reforms. Although most 
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of the reformers were men of high education — including in 
their ranks such classical scholars as Cheke — they were not 
much troubled with etymological considerations. If they 
tolerated tho silent # in Ulaml, it was simply because Fr 
orthography had familiarized them with the use of « as a 
mark of vowel-length, its introduction into this particular E. 
word being, of course, directly suggested by the identity of 
its meaning with that of the Fr isle. 

783. Hence even the ordinary eMn spelling has a distinct 
value as evidence of changes of pronunciation, and often 
serves to confirm and control the statements of the phonetic 
authorities, and their phonetic transcriptions. 

764, Although eMn spelling is still some guide to the 
history of the sounds, it is quite inadequate by itself: our 
main reliance must be on the phonetic treatises, which, 
fortunately, become more and more accurate and reliable as 
the fixity of the spelling leaves us in the lurch. Some of the 
sMn authorities, indeed, show an acutencss and accuracy of 
analysis and description of sound -formation which partly 
anticipates the discoveries of Mr. Bell. The statements of 
the f Mn authorities on the formation of sounds are, on the 
other hand, mostly vague and confusing ; and here we have 
to rely mainly on their comparinons of English with foreign 
sounds — mainly French. Unfortunately, Fr pronunciation 
itself has changed even more than E., and the statements of 
the older French orthoepists are as vague as those of their 
English contemporaries. It is, therefore, fortunate that we 
have detailed comparisons of the sounds of f Mn with those of 
a phonetically written language whose sounds have under- 
gone hardly any change since the i6th century — North 
Welsh. The results thus obtained are further confirmed and 
supplemented by a phonetic transliteration in Welsh ortho- 
graphy of a Hymn to the Virgin*, the mss of this Welsh 
transliteration {HVg) having apparently been written about 
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766. The following is a, list of the phonetic authorities from 
the i6th century downwards in chronological order'. 



First Modern Period. 

1530. Palsgrave, John (Pg). 

LesclarciBsemcnt de la Laugae Fraucoj'ee. Loudon. 

This book is in E., though the title is in Fr. Pg graduated 
at Camhridge, Oxford, and Paris. 

To the French reprint is added a reprint of 

Au Introductorie for to leme to rede, to prononnce and to 
epeke French trewlj" etc. 

By Gilea du Ousk or du Wes, with no author's name, except 
as shown by an initial acrostic, and no date, but apparently 
about 15,^2. 

1547. Salesbury. W. (Sb). 

A Dictionary in Englyfhe and WellTie , , . wberevnto is pre- 
fixed a litk trestyfe of the englythe pronanciatioo of the let- 
ters. London. 

Sb was born in Denbighshire, studied at Oxford, and settled 
in London. 

1555. Cheke, Sir John (Ck). 

JoBuuia Choki Angli de pronnnciatione Oraecae potiBsiioiim 

lioguaa diaputationea cum Stephana Vuintonlensi Epiacopo. 

Basle. 

The Gospel according to Saint Matthew . . . translated from 

the Greek, with original notes, by Sir John Cheke, knight etc 

... by James Goodwin. London, 1843. 

The spelling in the latter is not strictly phonetic, but rather 
an attempt to improve the existing spelling. 

1567. Salesbury, W. 

A playne arid familiar Introduction, teaching how to pronounce 
the lettere in the Br}-tiBhe tongue, now commonly called Welsh 
.... London. 

igfiS. Smith, Sir Thomas (Sm). 

De recta et emendata lingrie anglicn acriptione, dialogue. Paris . 



' Ellii, Eiwl; Gngliih Pronunciation, Put I. 
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1569. Hftrt, John (Ht). 

Ad Orthographie, conteyning the dae order and re&sott, howe 
to vn'ite or painte thimage of mannes voice, most like to the 
life or nature. Composed by J. U. Chester, Her&lt. London. 

1573. Baret, John. 

An Alvearie or Triple Dictionarie, in Eugliahe, Latin knd 
French. London. 

1580. BuUokar, William (Bll). 

SuUokart Booke at Urge for the Amendment of Orlliographie 
for English speech. 

1605. Erondell, Peter '. 

The French Garden : for English Ladyea End Gentlewomen 
to waike in. Or, A Sommer dayes labour. Being an iuBtmc- 
tion for the attayning vnto the knowledge of the French tongue. 
London. 

1609. Holyband, ClaudiuB'. 

The French Littclton. A most easie, perfect and abaolvte way 
to learne the French tongue, Set foorth by Clavdivs Soli/band, 
Gentil-homme Bourbonuois. London. 

161 1. Cotgravs, Handle. 

A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues. London, 

1611. Florio, John. 

Queen Anna's New World of Words, or Dictionarie of the^ 
Italian and English tongues, collected, and newly much aug- 
mented by J. F, 

■ 619 first ed., 163 1 second ed. Gill, Alexander (O.). 

Logonomift Auglica. Qui gentis sermo faciliiia addiscitur Con- 
Ecripta ab Alexandro Oil, Paulinee Scholee magistro primsrio, 
Secunilb cditn, paulb coirectior, sed ad vsum communem ac- 

1633. Butler, Charles (Bt). 
, The English Grammar, or the Inatitntion of Lettera, Syllables, 

and Words in the English tongae. Whereunto is annexed an 

Index of Words Like and Unlike. Oxford, 
1640. Jonaon, Ben. 

The English Grammar. Made by Ben^ Johnson. For the 

benefit of all Strangers, out of hia observation of the English 

Language now spoken, and in use. 
Jonson waa born in 1574. 

' Ellui, p. j]6, note. ' Ellia, p. HI, note. 
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Second Hodera Period. 



1653. WaUiB. JohD (W.). 



Joumu WaUistl Grunmattca Liogmae Anglicanae Oi pne- 
figitor De Loqvela; rive de foooruio omDiTm loqueUriTm 
fonoatione : Tractatrs Grammatico- Physic vs. Editio Sexta, 
LondoD. 1765. First ed. 1653. 
1668. ^ITUkiiis, John (Wk). 

An Essay towards a Real Character, And a Philosophicd 
Language. 

1668. Price, Owen (P.). 

English Orthographic or TAe Art of rigid s]>ening, reading, 
pronouncing and toriting all lorU of English words. Oxford. 
The aathor's n&me is given on the authority of the Britdah 
Museum copy in which it is pencilled. 

1669. Holder, William, D.D., F.E,S. 

Ekments of Speech, an Essay of laquiiy into the natural pro- 
duction of Letters with an appendix coiiceroing persons Deaf 
and Dumb. 

1685. Cooper, C, A.M. (Cp). 

Oranunatica LinguK Anglicanie. London. 

1688. Miego, Guy, gcDt. (Mg). 

The Great French Dictionary, In Two parts. London. 

1701. Jones, John, M.D. (Jn). 

Practical Phonography : or, the New Art of Rightly Speling 
(fiic) and Writiug Words by the Sound thereof. And of Rightly 
Sounding and Reading Words by the Sight thereof. Apflie4 
to The Esglish Tongue. 



Third Hodern Period. 



A 

leling 

gblly 




704. Expert Orthographist (EO). 
The Expert Ortbographiat ; Teaching To Write True English 
Exactly, By Rule, and not by Rote. According to the Doctrine 
of Sounds. And By such Plain Orthographical TabJea, As 
Coudescend to the Meanest Capacity. The Like not Extant 
before. For the Use of such Writiog and Charity Schools 
which bare not the Benefit of the Latin Tongue. By a Schoul- 
masler, of above Thirty Years Standing, in London. Per«oiui__ 
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of Qnality may be Attended at their Habitations ; Boarding 
Schools may be taught at conveoient times. London : Printed 
for, and Sold by the Author, at his House nt the Bl-ue-Spikea in 
Sprtad-EagU-Ctmrt in Orai/a-Inn-Lane, Where it is also 
Carefully Taught. 

1 7 10. Falatings. 

A Short & easy Way for the Palatines to learn English. Oder 
eine kurze Anlcitung zur englifichen Sprache zum Nutz der 
armen Pfalzcr, nebst aDgeiiangteD Engliachen und Teutscheu 
ABC. London. 

1710. Dyche, Thomas. 

Guide to the English Tongue. London. 

1725. Iiediord, Thomas (Ld)'. 

Grammatica Anglicana Critica, oder Versuch zu einer vollkom- 
menen Qrammntic der Englischen Sprache, in welcher . , . eine 

»iieue Methode, die eo Echwer gehaltene Pronunciation in kurtzer 
Zeit BU erlangen, angezeigt , . . wird . . . durch Thomaa Lediard, 
K.C.P. & Philol. Cult. Hamburg, 1725. 
1766. Bnohanan, James (Bch). 

Essay towards establishing a standard for an elegant and uni- 
form pronunciation of the English Language, throughout the 
British Dominions. London. 
The author was a Scotchman, and there are Scotticisms in 
hia pronunciation. 

1768. Franklin, Benjamin (Fk). 

A Scheme for a New Alphabet and reformed mode of Spelling. 
Complete Works ... of the late B. F. London, 1806. vol. n. 
The pronunciation here given is, of cotirse, affected by 
Amencan provincialisms. 
1780. Sheridan, Thomas (Sh). 

A General Dictionary of Ibe English Language, One main 
Object of which, is, to eBtablish a plain and permanent Standard 
of Pronunciation. 
The author was an Irishman, but familiar with the standard 
pronunciation. 

' Ellis, p. 1040. 
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OETHOGEAPHT. 

760. The two main BOund-chaDgeB in the transition from 
ME to MnE are (i) the dropping of un&trest e in endings, and 
(2}the shortening of double medial consonants. These changea 
had already been carried out in cNorth., where the unatrest e 
does not count at all in verse, and where we find such spellings 
as eali» (CM)=OE cealUafi, liginet (MH). Generally, however, 
both in eNorth. and eMn the consonant-doubling was kept as 
a sign of the shortness of the preceding vowel. This naturally 
led to doubling conss. which were originally written single in 
ME, when preceded by a short vowel. This is rare in North., 
where the doublings in such words as lUlel, goddet, commgng, 
wonnyng (CM) correspond to real doubling in Chaucer'a dialect, 
although all these words had single conss. in OE as well as in 
North, iteelf. But in such MnE spellings as penny, gorrovi the 
doubling of the conss. was never anything but a sign of vowel- 
quantity. The dropping of final e in such words as falk inf., 
Usse led also to the doubling of final as well as medial cones. 
to show that the preceding vowel was short, not only in fall 
and legs, but also in »mall, glagg etc= ME »mal, gla*. 

767. At first there was groat confusion in the writing of the 
e and the doubling of conss. The e was often written after 
short as well as long vowels, as in hgme by the side of hgi», 
though in such cases its significance was generally neutralized 
by doubling the cons., as in «on«e=OE svhu. e was always 
kept after (v), because this cons, was generally written », as 
in ME, through the greater part of the eMn period. We still 
mechanically retain this usage, writing final e in Jiave (hasv) 
as well as in bfhaie (biheiv), love (lav) etc. In eMn such a 
spelling as *lou would have suggested our low (lou). In our 
present spelling we use e as a lengthener only when a single 
cons, precedes, but in eMn such spellings as ciylde=M.E child 
are not unfrequent. The following examples frotn Tindal 
■will give an idea of the irregularities of f Mn usage : 

fare {=i&E. Jure), care . life {=lif) . chyUle {=cAild) . tooie 
(=toi). 

hyme, hy-m {=iim) , live (=liven), love (=ljive). 
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sloneSy 9treU (=*/p;i^, streUs) . ax {=zaxe), 

cuppe, cup (=cuppe) , penny ^ pmy (=zpeni), boddy,'body (=s 
iodi) . openned (= opened). 

all, ledd ^iCyffospell . worship, worshippe . *//«, sunne (=sunfie), 
Momne (z=sune), 

cloocke (=clph), goodds {^godes). 

neet, netles (=net, nettes), heed (^bed). 

768. In MnE ci becomes the regular doubling of i. ssA (Jls- 
9her in Td) is simplified io sh, /is sometimes doubled initially 
(to indicate the breath sound ?), as in jf(?r (Td), a usage which 
still survives in some surnames. 

769. The irregularity in the use of silent e and of cons.- 
doubling in eMn was, as we are expressly told by Sb, kept up 
for the convenience of the printers ' in consideration for iusti- 
fiyng of the lynes.' 

770. The ME use of y for i was carried to a great excess in 
eMn, the two letters being used almost at random, except that 
% was rarely written finally, such spellings as thi for thy being 
exceptional Final % was also written ie, not only in such 
words as lie^MEiliey but also in manie, -lie etc. The present 
use of the Fr <? to denote (s) in E. words was begun in f Mn, 
the older s being also kept ; thus Td has ons, once, thryse, 
pence, f alee. For the MnE ea, oa see 817, 831. 

VOWELS. 

771. The changes from ME to MnE are so gradual, that in- 
stead of starting from a f Mn vowel-scheme, it will be more 
practical to take each IME vowel separately, and trace it down 
toLE. 



772. Sb says of the Welsh a that * it hath the true pronun- 
ciation of a in Latin,' and that it is never sounded 'so fully in 
the mouth as the Germaynes sound it in this word wagefi* 
Again he says : 

' A in English is of the same sound as a in Welsh, as is evident in 
these words of English ale, aal, cervisia, palb, pool, sale, 8aV 

P 
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Here the last should be eaal ; Sb in lus phonetic transcriptions 

often, but not always, doubles the vowel to show it is long, 
and doubles the following cous. when the vowel is ehort. 
These three esamplea are all of long a, but in other places he 
gives us tranBCriptiouB of short a, thus narroice : namr, »parrove 
: gparip. kwarler, iand, fflac». The present sound of Welah a is 
], Jt, which is also the standard North Gm sound. In Saxony, 
however, a has the deep sound of j" {sometimes j?), which, of 
course, is the one alluded to by Sb. To judge, indued, from 
Lediard's (172.5) identification of the North Gm a with the EL 
a in fall this j was formerly universal in Gm. It is, therefore, 
dear that Sb pronounced E. a as ]. HV'g has the same tran- 
Bcription ae Sb. 

773. Pg {1530) says: 

' The Honndj^g of a, whiche ia most generiLlI; veed through out 
the frencho tonge, ib auche as we vae with ya, where the best 
englysshe is Bpoten, whiche is lyke aa the Itnliaiis sounde a, or they 
with va, that pronounce the latine fooge arygbt.' 
Here, again, the Italian a is pure 3- Fr a is now J- and j, but 
the 16th cent. Fr grammarians state that it was clearer than 
the o-like German a. Pg's ' correct ' pronunciation of a was, 
therefore, the same as Sb's. But he tacitly admits that there 
was another pronunciation. What this pronunciation was, 
we seem to leai-n from his contemporary du Quez : ' Ye ahal 
pronounce your [French] a as wyde open mouthed as ye can, 
your e, as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as ye pronounce your 
a in englysshe.' This points to a sound between j or ] on 
the one side and \ on the othor, that is, to ]*, or, more probably, 
to the X of our vian, a sound which, as we shall see, was fully 
established in the next cent. Ei^uaUy clear is the statement 
of Erondell in 1605: 

' Our A is not sounded . . after the rate of the engliah word ale, for 
if a Frenchman ahould write it according to the English aouud, bee 
would write it in this wise eal, and aound it ae if there were do «.' 

774. The question now arises, May not Pg and Sb have had 
the same ^-sound, and identified it wrongly with the 3 of other 
langpa^a ? This would be possible with Pg. but hardly with 
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an accurate observer like Sb, who was perfectly familiar with 
both of the languages whose sounds he compares. On the 
whole, it seems safest to assume that fMn a had been fronted 
— certainly as fieu: as 3*-} and probably as far as x — in the London 
dialect, but that the tradition of the older 3 was still kept up 
by the influx of provincial speakers, so that the two sounds 
really existed side by side. It is to be noted that, according 
to Butler (1633), short a, as in man^ hat^ had a different sound 
from long a, as in mane^ hate. Does this point to ]>-, x* ? ^"^ 
Danish the short and long a diverge as 3, ]>^> which would be 
precisely parallel. In Swedish, however, it is exactly the 
contrary : 3, !♦ (almost p). But see 780. 

775. Wallis (1653) distinguishes nine E. vowels, three gut- 
tural (j, X, 1), three palatal (x, \, [♦), and three labial (}♦, 1, £♦). 
Of the palatal vowels he says : 

' Vocales Palatinae in Palato formantur, a^re scilicet inter palati et 
linguae medium moderate compresso : dam nempe concavum palati, 
elevate linguae medio, minus redditur, qukm in gutturalibus proferen- 
dis. Suntque in triplici gradu, prout concavum magis minusve con- 
trahitur. Quae quidem diversitas duobus modis fieri potest ; yel 
fauces contrabendo, manente lingua in eodem situ ; vel faucibus in 
eodem situ manentibus, linguae medium altius et ad interiores 
palati partes elevando : utrovis enim modo fiat, vel etiam si utroque, 
perinde est. 

' Majori apertnra formatur Anglorum a, hoc est d exile. Quale 
auditur in vocibus, hai^ vespertilio ; hate^ discordia ; |)a2, palla Epi- 
Bcopalis ; jpa&, pallidus ; Sam (Samuelis coutractio) ; Bame^ idem ; 
lamhy agnuB ; lame^ claudus ; dam^ mater (brutorum) ; danit^ domina ; 
har^ vectis ; hofn^ nudus ; han^ exsecror ; hane^ pemicies ; etc. Differt 
hie sonuB a Oermanorum A pingui sen aperto ; eo quod Angli linguae 
medium elevent, adeoque aerem in Palato comprimant ; Gfermani vero 
linguae medium deprimant, adeoque a^rem comprimant in gutture. 
Galli fere sonum ilium proferuiit ubi t praecedit literam m vel n, in 
eadem syUaba ut entendementf etc. Cambro-Britanni, hoc sono sclent 
Buum a pronunciare.' 

In another place he says : 

' A plerumque pronunciatur sono magis exili quam apud alias 
plerasque gentes : eodem fere modo quo Gallorum e sequente n in voce 

P 2 
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raitTuiem'fiU^ied p*uIo acutituetcUriu; sea nt a Itslorva- Vonas- 
teta nt Geraancmra d pingoe ; qoein toniim ikm pteramqne uiutnwre 
•olemu per au vel ato, a prnducatni' ; »st per £ btere n compttor.' 

776. This description of an open Towel fonned by themiddla 
of the tongue and palate points difitinctly to oar present ( 
in tnan. The clear back vowels ], j were evidently uafamUiu 
to W,, who only knew the extremes j and \. and bence con- 
aidered the Welsh and Italian ] as a variety of [, and iden^fied 
the Om J with j. But he does not aetaally coofuae j and I 
for he expressly says that the E. a is thinner in sound than 
the foreign a. Wilkins's deacripUoB is vague, but not incon- 
sistent with W.'b. 

777. Cooper's (1685) list of exact pairs of long and short 
vowel sounds is as follows : 



w 


e*o 


ken 


will 


foUj 


full 


np 


meet 


foot 


w 


cast 


cane 


weal 


fall 


foale 




need 


fool 


= 


I 


I 


1 


I 


1 


1 


t 


1 




X' 


I' 


[• 


J" 


)• 


— 


t. 


b 



2a was possibly i, and 2b may have been [♦. 4b is now p, 
and may have been narrow even in Cp's time. 6a may have 
been 1, 7a and 8a were probably half-long rather than strictly 
short. It will be observed that Cp was dissatisfied with the 
traditional pairing of X ft, 1 It. and imagined that X [t, 1 }♦ 
were tho true pairs, not being familiar either with the true 
short narrows X 1 or the long wides f* It. This identification 
of X [, Xt [t rcsp. 18 still a common error both of theoretical and 
practical phoneticians (174)- Cp says: 

' A formatur k medio lingufe ad coucavum jialatl paululfiin elevata 
In hii can possum, past hy prtetereo. a conipitnr ; in c<i»t jacio ', parf 
pro jiatud prietcrituB, produeitur. FrequentisBimus auditur hie sonus 
apud Anglos, qui semper lioc modo pronunciant a liitinum ; ut in 
amabam, Sic etiam apud Camhro-hrilamiot ; quaudoque apud GaOot ; 
ut in animal, dematiJe, rard autem aut nuoquam apud Genwmot. 
Hunc Eonum correptum & productum semper aciibimoB per a; at 
huic charncteri preelerea adhibentur sonua uuub et alter : prior qui 
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Wfn roctili ejus longa hubetur, ut iu eaii«, dcfinitur sect, sequent! 

I terior ut in toa^ sect, septima sub o gutturalem.' 

■ E formatiir it lingui m&gis elevata et eipansS ijuim in a proprii 
ad extremitatem, uoUe concavnm pnlaf i minus redditur & sonus magia 
ocntus ; ut in Icen video. Sir. apud Germanog mvnscTien homineB. 
Apud GuUgs rarij ut in exce», prolesU, tasion, & Benjamin obeoleto. 
HuDC eonnin correptuni Angli eemper exprimunt per e brevem; & e 
brevem nunquam aliter prununeiaut nisi uutc r, ubi propter tremulam 
ipsiue motioneni, & vocalis subtilitatem nubtta correptione comitAtom, 
vix aliter efferri [Kitest quam ur; ideo^r in pertain pertineo, & pur 
in purpote proputitum ejusdem Bunt valoris. Vera hujusce soni pro- 
ductio scribitur per a, atque a lougum falso denominatur ; ut in ean« 
canna, want deflecto ; & ante t/e ut aye Betas ; in cseteria auteni voca- 
Lnlis, {ni fiiSor) omuibus ubi e quiescens ad finem syllabee post a, 
adjicitur ; u gutturalis . , iiiseritur post a ; ut in iiaTiie iiomen, quaai 
Bcriberetur na-um diBayllabum.' He proceeds to say that tliia sound 
is usually written at or ay, BOmetitues ei/, and rarely ea. | 

' Post a ill omnibns, nisi in cane canna, tnane deflecto, strangae] 
advena, ttrajtge alienus, manyer preesepe, mangy scabiosus, & ante' 
ge; ut age eetae ; inseritur u guttumlis, quaa nihil aliud eat qa&at 
continuatio nudi munnuria poatquam a formatur, nam propter eidli- 
tatem, ni accuratiiiB altenditur ; ad proximam conaonantem, sine 
interveniente u non facil6 tranaibit lingua. Difierentia auribus, quae 
Eonos distinguere posauut, manifesto apparebit in esemplia sequenti 

rie diepoEitia. 
B brevii. a. longs, a oxilii. 

Bar vectis Ba.rge navicula 

blab efl'utio bl&at flatus 

eup pileum ear^-tViF/ anxietas 

ear carrua carp carpo 

cat catus east jactus 

(/a«A allido durt jaciilum 

jlasli fiitguro fiatket corbis genus 

gaah csaura gatp oaciia 

grand giandis grant concede 

land terra hnc/t solvo 

m&iJi farrago mask larva 

path aeniita 
ta.ri acriblita 



eat catus 
dash alii do 
Jliiali fiitguro 
gaah csaura 

grand giandis 
land terra 
m&th farrago 
jmt aptua 
tar pis fluida 
' Si quid ampliuB ad banc veritatem confii'mandain Telles, acciM 



Bare nudus 
ilnson divulgo 

eapB capa 

case thecd 
date dactyluB 
JlaJce flocculus 
gale janua 
grattge villa 
lane vi cuius 
rtiason lapidarins 
pate caput 
tares lolia 
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a aMfWDtM ; in 
4t para ; nt in eane, a 
BtOH balneiiin 



qnibiu at leciter pronunciate sonui 
post M admittit u gnttnralem at, 



I kbrt 



ffaU gnndo Maid vtrgo 

hale traho made factus 

lay'n yieid jjuin ilolor 

MOM jnlw latu riculua pane quadn 

jimn mamfwtiu gpaid castr&tas tail cauda 

plane Icvigo fpad« ligo (ale fabol*.' 

778. Miege (1688) says : 

' Dans la laogae AoglaUe c«tte voyelle A e'appelle et ee prononee 
at. Lor» qu'elle est jointe avec d'aulres Lettres, ello retieot ce m^me 
Bon d&n8 la pliipart dea Mots ; mais il se prononee tantot long, 
t&ntdt bref. L'a se prononee en ai long generalement lorsqu'il Mt 
■uivi immediBtptnent dane coneoone, et d'nne e final, Exeniple fiav, 
tart, care, grace, fafAe, qui se prononcent ainEi, faire, tair*, aan, 

graice.faible D'aillenrs, a se prononee en at bref ou en e onvett, 

lorequ'il se tronre entre deux Consonnes, an milieu des MonoGjllabo; 
Gonune hat, cap, mad. Uais il approcbe du Son de notre a, & 1> 
fin dea Noma en al, ar, & ard qui ont plus d'lme syllabe. Ezempte 
gmeral, fpeeial, animal. Grammar, altar, tingular, jtartietdair ; 
mugtard, custard, bastard, visard, & autres semblables. ExMjtU 
regard, qui se prononee regaird ; award it reward ou il Eoane cobum 

en Fran^ais Dans le mot de Jane l'a se prononee on e 

raaaculin, Dgene.' 

Fr at had by this time evidently been smoothed into (e), so 
Mg's account fully harmonises with the other evidence. 

770. Mg, like W., makes no qualitative distinction between 
ehort and long a, Cp, on the other hand, expressly states 
that the vowel in such words as icaiie was not the long of j in 
cat etc, but of e in ken, which would make it either ^* or (♦. 
He finds this pure {et) in the words cane and joane, in d before 
(ndj) and (ds), as in ttrat^e, age, and in ai, as in tail : (kem, 
Veen, strfmds, eed^, tee\). Elsewhere a vowel-murmur b 
added, as in name (ne^gm), /ale (t^eal) distinguished from (t*el) 
=iail. The pure [ee) is evidently due to the influence of the 
front I in ai and the once front cons. (dj). This distinction 
between [ee) and (eea) cannot, however, have been kept up 
long, for there is no trace of it in LE, in which Cp's two 
vowels are both represented by (ei), as in (teil)=^ai7, t^le. 
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. The vowel in all these words is ME a or at (in some 
But Cp also recognises a lengthening of his {m) = 
B s. as in earj) (k^eierp) contrasted with car (kser), path (pseffi)') 
h paf (piet), His examples are not enough to enable ua to 
termine with certainty the conditions of this lengthening, 
t it seems to have been regular before r and * followed by 
pther cons, (kreserp, dssiert ; kfejEst, gfeteep), the short vowel 
mg preserved before single r and ih (kser, dtej). He has 
Ib) before (}>) In (p!eie]>), and the analogy of LE would 
See us expect the same lengthening before single » in gltut 
This distinction between ' Modem-long ' (tese) and ' Mid- 
dle-long' (ee, ecb) ia home out by LE, in which (paa]), peit) 
correspond to Cp'a (pjcje)), petat), (a?8e) having been broadened 
into (aa), while (fe) remains unchanged, as in (pst). This 
ji-long (seaa) is not found in the fMn authorities, who write 
h) in (kaat) etc. It must, indeed, have come in after the 
^iibange of fMn (3eEe) = ME d into [ee), for otherwise we should 
* liave had *(pei])) = ^M in LE. Hence, on the other hand, if, 
aa was highly probable, path had (lefe) in W.'s pronunciation 
B well as Cp's, his mane cannot possibly have had (seffi) also, 
but must have had Cp's {ee) or {ee^). It now appears probable 
that Bfs distinction between a and a {774) may, after all, 
have been identical with Cp's — that be, too, pronounced 
(msen, mem or meran). 

781. The three Bounds (sb, ffise, ee), as in man, path, name, 
were preserved unchanged in thMn, except that {ee) was per- 
haps narrowed to (ee) [t towards the end of the i8th cent. 
In LE they are represented resp. by (ae, aa, ei) \, 3»i, [tf-r. 
The present (aa) ia still ignored by Sheridan in 17S0, who 
only admits (piefe]'} etc. 

7S2. The LE (aa) corresponds not only to Cp's (sbsb), but 
also to hia (se) when followed by r, so that his (kier) and 
(kseserp) both have the same vowel (kaar, kaap), which is, 
however, of totally different origin in the two words. In 
(kaap) = (^11771 it is the result of an isolative change of (iBEe) 
into (aa); in (kaar)=i:a/' the change is combinative — due to 
qualitative influence of r which is so marked in thMn and 
LE {904). The stages of the latter change were (kier, kar, kasr, 
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kaar), the r being then dropped when not followed by a 
vowel beginning the nest word. eMn (te) followed by r + a 
vowel in the same word is, in accordance with the general 
principle (905). kept unchanged, as in {ngsroa) = narrow. 

788. It will be observed that LE (aa) always points to IME I 
a (or e before r), never to a, which in LE is represented by I 
(ei) everywhere except before r, where it retains the earlier 
{(!e)-80und, as in (hear) = ME idre, contrasted with (haad) = ME I 
Aard. Esceptions are only apparent. Thus LE (raa^Sw) 
points to a ME ra/,er, the ME doublet ra/er being represented 
by the archaic vg (reiJSer). (aar), again, corresponds not to 
the strong ME are, but to the weak are, ar, the original strong 
form being represented by the vg (ear). 

784. In fMn an w-glide was developed between a and I, as 
ehown by Td's occasional spellings fauU., cau/fe=^'i5.E foil*, 
caff. Salcsbury says that in the English calme, call, the a ' ia 
thought to decline toward the sound of the diphthong a«.' 
And again : ' Sometimes a has the sounde of the diphthong 
aw especially when it precedes I or II, as may be more clearly 
seen in these words: balde bawld calvua, ball, haul, piU; 
WALL watd murua.' In the next cent, this diphthong generally 
followed the fate of aH = ME an, being smoothed into jt, 
whence our j* in (fol) etc (859). For the au in eMn a{u)ii*irfT 
etc see 860. 

786. In LE a and ar are rounded to (o) and (0) resp. after w, 
as in (swolou, woz,wont,whot)=«o<i//(Me, wa», want,iEhaf,{Aw:»i, 
Bwom, ■<fi^^)= dwarf, »v>arm, warp. Also after irr=eMn <i>B (919) 
in (ro)', ro))) = irrfl/.4 and the vg (rop)=»rOjO (rtep). IME J is 
not affected in this way, wdvicn, v;a»ieH appearing as (weiv, 
wein) jrare, wane in LE. (wDtor) seems, together with (ro)'). to 
point to sMn (wEBtetsr), although the f Mn authorities write 
the word with (aa). The first recognition of this inflnenca 
of w is in Cp's statement that the a in was is a ' guttural ' 0. 
Wk BtiE writes (wsez) in his phonetic transcription. Even 
in LE the rounding is barred by a back cons, following the 
vowel, as in (wa?kB, waeg, twseri) wax, va</. twang. Of course, 
where the combination (wo) is the result of paroaiting before 
^^^n (wok) = uw(w)/i, a following back cons, has no effect. 
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786. The Welsh HVg and the transcriptions of Sb express 
E. t in some words by i, in others by y, not at random, but 
according to strict rules, i is used to express final weak i, 
before the back nasal in n^j ni, before cU [ght)=ao^ and 
once before 9h, y is written before the foreward conss ih^ «, 
fi, i^ and the lip conss. t^, m. Of the following examples 
those that occur only in HVg are marked H, those which 
occur only in Sb are marked S, those which occur in both 
being left unmarked : 

-i : ladi, michti H^ redi H. 

-ing: king, thing //, wynning //, blessing //, gelding 5, 
begging A 

-ink : wrinkl S^ twinkl S. 

-ioht : richt, knicht, micht J?*, bricht U. 

•ish : wish H. 

-yth : wyUi H. 

-ys : ddys, ys JT, hys -H", blys(s) i/", thy stl S. 

-yn : wynn, yn iT, syn iT, thynn S. 

-yt : yt ^. 

-yf: lyf 'live'ir. 

-ym : hym H. 

Exceptions are very few. u for y% occurs once in HVg, and 
is no doubt a mere scribal error, as also holy in Sb against holi^ 
lili. The first i of the latter word may be due to a syllabifica- 
tion /*-/». Unfortunately there are no examples before A and 
^, where the analogy of the nasals would lead us to expect i, 

787. In North Welsh i is narrow I both long and short, 
and jr is I in some positions, x i^ others, Welshmen tending to 
identify our short X with their I. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that in fMn i had the two sounds I and X, the original 
f being preserved before back and front conss., including the 
once fronted (J), and also finally. It is this narrow X which 
is probably indicated by the frequent eMn ie for y in ladie 
etc, and by the later ee in coffee etc, which could not well have 
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liad long (ii). We now pronounce X everywhere, in ladja 
well aa kin^ etc. When the change took place before conss. it 
is impoBaiblo to determinate accurately. The widening most, 
however, have been completed in Cp's time, as shown by his 
pairing meei and need as short ajid long (777). 



798. e ia now [ in the South, i in the North of E. and in 
•Scotland, The eMn sound was probably [, for i would have 
either remained unchanged, or been vridened to x, or raised 
to [ — a sound which, as we see from Cp's vowel-scale, did not 
exist in sMn (777). 

789. The change of e into a before r, which was already 
carried out in IME in such words aa ^ari>«=older Aer^iex, 
iarreil = the normal iervest, is carried much further in MnE. 
er + vowel is preserved unchanged, except, of course, in harri/ 
and tarry, where the a is IME. All final ere, on the other 
hand, become ar in fMn, with the exception of the weak ktr, 
the older e oDly occurring in the earliest texts, the change 
being also very general when a eons, foUowa the r : star {starre 
Td, gterr Cheke), /ar {farre Td)=ME uterre^fer; mar»h, siarvf. 
dark (a, e Td) = ME mersk, gfervei, derk. darling, farthing point 
to shortness of the e in ME derlmg, ferthing. Many of the 
words in which the change has not taken pla^e are writtea 
with M, pointing to group-lengthening : earl, earn etc. Several 
of these, however, have (aa) in LE, such as hearth, heart {herte 
Td). As there seems no reason to suppose that the vowel of 
herte was ever lengthened, the spelling with ea may be a mere 
orthographic compromise between hert and hart, which last ia 
the spelling of the phonetically identical equivalent of ME 
hert ' atag.' 

790, The change of (e) into (re) in the LE thresh, thra*h is 
due to the preceding r, which haa an analogous effect in break 
(8ai) and broad (841). 

u 
781. Sb transcribes short « with his Welsh w 1, as in littt, 
hwck, gwl. The HVg also has w in moat words : ffwl ' full,' w*, 
itiming, gwklug. But, remarkably enough, it has the 1 
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symbol aa it employs for t (786) in some words, nl y. In »ynn 
= 0E »iiKn, taiine the if is constant. It occurs also in t/n/io 
' onto,' fym (miswritten ^^ah), ir^»fi, lyf ' love,' «i/f« ' such,' and 
in lyprett. In all of these cases, except the laat, the anaJogj 
of », y would lead us to expect a wide \. The y of syU might 
be explained as the representation of a dialectal « {*ioo), hut 
this win not apply to lynn^ and tho conclusion seems inevit- 
able that the writer of HVg meant to indicate a distinction 
between i and 5. As 1 has a lower pitch than 3, and con- 
sequently sounds less markedly rounded, and nearer the ob- 
scure (a), it was natural to denote it by the Welsh ^ in its 
second value j. That this symbolization was not carried out 
strictly, is evidently due to the ambiguity of using y in the 
two very different values f and 1. HVg also writes y for 
shortened 1* = ME in dynn 'done,' the spelling Ayva being 
apparently a compromise between dyn and dwn. The latter 
would be the more correct spelling, as the vowel was pro- 
bably narrow. 

7B2. The other fMn authorities give no indications of a 
distinction of wide and narrow (u) ; nor, indeed, do any of 
them give any clear account of the mechanism of the voweL 
Smith, however, pairs/u// and ybo/, to and too, hat and ^joot etc, 
as short and long, and Butler says that while oo and « long 
differ much in sound, ' when they are short they are all one ; 
for good and gvd, Mood and bind, u-oolf and %oidf have the same 
sound.' Aa 00 had the sound 1* in fMn (833), and rtafull, to, 
iDoff pi-eserve the sound 1 to the present day, we may con- 
fidently assume that ivt, hick, trn/d, whose a Smith also pairs 
with 00, had either 1 or 1. The fact that Florio in 161 1 iden- 
tifies the E. 11 in tin:, *tud, dvg with the Italian close J, pointa 
clearly to 1, not i, in these words at least. 

783. In the phonetic writings of the sMn period we find 
the first indications of tho change of u into a sound resembling 
our present ] in but. Wallia says : 

' U vocalie qnando corripitur effertur sono obecuro. tTt in hut 
sed, cut Eeco, bur Inppa, burst ruptua, curat maledictus, etc. Sonum 
hunc Galli proferunt in ultima syllaba vocib tervitewr. Differt & 
Gallorum e feminino, non nliter quam quod ore minns aperto 
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doetb. For tbe Welsh u is none other thmg, bat » mesne Monde 
betwyxle u and y beyng Latin rowels . . . and this Towell u tlont 
smoDge all the lett«rB in Welsh, swarueth in Boimd &om tlie tnu 
Latine prouuDciation.' 

Welah u is now T, a Bound which, although quite distinct m 
fonnatioD from the Fr f, is 80 like it acousticaJly as to l» 
ideotified with it by unpractised Welsh ears. As Sb hinuelf 
statee that his u is distinct from, though similar to. the Fr > 
and Gm ii, there would be no difficulty in assuming that his 
Welsh u was the present I. But this is also one of the sounds 
of Welsh y — the vowels in an tlyn, for instance, being both 
!♦ or T*i. But the two vowels must have been distinct in Sb's 
time, for he identifies the Welsh y with the E. vowel in ^mu 
etc — that is, with X — and does not hint at any resemblance 
of Welsh y to Welsh or French u. He says that Welsh u lies 
between I^iatin u and y. As he says that Welsh « is the only 
Welah vowel that diverges from the true Latin pronunciation, 
we may infer that to him the true Latin y was the Welsh I. 
As the other fMn authorities expressly contrast the ' u Oal- 
licum' with the ' w Latinum' = 1, which last Smith finds in 
the Y..full, hook etc, there can be little doubt that Sb means to 
say that Welsh u lies between 1 and I or f. This would ^ve 
the Norwegian I or Swedish T>t as hia «, which is, however, 
improbable. Another hypothesis is, that the two sounds were 
I and T, which last is near enough to I to justify Sb's identi- 
fication of Welsh and E. y. A third is, that W, y was L 

801. Anyhow it is certain that Sb heard an £-like sound in 
the vulgar (vg London?) pronunciation of bHry, baty, tmtt, 
Htiherden, and probably of other words as well. The first 
three words had U in ME, alternating with i, e and « according 
to dialect, and the last word contains the Fr Hubert, which of 
course had it. The tii of biiidl ought to indicate a long vowel, 
and (byyld) is, in fact, one of the pronunciations given to 
this word by Gill. 



8oa. There can be no doubt that the eMn o was, like its 

ME predecessor, an open sound, for Florio identifies the Italian 
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roander, hel|>s to accomplish the pronuDi'iation of it, wLich 
enough to (lenomiaBte it a labial vowel, bccauBe it 
its articulation from the lips. Oo BeeiiiB to be made by a like 
posture of the tongue and throat with o but the Iiirynx aomewbat 
more depresEetl. And if at the Eame time the lipe be coatrscted, 
■nd borne stiffly near togetlier, then is made t! ; it with the tongue 
in the posture of t but not eo stiff, and the lip borne near the upper 
lip by B Etrong teneioa of the musclea, and bearing upon it at either 
comer of the mouth.' 

' tl is made fay the throat and tongue and lip ; in !i the tongso 
being in the posture, which makes oo : and in v, iu the same posture, 
which makes i, and in this B and u are peculiar, that they are 
framcfl by a double motion of organs, tliat of the lip, added to that of 
the tongue; and yet either of them is a single letter, and not two, 
because the motions are at the tame time, and not sucoesEive, »s are 
«u, jAa kc. Yet fur this reason they seem not to be absolutely bo 
eimple vowels as the rest, because the voice paseeth successively 
from the throat to the HpB in B and from the palate to the lips in «, 
l>eing there first moulded into the figures of oo and t, before it be 
fully articuluted by the lips. And yet either these two, 8 and u, 
are to be admitted for single vowele, or else we must exclude the 
lipa from being the orguns of any single vowel since that the mouth 
being necessary to conduct the voice to the lips, will, according to 
the shape of its cavity, necessarily give the voice some particular 
affection of sound in its passage, before it come to the lips ; which 
will seem to make some such composition in any vowel which is 
labial. I have been inclined to think, that there is no labial vowel, 
bat that the same affection from the lips may, somewhat in the nature 
of a consonant, be added to every of the vowels, but most Eubtloly 
and aptly to two of them, whoso figures are in the extremes of 
aperture and situation, one being the closest and forwardest, which 
is I, and the other most open and backward ; there being reason to 
allow a vowel of like sound in tlie throat with a, hut distinct from 
it as not being labial, which will he more familiar to our eye if it 
be written oo ; as in eul coot, full fool, tut toot, in which the lip 
does not concur; and this ia that other. Thus u will be only i 
labial, and 6 will be oo labial, that is, by adding that motion of the 
under-lip, i will become u, and oo will become 8.' He proceeds to 
use his t, u, U in the formation of diphthongs and concludes thus: 
^Concerning H and u, this may be observed, that in subjoining 
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ihtm to aaotber Tovd, S m MfUr to foCow a and o, Iwcsme of 
tlMfir retembkoce in the poctore of the toogne, as hath heen eud; 
mA fc^ th« liice reasoo u i« afrter to foUow a and «, aa SM toawl; 
eugt tU, Bat gtatnlir if the Towels fbllov, then it is 8 precedes 
aiMl not «/ 

796. Cooper sajtb : 

' C formatnr tantiim in gnttnre, k larrnge spiritum Tibnnte, 
nodnm efficieote nrarmar, qaod idem est com gemita hominis segritn- 
dine Tel dolore excniciati ; qoodqoe infantes (priasqoam loqni 
Taleant) primtim edunt: £t fundament om est, k quo Ofnnes ccetera 
voraU», raria modificatione oonstitaontor .... Hone sonnm cor- 
reptam Tix nnquam aliter prononciant Angli qnim in nvi nnx; 
proot etlam in lingna latina, ni nbi consonans praecedens sit labialis, 
at prids dixi, et labiis dat formam qui sonas plenior effertur, nt in 
pvU Tello, inter hos minima dator, datar tamen specifica, diffe- 
rentia; ille etenim sonns dilutior est, hie plenior, ille formatnr a 
larynge tantimi in gutture, hie k labiis contractis ; dam itaqne o 
labiis formatnr in sono continoato, si recedant labia in oblongam 
formam formatnr u guttnralis; in quibusdam scribitar per o at, 
to come^ Tenire; Galli hoc modo, Tel saltem persimili, olim sonarunt 
fseminarum e, ut in providence. Germani sjUabus ham et berg in 
propriis nominibus. Nunquam in proprio sono apud nos productam 
audivi, ni in musica modulatione, vel inter populos, prsecipu^ pueros 
curictunter pronuiiciantes; pro longa enim Tocali assnmit dipthongum 

797. Miege says that short u is pronounced o (meaning 
Fr o) in dul, cut, rub^ up, under, run, eu in U9, 

798. As regards the formation of the sound, we learn 
nothing from Mg, and all we learn from Wk is, that it was 
a back vowel. Wk's statement that it is formed 'without 
any particular motion of the tongue and lips ' would, if taken 
literally, point to some unrounded mixed vowel, such as *[. 
This would be very near our ], but as W. and Holder agree in 
describing a very different sound, it seems safer to assume 
that Wk*s statement is simply vague and inaccurate. W. 
states expressly that u is a back vowel of an obscure sound 
closely resembling the open Fr eu {♦, formed with a narrower 

' comt is meant for the example, not fo = (tu). 
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,nd eotf, now (los, kost), as containing short 0. For the 
development of (ao) out of or see 905. 

808. In fMn a para3ite-(ii) was developed between and 
a following /, as in the case of a (7S4), Sb says : ' before 
III or // ia pronounced as though 11: were inserted between 
them, thus COLDE, eovM frigidus, bolle bowl, tolle tov}l 
vectigal.' , 

Ziong Vowels : a 

80e. The change of « through (leo?, ee) into the present (ei, 
ea) has been described at length under a (781). It only- 
remains to note that the main sources of MnE (lesp) are new- 
long IME d,ssm name, and Fr a, as in blame, together with a 
few Northern da from OE and Scand. a, aa in hale, race = OE < 
Ml, Olcel. ra*. 



810. In HVg and Sb ME t ia transcribed ei. Thus HVg 

has ei, abeiding, Krei)if=OE tc (ME t) onbidiing, Cn»f-, Sb has ei, 
eliMn etc, at the same time reprobating the current E. pro- 
nunciation of Latin /Hi as fciiei. Smith, on the contrary, 
from his E. basis, considers (ei) to have been the real sound 
of Latin i, saying 

' I Latina, quae per se prolata, apiid nos tantum valet quBntum 
Latine, ego, aut otuivs, aiit etiam,' 

where the diphthongal pronunciation of his / is identified with 
that of aye. Hart says plainly that E. i is sounded ei. Gill 
blames him for expressing / with ei, he himself having a 
simple sign for long i, nl J, which he carefully distinguishes 
from ei and ^i=(eei) ; he says : 

' Difierentia significationis (quoad fieri potest, is sonuH permitlit) 
orthografiS diaceruitur. Sic J. ego, ei ocuIub, ei ita.'— 'Nee 0, 
ttepiaa priepoiiitiir i, dicimus euim !iin, adhortautes aut laudantes, 
& ei KYE oculus, ei etiam, ita : vbi tamen sonuB vocaiia, exiguum 
diatat ab illo qui auditur in SJn tuus, & mpi meua.' — 'Communia 
dialeciuB aliquando eat ambiguuB. Auiliea enim ^ai aut 3ei they, 
illi.' — ' /, est tenuis, aut prassa : tenuis est brenis, aut longa : breuia 
aic notatur i, vt in gin sinne peccatum : longa aic i. vt in «i7i seenb 
via UB. a, um: oraesa autem fere eet diphthongUB «i; aed quia booo 
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against (u) in /u//, and the tradition of (pot, b^tjar) el 
not yet died out, being partly maintained by the influence cH 
Midland and Northern speakere. Holder, indeed, even seeim 
to unround (uu) = ME o, as in fool, which he makes the loi^ 
of /u/i, in both of which he says ' the lip does not concur.' 
But as Cp give (u) in /h//, it seems probable that in Holder's 
pronunciation there was tome rounding; as we see, W. ignores 
the undoubted rounding of jt, and Holder himself, while 
admitting the rounding of o, does not consider it essential 
The utmost we can allow, therefore, is, that Holder's /a^j/oo/ 
were pronounced with 1), Im respectively. But as oo is still 
fully rounded in E., there is some difficulty in realizing sudi 
a pronunciation. According to Mr, Ellis, Holder makes a 
distinction between the vowels in fool and in hco, which all 
earlier and later authorities identify. It really seems safest 
to assume that Holder's u in hit, full etc was so exactly half- 
way between 1 and 1 that ho was apt to confuse the souoda, 
This is confirmed by Cp's statement that the difference be- 
tween the n in mit and pull though 'epecific' is ' minute,' tbe 
two sounds differing only in the absence of rounding in tlie 
former, and its presence in the latter sound. When he says 
that becomes a in nut when unrounded, he probably means 
by the u oi full, which he regards as the short of the }+ of 
foal (777). Mg heard the E. w — as foreigners still do — as a 
sound between his Fr J and en { or {. 

789. We have no means of determining when 1 was lowered 
to its present representative ]. t'ertainly not as long as (a) 
and («) were confused, as they are by Holder, or continued to 
be almost identical, as Cp says they were. Hence we cannot 
accept Cp's identification of his n in nut with the natural or 
' ur-vocal,' which is repeated by Jones in 1701, Lediard in 
1725 still tends to confuse (u) and (■b), which latter he de- 
scribes as a quick, short German a j formed in the throat, 
which may be partly taken from Wallis, whom he follows 
closely. Of « in fiiU he says that it has an obscure sound 
between German a short and E. {«). Gm it short is now 1 in 
North Germany — Ld learnt his Gm in Hamburg — so this 
remark seems to show that Ld's 11 in full was not so fnlly 
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mded as in the present pronunciation, which is practically 
mtical with the Gm. We may, therefore, assume that the 
Biplcte separation of (u) and (b) by the full re-rounding of 
) former and the lowering of the latter was not universally | 

ried out till at least the middle of the i8th cent. 



L 800. In conformity with its ESD origin, MnE generally 
I i for OE ^, as in slir, »in, kip. In some words it became 
1 IME, as in mScie, MnE m?ic/i (mBtJ). Wherever we have 
^ in LE, we may assume an intermediate (u), as in worry, 
t, tueh. A dialectal variety of " in ME was e, preserved 
BUnE merrg, hemloek etc. Our (beri) = OE hthi/rgan points to 
li&erent dialect from the written l)u.ry. In (bizi) and the 
P<Vg (sitj) the (i) answers to the written h of 4a«^ and such, and 
in huilil the spoken (i) = OE y is represented by lii, as also in 
guUt, though the m here is probably a mere sign of hardness of 
the g, as in guvd. As there ia no (u, B)-pronunciation of husy 
and huUil, their (i) is probably not a dialectal variation, but 
an unrounding of (y), which, as shown by the «, must have 
Burvived into MnE. We have direct evidence of such a 
BurvivaL Sb says ; 

' u vowel, answers to the power of the two Welsh letters u, w 
and its usual power is wm, aa shewu in the following worda tbO 
Vfww verus, vbktub vertuw prohitas. And aometinies they give 
it its own proper souud aod pronounce it like the Latijis or like our 
owD U!, as tu the words bucke bwck dama mas, lust Iwit libido. 
But it ia eeldom this vowel sound correeponda with the sound we 
give the eame letter, but it doea in aome cases, as in bust busi, 
occupatua aut se immiscens.' Again in his pronunciation of Welsh 
he says : ' u written after thia manner it, is a vowel and soundoth as 
the vulgar English iruft, bury, bvsy, Uuherden. But know well that 
it is neuer sounded in Welsh, bb it is done in any of these two 
Englj-she wordes (notwythstanding the diuerbilie of their aouud) eun, 
Itieie. Also the sound of n in French, or it with two pricks over tho 
beade in Duch, or the Scottish pronunciatiuo of u alludeth somwhat 
nei-e vuto the sound of it in Welshe, thoughe yet none of them all, 
^oeth so exactly (as I thynk) expresse it, as the Hebraick Kubuti 
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where as the r hath with them his distinct soandey and the t is 
Eonnded shortly & conlusely, which is the proprete of a diphthonge. 
I reken vi also among the diphthonges in the frenche tong, whiche 
whan thej come together, shall hane snche a sonnde in frendi 
wordes, as we grne hym in these wordes in oar tong, a swyne^ I 
dwyne, I ttcyne, so that these wordes, agvyser, tigvyUSny condvyrtj 
dedtyre, ar»ourdhry, meshry, and all snche shall sounde thejr v and t 
shortly together, as we do in our tong in the words I have gyren 
example of, and nat eche of them distinctly by himself, as we of our 
tong be inclined to sonnd them, whiche wolde rather say aviourdhipyt 
dedi^'ty saufondtyt, gyuynge both to v and i theyr distinct soonde, 
than to sonnde them as the frenche men do in dede, which say 
atiourdhry, dedryt, sau/condtyt, sonndyng them both shortly to- 
gether, and so of all snche other.' 

815. The object of this last passage is to warn Englishmen 
against proDOunciog Fr ni as dissyllabic fl instead of as a 
diphthongic fx, which monosyllabic pronunciation Pg ei- 
emplifies roughly by the E. «rjr«^, although here, of course, 
it is not the i which is made into a glide, but the w. The 
important point is his distinct identification of long E. in 
by, stcyne etc with Fr f. His retention of the ME sound 
is made a-priori probable, or at least possible, by the fact 
that in his pronunciation ME e in bee etc — all his examples 
are of ME e, not f — had not yet become full f*, as was else- 
where the case in fMn (818), but had only got as far as 
a very close (Danish) [-^, a sound between [♦ and £♦. It must, 
however, be noted that Pg identifies the E. sound only with 
the initial and final Fr /, implying that the medial Fr i was 
not identical with the E. long i. This reservation, taken in 
connection with his statement about u (827) makes it possible 
that his long / was, after all, not absolutely identical with !♦, 
being, perhaps, a slightly diphthonged sound — frX. If so, the 
pure f* was wanting in his sound-system. 

816. BuUokar says : 

*I, hath two Boundes, the one agreeing to his olde & continued 
name, and is then a vowell, the other sounde agreeing to the old 
name of ^, and of my g' [ds], and is then a consonant.' 

Ho gives as examples : 
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' I ly in my siaterz kitchen with a pillo'w Ijesyd her peticfit, and 
thy wliy t pilion,' 

■where the accent denotes length. He has no other diatine- 
tion between long and short i but the a:Ccent. He aays of e : 

' e halh two soundes, and vowela both, the one flat, agr^inj to his 
old and continued name: and the other sounde more eharpe nnd 
betwene the old sound of the old name of :<: and the name of :k 
for euch difTerence the best writers did use -.ta: for :«: flat and long: 
A «e, ie, CO for ;e; shaqie.' 

This atafcement is identical with Pg's, pointing clearly both to 
[-* = ME (Sand rt = ME i, for there would be no sense in saying 
that [-t (or It) lay between [* and \t or any other diphthong ; 
we must, therefore, assume that Ell agreed with Pg in pre- 
serving ME * unchanged, or nearly so, 

L 

^fcl7. The ME sounds e and {\ e are in MnE distinguished aa 
^rande,<'ii: keel, meet; ieaf^vteaf-.tnefe^OE iela(it),ffeme/an(ii); 
^alan, ME mete (OE m(/e), melen (OE melan). Final ee is 
shortened to e in Bubordinate words, as in he, me, which are 
often written hee, mee in cMn ; we still write ee in the lesa 
familiar lAee, partly to distinguish it from the. This MnE ea 
(aa also the parallel oit) is probably a purely phonetic spelling, 
the a being added to indicate the opener sound. It occurs, 
however, at least once in the Elleamere ms of Ch (/-carff 
'lacrima'), and several times in TM: cheape, peat^f. It ia, 
therefore, possible that it was suggested by some tradition of 
tbeeSth spellings heaved etc. The ME ie was also employed to 
denote the closer sound, as in believe, f eld =OKa^. gelefan, feld. 
In the eai-liest fMn books ea is hardly used at all. Caxton, 
who often writes ie for ME e, does not employ it, and Mr. Ellis 
notes that even in Palsgrave's text (1530) it is very rare, 
though he employs it freely in his vocabularies. Tindal iS| 
as usual, in advance of his time in his extensive use of ea, 
although he is irregular, as the following examples will show: 

fi : ye prn, se vh, ile, sene, slepe. deed, need, feale, deades. 

§ : bred, est, este. yeo ' yea,' see sb ; breede. greate, meate. 
9' adt\ biestes. 
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It will be observed that Td regularly assigns ee final t« -f, 
Id direct opposition to the later usage. His constsnt iV=f in 
ikgf 'beast' ia also a remarkable divergx;nce from the later 
UBBge. His ea in f/(?o(/='deed' may be a dialectal remi- 
niscence of \VS c/ail, tbough AR etc ba*e ded. Td has ihe 
usual MnE ca in At-are, deai-e=OE yeheran, deore, in which tllo 
i was probably broadened by the r. 

818. Pg says : 

' M\ii Ihefieiichetonghathlhre Jjverse Eowndes, Tor eomfjine they 
Bowude bym lyke a.6 we do lu oar torgs in tbcee words, a bemv, a heal, 
a jtetre, a beeiie aud sucbe lyke .... The eowudyD^ of e, whiche ie moti 
gei:era% kepte with them, ia suche as we gj-re to e in our tocg 
iu these wardea ahoue rehersed, that is to eay, lyke aa the Ilaliana 
sounde e, or they with vb tliat pronounce the tatine tonge aright: 
so that e in frenche hath ueuer Buuh a sowude ae we vse to gyue hjin 
in these wordee, a bee euche us luakelh boiiny, a beert lo lay a deed 
corps on, a peers a make or felowe, and as wo souude dyuera of oar 
pmnowiiea eiidynge in e, &b vk, »ie, the, he, she, and euche lyke, for 
Buche B. kynde of ^ouDdyuge butb in freuche and latiiie, is allmoBte the 
ryght pionunciation of i, as Ehall bt'ie after appere.' 

This passage, taken in connection with those already <utcd 
from Fg himself and BU (814, 816), is a clear statement that 
ME e in such words as Ae, the, she, we, me, bee, bier, peer had the 
veiy close, i-like sound [-H, while ME g in such words as 
bear 'ursus', pear, beast, bean had an opener sound, which Pg 
compares to the Fr and Ital. e. He does uot tell us whether 
these words had the sound of the close Ital. and Fr [, or 
of the open {ee) = \ii or [t. In the absence of any direct 
evidence, we may assume that ME f kept its open sound 
in fMn. 

819. HVg and Sb express the two sounds by Welsh i t 
and e d respectively. Thus HVg haa v>i, vnn, hcin, didt\ 
leving, leding, Sb has ivis 'cheese', kwin; ffer, bred 'bread'. 
As Welsh has no [, the e does not point necessarily to {ee), 
or the i to It in E, As regards we etc it is, indeed, possible 
that the Welsh » may mean [*^, as in Pg's and BU'a pro- 
nunciation. 

820. All the other authorities agree in pairing win, 1 
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BMo bs containing the long and abort of the samo vowel. 
As soon as the long 1 of wine bad become a distinct dlplithong, 
the close (ee) of leeen waa moved up into its place, giving 
(wiin), a pronunciation wbich bas laated almost up to tbe 
present day, and of which our sf'X-T ia but a aligbt modi- 
fication. 

821- The narrowing of (ee) into [1 would naturally foUow 
tbe disappearance of [t*. W. says : 

' e profei'tur aono acuto claroque ut Gallomm i nmsculinum,' except 
before r; 'ea effuiiur nuuc dierum ut e longum; aono ipsius a 
penituB Buppreaso, et soiio liters; e producto. Nempe illud aolum 
praestat a ut syllaba reputetur luuga. Ita met obviani fiLctus, meat 
■ TictnG, tet eisto, sedere facio, teat eelb, etc., nun souo difTermit nisi 
quod vocal 18 illio correpta. hie producta iutelligatur,' 

Here the statement that met, meat etc differ only in 
length must not be taken too literally, for W.'a main object 
evidently ia to impress on bis readers that tbe a in the latter 
word is simply a mark of length. The expreaaiona 'sharp' 
and ' clear', and the comparison with Fr t?, which is repeated 
by Mg, point distinctly to narrow (ee), which \V. strictly 
separates from tbe a of mane, this latter sound having itself 
become an open {ee) before W.'s time (7S0). All doubt is 
removed by Cp's pairing of vi/l and weal s(tco, ken and cane 
ai*! or a(|ti. It appears from Cp's bsts that in sMn ME g 
■w&a regularly represented by close (ee), as in veal, wean, break, 
remaining open {ee) before r (with some exceptions) as in bear, 
earl, earn, (ee) also, according to Cp, in scream, where it ia due 
to the preceding r. The other authorities do not make tbia 
distinction of (ee) and {ee), so their (ee) ia ambiguous aa 
regards narrownesa. 

8S3, Towards tbe middle of tbe i8tb cent, the sMn (ee) 
became (ii), not only in oca, ieal etc, but also, in the mouths 
of many speakers, in such words as breai, great, which are 
now always pronounced with (ei) = sMn (ee), wbich was 
preserved by the preceding r. 

823. There is a certain fluctuation between (ee) and (ii) in 
Tbe ea before r in /tear, weari/,fear, dear no doubt at 
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first indicate a real brDajleoing, bat thia cannot hare 
general, for these words have (U) assigned to them Lynu- 
merouB eMn authorities, the spelling «i being probably kept 
up partlj to dibtiDgnieh such pairs as di-ar, </?er=SlE 'im, 
lUr, fear, fere=^^ Jcr, fere, hear, iere=ME. i'^e{m). fifr. The 
Bpeilings/rrf. here instead of *feeT, *heeT seem to point to occa- 
BtoQal broadening in these words also. One result of ttiia 
confusion between fJ£n (eer) and (iir) was that many -«r 
words with fa = ME / took the soimd of (iir) in siln, such as 
tmMr, near, tear sb. Otherwise (ii)=ME / is rare in eMa, 
the chief instances being eril and eren. 

8S4. In many words, especially before the stop d, ME f wm 
ahortened to e in fMn, and, of course, remained unchanged 
in the later periods: health, breath, heavy, head, bread, breadth, 
threat. So also ME 1^, especially before l, as in let, vet. 

825. There ia a curious passage in Gill, from which it 
appears that the 18th cent, (ii) for (ee) had already developed 
itself in fMn, but only as an effeminate affectation. After 
observing that the oastem English are fond of thinning th^ 
words, saying (fir, kiver, deans) for {feier, kuver, dans), /«, 
cover, dance, he goes on to say; 

' lax"^"* autem illatri mflgnopere afiectant irvyMToXw noBtiW 
Mopsse quffi quidem ita omnia attenuant. vt fl et o, ron aliter 
pcrhonrscere viiJenDtur ({unm Appius ClHudias z. sic enitn Dostra 
non emant (bon) lawn, et (kaamlirik) cambrie, eindonis epeciee ; Bed 
(leen) et (keembrik) ; nee edunt (kaapn) capon cnponem, sed (keepn) 
et ferh (kiipn) ; nee onquara (bulferz meet) btttcheks keat earnera 
k lanijs. Bed (bitjerz miit). Et qtium sunt omnes (djintlimin) non 
(dgeutlwimen) gtntfewomcn, i.e. matronffi nobilefl, nee matrf* ancillftB 
vocant (maiiJz) fed (meedz). Qucid autem diii de a, recanto; ram 
ai quando t\ gniyiBtrepiim audiretur, locum concetlunt ipsi a, sic enim 
aliquoiies ad me pippiunt (ai pre ja gii jar ekalerK liiv ta plee) pro 
(ai proi jou giv juur Bkolars leev tu ploi), / pray ymt give your 
leholars have to pht/. Quieao concede tuis disci puUa veninm 
ludendi.' 

Such a pronunciation as (miit) for (meet) = »ira/ would pro- 
bably, aa Mr. Ellis observes, have sounded as affected to 
Cooper and his contemporaries as it did to Gill himself. 
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. tit(=ME « is transcribed by the Welsh ow }i in HVg 



[ Sb. Thus the HVg has * 



■, doion, o«:/=OE n 



(fdvMe, uf, and Sb baa mow, ddow. Cheke, Smith, Hart, and 
GUI also analyse the sound as (ou). They all agree in making 
the lirst element short — (nou). The diphthonging of H ia, 
therefore, quite parallel to that of (ii) : ii passed through 
l-rl into }i, which was afterwards diverged into (ou). Wallis 
says of the ou, ow in «ow, house, out etc that it ia pronounced 
■with an obscure sound composed of obscure b oi ii (b) and w, 
aJid Cp's description agrees (aee the passages quoted in full 
885, 886). Lediard identities the E. diphthong with the Gm 
au j>. Sheridan analyses it into (ou), parallel to his (oi) = long 
t, meaning probably the same sound aa Lediard. The present 
Bound ia p, with the first element lower than in "[j"-. The 
older pronunciation of sMn was probably 1^, of which jj and 
ja- (still preserved in America) are independent developmenta. 

827. We would expect that dialect of fMn which preserved 
ME i BS B. monophthong — that of Pg and Bll — also to have 
preserved k, Pg saya : 

'Ov in the frenche tong shalbe sounded lyke as the Italians Bouode 
this Towel T, or they with vs that souade the latino tong aright, 
that is to say, almost aa wo sounde hyni in these wordes, a cowe, 
a mowe, a sowe, as ovUre, sovdayn, ovblier, and so ofEUi^he other.' 
We gather with certainty from this passage that ME had 
not yet passed into its usual fMn aound (uu), and that the 
nearest approach to Fr i* in Pg's pronunciation of E, waa 
the old « in coire=OE vu etc. If tho 'almost' is to be taken 
literally, we can only infer — aa in the case of i {815) — that 
old « had been very ahghtly diphthonged in Pg's pronun- 
ciation, = i-ri. 

828. Bll says : 

' hath three soundes, and all of them vowels ; the one BOund 
agreeing to his olde and continued name, another sound, betw^ene 
the accnstomed name of, o, and the old nume of, v, and the same 
Bound long, for which they write 00, {as I do also, hut giuin 
proper name, according to the eouud thereof), the thinle t 
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ia EkS, r, flat and abort, that 19 to soy, as this Billable ou, ebort 

■onnded : for which Bonie of the better learned did manj times qh, 

00, ft IT, accordijig to Ibeir Houndii, but must times with superflaou 

letters.' 

He lUoatrates the three soonds by the words; 

(1) tonne 6Uus, vpon, bourne (first vowel), come, dote. 

(2) tonne sol, out, botome (second TowelJ, come. 

(3) loked, ioie. boke, tone. 

' U aleo hath thr^ soandeii : The one of them a m^re conEonan^ 
the other two raundes, are both vowels: the one of these voweli 
bath a sliat-pe »>und, agreeiDg to his olde and continued name: the 
other is of flat sound, agreeing to the olde and continued soond of 
the diphthong : au : hut atwaies of ^hort sonnde.' 
Here, instead of pairing (u) in tun with the vowel of mm 
= MK »dne, as Sm and the others do, he puts the latter in a 
class by itself, and pairs (u) with the ou = ME i oi out, imply- 
ing that the latter was still It in his pronunciation. 

S2e. In Toom, stoop, droi'p = OE rum, sliipian, Olcel. dripa, 
ME K has been preserved up to the present time (except that 
in the first word the vowel is now generally shortened), evi- 
dently by the influence of the following lip-eonss. The pre- 
servation of group-lengthened MF. u in the subst. woun/l may 
be due to the preceding w. The preservation of i before 
in you /A and uncoufh is anomalous. 



See under e» (861}. 

830. The only native K-word preserved in MnE appean to 

be 4ruMe=lWS br^»an (Angl. bretan). ^^B 



931. In MnE the ME 5 and g, 6 are distingui.shed as 00 and 

0, oa: toon, ttone, 4oa^=ME »dne, alpn, bgl, final 00, as in too, 
being sometimes shortened to 0, as in to, tlo, and oe being 
often written for final o(a), as in doe, toe against ro, no. The 
digraph oa was evidently formed on the analogy of ea, for 
it came into general use later than the ea. It is rare in Td, 
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Pmio "writes and on nearly at random, aa in ME, The follow- 
ing are examples of his spellings : 

O: boke, aone. too 7^71, floore, good, bourd, bloiid. ahiics. 

p: holi, loth, BOO, goo, go(o)Bt, moare, broado. 

833. The passages already cited from Pg and Bll (R27, 828) 
show that in their pronunciation ME o had not yet been 
changed completely into (uu), aa in the pronunciation of the 
other fMn authorities : Pg and Bll probably pronounced book 
exactly as the Swedish bok — D3-)*a. 

833. The HVg and Sb identify the sound with Welsh w 1. 
Thus HVg writes minihlyr, .i7hv/ = ME moiter, god, and Sb writea 
tic ^ to, two' , tael, ffwrl ^ME f 5, treo, Kole, ffO'l. The other fMn 
authorities (except Pg and Bll) agree, pairing/«/^ &nd fool etc 
as short and long (793). 

834. In sMn we find W. identifying E. 00 with the Gm 
long K and the Fr on (803). That it was narrow, = it, is made 
certain by Cp's refusing to pair full and fool as long and 
abort. It would be superfluous to prove that the sound i» 
lasted through thMn, till it was diphthonged in the present 
cent, into I-.*-, Id, probably through J-**. 

836. fMn (uu) was shortened to (u) in some words, espe- 
cially before (iS), (d) and cons.-gi'oups. The shortening is, 
of course, oldest in those words which are written with u = 
LE (v), such as pam, ruilihr=ME. gome, rojter, but we must 
assume an at lea-st occasional fMn shortening in all words 
with LE (^) = ME o, as in iMk, other^ mother, done, Jlood, blood, 
ttionih, wonila^. Td h.&a fiuddii-=f,oo/h. 

836. There is a further sMn shortening of (uu) to (u), which 
(u) is of course preserved in LE, the change of the earlier (u)8 
to (b) having been caiTied out before this new shortening 
began. With a few exceptions this shortening is general 
before stops, and occurs before other conss. also : (buzam, biik, 
fnt, stud) = io»om, book, foot, stood. The shortening in such 
■words as {buf, spun, rum) = ^o'^, sjioon, room is still later, the 
long (uw) being still retained by many speakers. The shorten- 
ing before stops also was not general even in thMn, in which 
book still had (uu). But, on the other hand, we find (gud) 
as well as (guud) in fMn, although W, has only (uu). Hence 
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the sMn doublets (gwd, gud) etc, the first coming from fMn 
(god), the second from fMn (guud). Thpse shortened ailn (ujs 
most have been narrow 1 at first. It is uncertain whetha 
Cp'a/oof really means ^io, or only >hu with half-long voweL 



637. Palsgrave says : 

' in the frenche tong hath two ilinera manera of BoundjugM, tl»e 
soundyng of o, wliiche is most genera!! with tbem, is Ijke u we 
Muade o in tbes« words in our tonge a boore, a soore, a coore, »iid 
euche ivke, that 18 to say, like as the Italians eounde o, or thej witti 
Ts that Boimde the latin tong aright.' 

The last two examples show that the first word is meant for 
loar=OE bar, all the words having ME § or tf'. 

8SS. Salesbury says : 

'0 in Welsh is sounded according to the right aoaoding of it Li 
Latin: ejther else as the sound of o is in tliese Englyahe woides: 
a Doe, a Roe, a Toe: and never eoundeth in Weleh as it doth In 
these wordes of Eoglysb : to, do, lieo.' 

And agfun, speaking of English, he says : 

'O takes the sound of [Welsh] in some words, and in otben tb 
sound of w; thus to, la, digitus pedis; so, so, etc; two, tui, duo; 
TO, (u) ad ; fiCHOLK, aevit, svhola .... But two 00 together are Boondtd 
like v> in Welsh, as good gwd bonii^'; pooee jAor pauper.' 
Here the open E. o in /oe=OE ta etc is identified with the 
Welsh o Jt. The HVg has &\bo pop = pope (OE papa). 

S39. Smith pairs as containing short and long '0 latioa' 
the following words, which are here given in their -preaeiA 
spelling : 

Short: smock, horse, hop, sop, not, rob, bot, pop. 
Long : smoke, hoarse, hope, soap, note, robe, boat, pope. 
All the longs are ME g, as in toaji, or i^, as in iope. 

The others give similar pairs (802). P'lorio identiSee the 
vowel in E. itone, (one, tone with the Italian open o J. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that ME p and d had the open 
sound (00) in fMn, which in the next period becomes }*, 
pointing to fMn }t rather than to p or p, one of whiob 
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^Htobably the former) -wau, besiden, the usuaJ fMn sound of 

^Hp au (S56), which is still kept quite distinct from the of 

^^Vf- It is not improbable that some fMn speakers made a 

^^knction between ME ^ and 0, but we have no means of 

^^■ving such a distinction. 

^^■40. There is full evidence of the narrowness of the sMn 

^^mtione etc (i^Oj), and this pronunciation continued down to 

^^B diphthonging in the present J}). 

^■841. In broail and in thMn ijroaf we have (oo) corresponding 

to ME j>, o by the influence of the preceding r, parallel to the 

retention of {ei)=BMii (ee) in ^reai. 

842. The development of a parasitc-{u) between fMn {oo) = 
ME p and a following / (cp 808) is shown in the spellings owld, 
Aotr/d etc=olti, hold in HVg, and ia confirmed by the other 
authorities. 

Diphthongs : ai, oi 

843. The IME tendency to confuse ai and ei is observable 
in MnE orthography also, where ai, ay is written not only 
for ME ai, as in day, fair, naii, slain, maid, but also very 
generally for ME ei, as in way, »aii, raite, rain, laid, for et in 
iay, heKTay, and for f* in clay, ifain. ey, ei=ME ei is still 
preserved in theif, tkeir. As the representative of ME ei, fi 
it is more frequent ; grey ; key, v:hey, either, ei ia always written 
before yh: neigh, neighbour, eight, weight. The spelling still 
varies in gray, grey. Td varies between ay and ey in graye, 
greye, rayue, reyne. Ho writes kaye throughout. 

844. The HVg has ei only in ddei, ddey. In all the other 
■words it has only ai, ay, ae, as in ai»h 'ask', day, dae, away, 
awae, iae, agaymi, tnaedyn-. Sb has no example of ei, writing 
vayne both for vein and vain in his E. examples, and tran- 
scribing it phonetically as rain. In the other words he tran- 
scribes with ay, as in nayl. This fluctuation between i, y, e 
as the second element of the diphthong shows that it was 
not full X as in the Welsh ai ^x. Welsh ae ia now ]t, but the 
ay points rather to Ji: as the E. diphthong. 

846. Palsgrave's distinction between at and ei is very 
clear : 
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' Hi vniverBdlly through out all the frenche tong abalbe so 
like sa he ia with vs ia these wordea, obej/, a tltfy, a ffrey, that is to 
say, the e shall have hia dietiact Bouude, nud the t to b« sounded 
shortly and confusely, aa conseil, lisTmeil, aud so of all suche other.' 

' Ax in the frenche tong is sounded lyke as we Eounde ay in thCM 
wordea in our tong rayne, payne, fayne, dUdayne, that is to Biy, a, 
distinctly and the i shortly & conlusely.' 

846. Smith, on the other hand, says that the difference 
between them is minute, and that some words have (ei) in 
the mouth of one speaker, (ai) in that of another, effeminate 
Bpeakera eubstituting (ei) for (ai) generally (probably through 

'Inter Ai Sc Ei diphthongoa minima differentia est, prtesertim apad 
nostrates, apud nos tamen audiuutur hi soni. (Fein) fingere, (deiuti) 
delicatus, (i)cint) pingere, (feint) languidus. Sed non hiec tantnm 
verba per ei pronuntiantnr, sed ctetera omnia per ai scripta inulier- 
cnlie queedam delicatiores, et nonnulli qui volunt iato modo videii 
loqui vrbanifis per et sonant, vt hiec ipsa qute nos per ei scribimiu, 
alij sonant et pronantiont per at, tam aSidt[iopoi snmus in his dontaxAt 
duabus diphthongia Angli.' 

' Est diphtliongus omnis sonus b duahua vocalibus conflatna at : 
AI, (pai) solvere, (dai) dies, (wai) via, (mai) possum, (lai) ponere, 
(aai) dicere, (eaai) tentare, (tail) Cauda, (fail) deficere, (faain) libens 
&c volens, (pain) poina, (disdain) dedjgnor, (claim) vendico, (ptsi) 
ludere, (arai) vestire aeu ornare. In his est utraqne litera brerii 
apud vrbaniua pronucci antes. Rustic! utracque aut estremam 
saltern literam longam sonantes, pinguem quondam odioaum, et nimii 
adipatum sonum reddunt. (Paai) solvere, (daai) dies, (waai) vis, 
(maai) possum, (laai) ponere. Sicut qui valde deJicatfe voces has 
proDuntiant, mulierculs pnesertim, explicant plane Romanam diph- 
thongnm ae. AE diphthongus Latina. Pas solvere, das dies, teat 
via, mae possum, lae ponere.' ' Scot! et Transtrentani quidam Angli 
voces has per impropriam diplithougum Grsecam g proferunt nt nee 
t nee e nisi obscuriEaime audiatur. A diphthongus impropri^ Qracs 
(paa, daa, wba, maa, !aa).' 

By the ' Latin diphthong ae ' Sm probably means (ee), as U 
is not poasible that he would note such a minute distinction 
*s ]'. % and we know that ae was regarded aa an e-sound in 
the Middle Ages, being, indeed, often written e. 
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i'B47. Gill(8io)di8tiiiguislie8(ei, eei)from (ai, aai), aa in (Sei, 
ISbmt; daai, wai, waai). 

848. Butler aaya: 

' The right sound of at, au, ei, eu, ot, on ; is the mixed sound of 
U»o two vowels, whereof they are made : as (bait, vaut. Lei, hen, 
koi, kou) ; no otherwise than it is in the Greek.' 

* But at in imitation of the French, is Eometime corruptly sounded 
like e : aa in mat/, nay, play, pray, say, stay, fray, day : specially 
in ivords originally French, aa in pay, baili, travail : thouglj plaid 
bave lost his natural orthography, and we write aa we speak pUad.' 

Her© the coexistence of the two pronunciations (ai) or (ad) 
and the amoothiug (ee) is clearly stated. 

In BODie pronunciations this smoothing; had taken place 
much earlier. Hart in 15^9 omits (ai) altogether from hia 
list of diphthongs, and transcribes ai by (ee), for which he 
is severely blamed by Gill, writing fifty years later, who 
contrasts Hart's (ue, fte) with his own (wai, iSei). 

849. The diphthong survived even into the aMn period. 
Wallia says that ei, ey, were (ei) or even aimply (ee) without 
the (i), but adds, ' Nonnulli tamen pleniua efferunt, acsi per at 
Bcripta essent.' The diphthong ai he upholds still aa a diph- 
thong, '^j vel ay sonum expriraunt compositum ex d, Anglico 
(hoc est, exiii) correpto, et y. Ut in voce day diea, praise laus." 
This would give (dsei) etc, which ia also Wilkina's notation. 

850. Cp says : 

' Vera hujusce soni [vowel in km\ productio scribitur per a, atque 
a longum falab denominatur, ut in tav* canna .... hie aonuB, quanda 
pm* Bonatur,' that ia when it ia not (ms), 'scribitur per 01 vel ay; 
"MXpain dolor, iay diea ; quee hoc niodo in omnibus fere dictionibus 
plenunque pronunciantur : per ty in conw.y deporto, obey obedio, 
purve>/ rebus neceseariis provideo, iwnxy lustro, tJxy illi, trey tmlla, 
vihey serum lactis : quandoque rarb autem per ea ; ut pearl 
margaritau 

Corripitnr in Producitur in 
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IfH nmirio tail cands 

tftU tertoriam Uunt infido.' 

This makes at (ee) except in a few words. Bnt afterwardi 
he says: 

'^i lenibB prolata BOti&tnr ut a in cane ; fortia». plennm aBsmtot 
Bonnm diphthongi ai; ut brain cenbmm, /rail fragilis; ay finalii 
nt a, Bic day dies ; ai ante r scribitur pro a in affairs res, oj'tj 
aerens, dairy lactariam, deJwwiV csudiduB, d«»pair despero, /air 
pnlcher, fairy lamia, hair crinis, pair par, rejjair reparo, *tain 

BCflla ; esEtera cnm are ; ut art sunt, dare andeo Ji in 

bargain pactum, cajitain dux, certain certns, eliaplain capellaiiiB, 
curtain velom, forrain eitraneus, fountain fons, mtnmltun moo*, 
vtUatn fnrcifer, & prior ai in maintain BOnatur ut a correptnia 
nive e breve.' Again he Bays : ' Sonus a in I can possum ; I rati 
jacio ; conjunctuB cum t sonum litcne ee exprimente ; conetitnit 
dipthongnm in bail esca ; caitiff hama improbus; ay pro / vel yaa 
imo ; k eight qnam vulgariter pronanciamos ait. PlureB baud waa.' 
'E in fen, vel a in Caiie i prsepositUB diphthongum priori [«] 
aubtiliorem constttuit ; ut praiee laus : in paucis Bcribimos et tcI 
ey finalem ; ut ha'gJU altitudo ; weight pondus, tfe convey deport)^ 
aliaque qua supra Bub e oat«ndimoB ; qnibua esceptis cateia 
Bcribuntur cum ai vel ay ut hainoue detestabilis, pleninque anUm 
in colloquto fumiliari, negligenter loquentea pronaticiant ai prout a 
siroplicem in Cane.' 

The statement that ai is monophthongic when uttered gently, 
dissyllabic when uttered more strongly, seems to point to the 
existence of stress-doublets. There may have been a weak 
CSee) corresponding to a strong (iSm) or (5n). 

861. In thMn ei and ai both settled down to (ee), wbicb 
was perhaps narrowed to (ee) at the end of the period. 

862. We may sum up by saying that at probably passed 
through (tei), (ei) into {ee), being in its third stage levelled 
under «. ei must have had its first element open — («) — or 
else it would have been smoothed into (ee), not (ee). 




868. The E. oi, oy is transcribed oe in HVg in atoel, and eg 
in tfiopti = joint. In Welsh oi = Jx, oe = Ji. Smit h Ja 
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nibtful whether it ahould not be written td, and Gill hesi- 
tates between (oi) and (uui) — where the doubling, as in (eei, 
lai), perhaps only indicates length of the glide — aa in (boil, 
bauil). Thia change of (oi) into (ui) seems to show that the 
first element of the former was cloae } rather than J. 
654. Wallis, in the next century, says : 

'In oi . . - vel oy ... prKponitnr aliquando d apertum (ut in 
Anglorum b6i/ puer, tdyi nugra .■■■), aliquondo d obscunini, (ut 
In Anglorum boU ooqaeo, tdil labor, oil oleum , . .), quaDquaiu uon 
negem etiam horom nonnulla k quibusdam per apertum pro- 
nnnciarL' 

Here we see the older (oi) retained, while the (u) of (ui) under- 
goes its regular change into (b). The resulting (ui) was then 
levelled under (ai), so that ioH and &i/rt, tvU and tile etc were 
confounded, the o't being retained in writing. In the latter 
half of the iSth cent, the spelling caused a reaction against 
the pronunciations (bail, paizen) etc, which now survive only 
as vulgarisms, and the oi was restored. The analogy of the 
vb boil led also to the change of the sbst (bail) = OE b^le into 
(boil), this being the only E. word of direct Gmc origin which 
has (oi). 



866. The E. au is transcribed aw in HVg, as in gravfnt, 
ffavil ' fall ' = Td's faull (7*^4), and in Sb, as in waio = wawe 
' wave,' waiel ' wall.' Welsh ate is 3l. Sb says ; 

' 10 Englieh & w Welsh do not differ in sound, as wawh;, waui 

nnds, Also to is mute at the end of words in Englbh, as in 

"Ihe following awe pronounced tliuB a terror.' He also 

Bays that ' EometiiueB a has the sound of the diphthong aui especitiJly 
when it precedes I or I}, as may be more clearly seen in these words 
BALDE, bawJd calvuB, BALI:, bawl plla, WALi, wavfl Inurus.' 
The pronunciation (aa) = aice is pai-allel to Sb's io = bow (883), 
the dropping of the (u) being due to the length of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Sm, however, gives this word as (au). Sb 
himself in another place writes leyfA aw, in which aw seems to 
be a phonetic representation of awe. Hart identifies E. au 
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with the Om au. BlI, too, has diphthongic (au), against hiB 
smoothed ai (848). 

866. Gill, on the other hand, who repudiates Hart's (ee) 
= ai, himself makes au a monophthong in most cases ; he 
says: 

'A, est teuuLs, aut lata; tenuis, aut breris est, yt in (talooo) 
TALLOWE sebum; aut deducta, ut in (taal) tale &bula aut com- 
putus : lata, vt in tdl talle procerus. Huno sonmn Gfermtni 
ezprimunt per aa, vt in macd conuiuium, hoar coma: nos Tnico 
charactere, circumflexo d, contenti erimus.' 

* A prsponitur e, ut in aerj aerie aereus. nunquam ; svpius i, 
et Uy yt, in aid auxilium ; bait esca ; laun sindonis species ; Sc apaun 
pignus : ybi aduerte au nihil differre ab d, Eodem enim sono pro- 
ferimus a bdl, ball pila; et tu bdl, baule, yociferari: at ubi yeri 
diphthongus est, a, deducitur in 4, yt du awe imperium; duger 
terebra/ 

Here au is described as haying the broad sound of Gm ji, 
pointing probably to jt. It is possible that Gill's du in ave, 
avger really means (aau) rather than (oou); for if he had 
written aau^ it would haye suggested an approximation to 
(apseu). 

857. Wallis says : 

^ Au vel aw, rect^ pronunciatum, 8onum exhiberet compositnin 
ex Anglorum d brevi et u?, [eeu]. Sed a plerisque nunc dieram 
efifertur simpliciter ut Germanorum d pingue [oo] ; sono nempe 
literae d dilatato, et sono litterse w prorsus suppresso. Eodem nempe 
Eono efforunt dll omnes, awl subula ; cdU yoco^ cavX, catol, omentum, 
vel etiam tiara muliebris/ 

858. Cooper says : 

*A in caUy east, cum u coalescens . . . nunquam occurrit in 
nostra lingua. Lance hasta, l<incet scalprum chirurgicum, k lanceola ; 
lanch navem solvere k G. lanceTy Jaculari, Ganch in sudes acutas 
preecipitem dare, Iiant k G. hanter frequento ; hanch k G. hanche 
femur; Oant, macer quasi loant ab A. 8. wana carens, gantlet chi- 
rotheca ferrea, landresa k lavando, nullo modo scribi debent cum u ; 
contrjl enim suadent sonus et derivatio; fals6 itaque seribuntur 
launce &c. Quoedam vocabula k latinis prsecipue derivata scribimus 
per an pronunciamus prout au vel a [00] audacious audax ; maunder 
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k G. maiulire maledicere . 
u semper scribimua per 



. . in loss, lost con- 
jimctuB cum u semper scribimua per aa, ut audible audibUia, 
audience audientin; audit-ar-y auditoriuio, autjnifiU augeo, aitgwry 
augurium, aw/net augustus, auricular auricularis, auatrrity austeritaa, 
authentick authenticuB, auHiority authorititB, eaiUious caxitas, fravdw- 
l«nt doloeus, laudable laudabilia, lauTel laurUE, plausible plausibilia, 
negUgeoter loquentes prouunciant prout a; in cteteris vocibua au In 
ato semper prout n pronunciamus.' 

Cp'a occasional {ou) reminds ua of GiU'a (oou), both being 
probably the intermediate stage between (an) and (00). W.'a 
(ffiu) aeems to be a purely theoretical pronunciation. 

86B. In thMn the monophthong became universal. The 
aound is now narrow— ji — the earlier sound being probably j». 
Before U it is now shortened to j, aa in aa/f, maU = fMn (sault, 
mault). 

860. In some combinations au dropt its u, and was treated 
like a, as in {laaf, ]aaft3r)=^a«^^(/e/") through aMn (Iffif, leeifif). 
So also where / is dropt after parasite it in (haaf, haav) = fta^f, 
ialve throitgb (haf) etc. In (aamz, aanaor)=a//»*, amieer, fMn 
(aulmz, aunser) — which owe their au to the analogy of the 
Anglo-French a»=Fr a before nasals in aii?i(, damd etc — an 
seema to have paeaed straight into (aa) after the older aa had 
become (sea;). (&&ni)=an( 'formica' also points to a fMn 
(aunt) formed on the analogy of the foreign autii ' amita.' 

Su, f u 

861. In MnE orthography ME f« is always written ew, as 
in Aeto vb, /ew, leu'd. So also in s(re^=OE ttr^ian, which 
probably had ^u in ME. ME eit [iu) is also written ew in some 
words, such as new, kneiD, »teward, but in others it is written 
», «e, as in h«e sb, true, truth, tuesday. In fMn, «(«) = the 
close ME e« is often written in words which now have only 
CK, thus Td baa nine, dnie=glew, drew. Conversely, Pg writes 
trewe=lrve. This confuaion between close em and u ia the 
result of the IME change of final Fr « ft into c« (691), the 
confusion between the traditional epelhng rertii{e) and the 
phonetic verteie leading to a similar fluctuation between treve 

^ (rue, the latter prevailing. The distinction between 
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^ dow and open em is Auther shown to Td's ocHutant spelling 
fea»Be=fao (ME ,/^), wliieb, at Uie eame tiiDe, shows that 
the first elentent of the open tm — and therefore probably of 
the cJoee ae aa well — was long. 

869. In H\'g and Sb doae «» ia tnnacribed uk. Thm 
UVg has trurti, Dnmma 'Jews', where the < is only in- 
fleetiottal,=ME Jetea, J^a <OFr /«w). Sb has /ruie, verium. 
They also transcribe m in words <^ French origin with «w, 
not only finally but also before a cons. Thoa HVg bas urn 
vb, ffmtet, Sb has dnxk 'doke*, tnntwr 'treasure.* It ib 
evident that the ME dipfacbongiog of final m had now been 
extended to every a. Welsh ti» is Ii, and its oae in thes« 
transcriptions must be taken as proof of a dipbtbongaJ 
pronunciation in the E. words cited above. If sucb a word 
a» duke had preserved its f i as a moBophthong. HVg and Sb 
would have written it simply *duk, parallel to bvti (809) ; and 
there can be no doubt of the diphthongal character of the 
final ue in (rue etc, for it was already ME, It would be 
possiblt; to explain uw as an attempt to indicate a sound 
between I and I, which f might be regarded as, but this is 
against the general principles of the Welish transcriptions, 
which simply identify each E. sound with the nearest Welsh one. 
The a in this ww cannot well represent any other sound than 
f in E. : we must, therefore, assume that in fMn ME eu and s 
were dipbthonged into fe. The most probable explanation is 
that eii became (iiu) by the regular change of « into (ii), and 
that the (ii) was rounded by the following «, the resulting 
(yyu) or (yu) afterwards supplanting the non-final as well sb 
tbo final ». 

868. Unfortunately neither HVg nor Sb give a single 
example of open ew. We must, therefore, turn to Palsgrave. 
He says : 

' Ev in the frenche tong hatli two dyuerse souudyngea, for sometyme 
tliey sound liym lyke as we do in our tonge, in these wordes a dewe, 
a slii'ewB, a fewe, and somtynie like as we do in these wordes, treat, 
plewe, reive, a viewe. The aoundyng of ev, whiche is most general in 
the frenche tong, is suche as I h«ue shewed by example in these 
wurdes, a dewe, it iihrewe, a fewe, thiit is to aaye, lyke as the Ituliaua 
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^^^■d ev, or they with vs, that pronounce the latlne toiige ftryght, aB 

^^^■B^ irmxe, Itev, diev.' 

^^■JT", in the frenche tong, wheresoeoer he is a vowel by hjinseife, shall 

■ be Bowuded like as we sownde ew in theee wordes in our toug, rewe 
Ka herbo, a mew for a hauke, a chto of threde, and such lyke restyng 
Bpon the pronounsyiig of hjm ; aa for these wordeH plus, mil, fu», 
u»er, humble, uertu, they Bound plevua, nevu,l,Jh}ast wtiser, hevumhle, 
vertevu, and so in all other wordee, where v in a vowel by hymselfe 
alone ; eo that in the soundynge of this Towel, thej difiere both from 
the Latin tong and from vb.' 

We are here told that the open ew in dew, threw, few = OE 
dioK, tcreaica, feaice, ME (/jw etc was pronounced aa the 
Italian (eu), while the close ew in true etc has the 
Fr Bound ft. The first statement supplements Sb in the 
manner we would expect, the second diffei'a from him in 
making long h a monophtbongic f*. 

864. The other fMn authorities distinctly analyse open 
ew into (e) + (u). Smith identifies it with the Greek diph- 
thong en, giving aa examples: (feu) ' pauci,' (deu) 'ros,' (meu) 
'vox catorum,' (feu) ' moiujtrare,' (streu) ' sparge re.' Again: 
'iju sonamus apertius, vt illud Gallieum beaa, quod multi 
Angli beu : aonum etiam felium quidam »mw, alii tneam, quasi 
fiiv, fi.ijv expriinunt." Bll writes /ii'« = 'hew' with a comma 
under the u to indicate that it baa the sound (u). Gill 
lengthens the first element : ' E. Siepiiis prteoedit «, vt, in 
(eeu) EAWE ovicula, (feeu) fewe pauci, (seeuer) seweb 
dapifer." 

866. These same authorities agi'ee in considering close ew 
and long « to be a simple ft. Cheke says : 

' Cum duke tuke lute rebuke Suk tuk \vt ptfiuK dicimua, Griecum 
V soaaremuB,' of which he says ' simplex est, uibil aduiixtum, nihil 
adjunct um habet.' 
Smith says : 

' Y vel V Oneoum aut GalUcum, quod per se apud noa taxum 
arborem significut, taxus v.' TLe following are bis examples : ' (snyy) 
ningebat, (slyy) occidit, (trj-y) verum, (tyyn) tonus, (kyj) q. Utera, 
(ryy) ruta, (myy) cavea in qua t^nentiir accipitres, (nyy) novum ; 
(tjyli) valetudinariUB, (dyyk) dux, (myyl) mula, (flyyt) tibia 
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Germanonmi, {djy) debitam, 037*) totndo. fMyy) cernisiam licere, 
(inyyiel) mutus, (bljy) cerDlenm, (aJc^yz) accoaara.' 

' Quod genua proRtmciatioiiia dm k Gallia occepiase argait, qubd 
rarias qaidem Doa An^i in pronuDtiaBdo bac utimnr liters. Soiti 
aulem qui Gallica liogoa Boam veUrem qnafi obliUrHrant, et qui 
trans TrentADi flaviotn bsbitant, ricinioresqne saiit Sc<rUs, &«qnah 
tiasiiD^, adeo vt quod noe per V Bomaunm soaamDS (n), till libenter 
proTeniDt per u GrsKom aat Gallicom (yy) ; nam et hie aooQs tarn 
Gallie est pecnliariH, nt omnia fere Romane Bcripta per « et v pro- 
femnt, rt pro Dominus (DomiajTs) et lesva {Jeeyye), intantDm 
Tt qaae brnvia eint natura, vt illud macrum v exprimant meliui, 
ana pronDociatioue longa faciant. Huuc Eouum Anglo^aiones, de 
qalboB pofites mentioncm faciemos, per j espHmebant, at Temt 
Anglosaionice rpy, An^li (huur) meretrix, (kuuk) coquus, (goad) 
boDum, (biuod) tanguiB, (liuud) cucullus, (fluud) fluvias, (buak] 
liber, (tuuk) cepit ; Seoti (hyyr, kyyk, gyyd, biyyd, hyyd, fljrd, 
byyk, tyjk).* And again, ' rotundo ore et robustiilfi qnam 
priores effertur, u anguftiore, ctetere eimilis t^ o. Sed v com- 
presxis propemodum labris, multft exilius fenuia^ue resonat quia 
aut u (boot) scapha, (bnut) ocrea, (byyt) Scoticil pronoaciatione, 

TheScotcli"isnowf*, but it may have been closer in Smitt'a 

time. Note that Sm. gives (yy) as the pronunciation of yeie, 
where we should expect (jyy). 

866. Hart calls " long a diphthong, and writes it /«, but he 
calls Fr v, with which he identifies his E. irt, a diphthong 
a]so, and it is clear from his description that in his iu tlw 
front and lip action was simultaneous, giving ft, so that with 
him 'diphthong' means simply 'compound'; 

' Now to come to the u. I Eayde the French, Spaniab, & Brutes 
[Welsh], I maye adde the Scottish, doe abuse it with vs in aounde and 
for coBHonant, esccpt the Brutes as is eayi : the French doe neoer 
sound it right, but vsurpe ou, for it, the Spanyard doth often vse it 
right as we doe, but often also abuse it with tb ; the French and 
the Scottish in the sounds of a Diphthong : which keeping the 
vowels in their due sounds, commeth of i & n, (or verie neare it) ia 
made and put togither vnder one brenth, confouuding the souudes of 
1, ft u, togither; which you may perceyuo in shaping thereof, if you 
*-'" away llie inner part of the tongue, from the upper teeth or 
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GtiTnmeE, then shall you sound the n right, or in sounding the 
French and Scottish u, holding still your tongue to the vppei' teeti 
or gums, & opening your lippea eomewhut, you aliall perceyue the 
right EOande of t.' 

667, Barct says : 

' And aa for the aound of V vowel ' whether it be to be sounded 
more shai-ply as in spelling blve or more grosly like 00, as wb 
eoDQd Booke, it were long here to discusMi. Some therefore think 
that tiiis sharpe Scottish Y is rather a diphthong than a voweU, 
being compounded of our English e and u, as indued we may partly 
perceyue in pronouncing it, our tongue at tlie beginning lying flat 
in our mouth, and at the ende rising up with the lips also there- 
withall somewhat more drawen togither,' 

This statement that long u begins with a low-mixed vowel 
^for such would be the result of the tongue lying flat in tho 
mouth^canDot be accepted. The most probable interpreta- 
tion is that of Mr, Eilia'a, viz. that Baret was thinking of the 
neutral position of the tongue before beginning to utter any 
sound. The whole passage gives the impression that Baret pro- 
nounced ft, but was trying to convince himself on theoretical 
grounds similar to those of Hart that it was a true diphthong. 

866. Bll says that long u has a ' sharp ' sound, which he 
identifies with Fr tt. 

see. Erondell (1605) says: 

' P Ib Bounded without any help of the tongue bnt ioyning of th« 
lips aa if you would whistle, say u, which u, maketh a Billable by it 
eelfe, as miV, vniquement as if it were written v-ne^r, pronounce then 
muaique, pwnir, mbvenir not after the English pronounciation, not as 
if it were written mvesiqiie, puenir, tuevenir, but rather as the m in 
this word, murt/ierer, not making the u too long.' 
This statement, obscure as it is, seems to agree with Sb's. 
He finds f in E. only as a short vowel, and although his ue 
for the long E. w is unintelligible, it certainly points to a 
diphlhongic pronunciation different from (iu), which he would 
have expressed by iau, as Holiband does (870), and which 
therefore may have been (yu). 

870. Holiband (1^09) distinctly describes the (iu)-BOUiid : 
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* Where you must take paine to pronounce our ▼, otherwise then in 
English : for we do thinke that when Englishmen do prefer, t, they 
SAJi you : and for, q, we suppose they say, kiou : but we sound, t, 
without any helpe of the tongue, ioyning the lips as if you would 
whistle ; and after the manner that the Scots do sound God.' 

871. Cotgrave in 161 1 says: 

' V is sounded as if you whistle it out, as in the word a hOe,' 
Gill is not very definite, but he gives no hint of a diph- 
thongal pronunciation of u long, calls it i\jfiK6p, and lus 
description does not contradict that of the others : 

' V, est tenuis, aut crassa : tenuis v, est in Verbo tu vz vSB uior ; 
crassa breuis est u. vt in pronomine us nos ; atU longa (1 : vi in verbo 
tu iiz oosE seaturiOy aut sensum exeo mari aqua vi ex^presacs/ 

872. Butler says : 

'/ and u short have a manifest difference from the same long; 
as in ride rid^ rude rud, dine din, dune dun, tine tin, time tun ; for 
as t short hath the sound of ee short ; so has u short the sound of 00 
short. , , , E and t short with w have the very sound of u long: 
as iu hiiOf kneew^ true appeareth. But because u is the more simj^e 
aud ready way ; and therefore is this sound rather to be expressed 
by it. . . . But why are some of these written with the diphthong Mot 
whose sound is manifestly different, as in dew, ewe, fewj hew, chew, 
retOf sew, strew, shew, shrew, pewter,* 

This statement is so ambiguous that we cannot tell whether 
he means that m long was pronounced (iu) or that iw, eew 
were pronounced (yy). As we shall see, the (iu)-sound was 
fully developed in the next period. All we gather with 
certainty from this statement is that open etc in dew etc was 
distinct from close ew and long «. 

873. In sMn we still find Wallis insisting on the (yy) 
sound : 

* Ibidem etiam,' that is, in labiis, * sed Minori adhuc apertura,' than 
(uu), *formatur H exile; Anglis simul et Gallis notissimum. Hoc 
Bono Augli suum u longum ubique proferunt (nonnunquam etiam eu 
et ew qu8B tamen rectius pronunciantur retento etiam sono e mascnli : 
Ut muse, musa, tune, modulatio, lute, barbitum ; dure, duro ; mvie, 
mutus; new, novus; brew, misceo (cerevisiam coquo); kvhew, novi; 
view, aBpicio ; lieu, vice, etc. Hunc sonum extranei fere assequentur, 
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ai diphthongom m conentur pronunciare ; nempe i exile littera u 
▼el w preponentes, (ut in Hispanomm ciudad civitos,) non tamen 
idem tEt amninh eodus, quamvia ad iilum proximo acccdat ; est enim 
■u Bonua compositus, at Anglorum et Gallorum d aonus simplex. 
Cambro-Britanni hunc fere Honum utcunque per I'so, ytv, ww de8cri- 
buDt, ut in Uiu) color; Hi/to gubemBculiim uaviB ; Duw Deua, alUsque 



'U loDgum effertur ut Gkllornm ti exile. Ut in lute barbitnm, 
nUiU mntas, milw musa, aire cnra, etc. Bono nempe quasi composito 
ex i et w.' 
Here Wallls, while pointing out the resemblance between 



Spanish Li, Welsh iw Ii, yte, 
on the other, states expressl 
Fr (yy) a simple sound, and 
E. u long and «*, ejv in som 
ew). In contradiction to S' 
not identity with the Welsh 



li on the one hand and Fr ft 
that Spanish in is a diphthong, 
"ith this latter he identifies the 
cases (meaning, of course, close 
he allows only i-esemblancc to, 
which he evidently heard 



as Ja — its present sound in South Wales. 

874. To Wallis's contemporary Wilkins, on the contrary, 
the Fr u is entirely foreign ; he says t 

' As for the u Gallicum or whiitling u, though it cannot be denied 
to be a distinct siniple vowel ; yet it is of so laborious and difficult 
pronunciation to all those Nations amongst whom it is not used, (as 
to the English) especiatly la the distinction of long and short, and 
framing of Diphthongs, that though I have enumerated it with the 
rest, and shall make provision for the expression of it, 3'eC shall I 
make leas use of it, than of the others; and for that reason, not pro- 
ceed to any further explication of it.' 
Accordingly, he transliterates communion by (kommiuunion). 

875. Holder describes (yy) very accurately (795), and says 
that it naturally follows (te) and (e) in diphthongs Does this 
mean that he pronounced eu (open as well as close?) and w 
long as (ij) ] The example he gives is the Lt euife. 

878. Cooper says : 

' E in wiU, weal cum u coalescens nobis familiaris^imaa est, 
quern vocamus u longum ; ut funeral funus, Auye inua [sic] ; juiee 
Bueeus, scribimus per eio; ut ehew mastico, hietu cognovi; aliisque 
-iemporibuB verborora prsetoritiB ; quando sjllabam finalem claudit, 
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■dditnr e, live rema ; rari> per ett, Theum rhetiins ; sic semper pro- 
ntmcUniua «u lAtinum, & eu Gnecora : ei Galli pknimque illonun u, 
qoandoqne atitem sabtiliiis qnasi sonus eeset simplex, eed btec difEcilij 
& GaUtt propria.' 

Cp here compares and distmguishes (iu) and (yy) very much 
as W, does, but only admits the diphthong in E., agreeing 
with Wilkina in finding (yy) a difficult sound. 

877. Miege hears the E. a long as the Fr u, which is prob- 
ahly an inaccuracy of ear or description. 

878. We must now return to the open e». Wallis says : 

' E%i, ew, tau sonantur per i clarum et w. Ut in tteater neutnilis, 
/ew pauci, btauiy pnlchritudo. Quidam tamen paulo acntiue effeniot 
acsi soriberenter, ninoter, JUv/, biewty, vel niirUrr, Jiw, bitcly ; pne- 
sertim in vocibua neto noTua, hneto aciebam, meio ningebat. At prior 
pronunciatio rectior est.' 

Wo learn from this passa^ that the old (eu)=ME p< was 
beginning to die out,/«c being generally pronounced with the 
first element ' sharper' than (e), which W. expresses by writing; 
^eip, meaning, if not (fiu), at any rate something practically 
identical with it. But he gives as an alternative notation /«>, 
adding that this iw -pronunciation is especially frequent in 
new and some other (probably all) words with «p = ME w. 
Now under h (873) he includes new in a list of words pro- 
nounced with (yy). Does this imply that few abo had the 
(yy) sound when not pronounced (feu), or does it mean that 
few had the (iu)-8ound, new and the other close iMc-words the 
(yy)-Bound 1 Why then does he not expressly tell us that new 
was pronounced with '« exile'? Were it not that W. has 
distinguished (iu) from (yy) with such cleametiB and accuracy 
in treating of u long, we should be obliged to assume that, 
after all, he was incapable of realising the distinction in 
practice, and that he really pronounced (iu) not only in neiS, 
but also in muse etc. But when a competent phonetician like 
W. says plainly that his u long is a monophthong identical 
with Fr K, we are bound to believe him, as long as we base our 
conclusions generally on the statements of contemporary pho- 
netic authorities. The moat probable solution of the dilemma 
^jeex^^ be this. W, himself pronounced (myyz, nyy), but WM^ 
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nuniliar with the diphthongic (miuz, niu) which he could have 
beard from his contemporary Wilkina, if from no one else. 
This latter pronunciation he has intentionally ignored, while 
unconsciously admitting its existence by identifying the vowel 
of Hew with the diphthongic (eu) in the modified form of 
(iu). 

879. Wilkina has (eu) in Aeiii. Price saya that ew keeps its 
sound in few and lewd and some others (moat open mo words), 
but has the sound of tw in il/tio, chew and a number of other 
dose ew words. Cp has only (m), and this pronunciation be- 
came general in the next cent., bo that MF. f«, eu, U were all 
represented by (iu). 

880. In attempting to sum up the results of the preceding 
inveBtigation, tlie main question that forces itself on us is, was 
the eMn » long (and close eu) a monophthong or a diphthong 1 
We have conclusive evidence of the (iu)-souDd in sMn as 
well aa late fMn, and strong evidence of the (yu)-BOund in 
the fMn period. But there does not seem to be any direct 
connection between these two pronunciations, which are 
separated by a number of authorities who insist on the (yy)- 
Bound with such unanimity, and, in several cases, with auch 
clearness of description and accuracy of comparison with the 
known sounds of other languages, that we cannot but accept 
their statement. It seems simplest, therefore, to accept these 
facts, which point to the following conclusions. ME (eeu) be- 
came first (iiu), and then by convergence (yyu), which, by 
analogy, supplanted non-fin^ ME (yy). The (u) of (yyu) was 
then absorbed, (yy) being the result, which in sMn was diph- 
thonged into (iu). Another hypothesis ia, that (yyu) was the 
only sound in fMn, which, differing so slightly from (yy), was 
generally identified with it, the first element being afterwards 
unrounded, giving (iiu, iu). The last hj-pothesis is, that the 
normal fMn pronunciation was (iu), of which Sb'a uw is a 
dialectal variation. If we interpret our authorities as literally 
as we can, the first hypotheais is the most probable ; but if 
we attempt to harmonise their contradictory statements, the 
second hypothesis gives a satisfactory explanation of their 
qceaaional identification of their (yu) with Fr (yy), for even a 
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trained phonetician might have some difficulty in distingmw- 

ing these sounds. 

881. In thMn (iu) shifted the stress on to the second 
element, giving (juu). Lediard expresses the sound of initial 
u in German letters by Jui in Juinion, generally writing iidi 
non-initially. He gives the rule that « is a long Gm « or ni 
after the forward eonsa. d, I, n, r, t, thus carrying the dropping 
of the (j) further than in the present E. He then makes a 
remark which is thus abbreviated by Mr. Ellis : 

' Accortling to Mr. Brigbtland and others, the English express tbe 
Bound of French u hy their long u> and sometimeB by nt and me. 
I cannot agree with this opinion, for although the English perhaps do 
not give the full Bound of German m to tlieir long m after d, i, n. r, t 
yet their Bound certainly approaches to tliia more closely than to the 
French u, which has induced me to give the (jerman u as its sound, 
contrary to the opinion of somo writers. After other conBonanta 
English long u is tu, and has nothing in common with French u.' 

We are here told that the (j)-curtai]ed u in miie etc, 
though nearer it than fi, is not identical with the former. 
This remark points to the mixed I*, due probably to the 
influence of the lost ( j). ■ 




882. In MnE, as in IME, o«, ow is written for the ME diph- 
thongs 6u, pit and o«— which latter was probably levelled 
under p« in IME — as in ffrov, know, haw sb = ME growen, ittpwn, 
bowe, OE groican, ardwan, boga. 

The fMn parasite diphthong in ol4 {842) was not generally 
expressed in writing. The old-diphthongic ou was sharply dis- 
tinguished from the new-diphthongic ok = ME (uu), as iu box 
vb, bough = \}&E howen, hmtgk {72i)^OE buf/an, bog. The two 
0V& arc separated in LE also, the old-diphthongic and parasite 
ou being represented hy (ou), as in (grou, nou, bou, otild), the 
new-diphthongic ou by au, as in (ban). There must, however, 
have been a time when the two ows were very close in sound, 
for ME (uu) passed through the (ou)-stage in fMn (826), 

883. HVg and Sb transcribe old-diphthongic and j 
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ou sometimes with ow, sometimes with e?, especially when final. 
The following are the chief examples : 

Ou. low ' mugire * S. 

9U, ou. sowl, sol, owld, howld, sowld, wowld 'would'; slo, 
kno, bo ' arcus* H, kro ' comix/ tro * opinor/ bo * arcus' S. 

The dropping of the 10 in these words, contrasted with its 
invariable retention in 010 =ME il, points to an indistinctness 
of the second element, due to the length of the first. 

884. Smith says : 

'OY diphthongiis Grceca, (ou) et «u (oou). Ex (0) breui & (u), 
dipbthongum habebant Latini, quae si non eadem, yicinissima cert^ 
est ov Graecse diphtbongo, & proximo accedit ad sonum u Latinse. Ita 
quae Latini per u longum scribebant, Grseci exprimebant per ov, 
quae per u breuexn, per v, quasi eonos vicinissimos. At ex (00) longa 
A (u) dipbtbongus apud nos frequens est, apud Graecos rara, nisi 
apud lonas : apud Latinos baud scio an fuit vnquam in vsu. 

(ou), (bou) flectere, (boul) spbaera, (kould) poteram, (mou) meta foeni, 

(sou) sus faemina. 
«av, (boon) arcus, (booul) sinum aut scapbium, (koould) frigidus, 

(moou) metere, aut irridere os distorquendo, (soon) seminare, 

aut suere.' 

And again in his Greek pronunciation he adds : 

^ov ab omnibus rect^ sonatur, & u facit Latinum quando produ- 
citur, vt aduertit Terentianus : dififert a>v granditate vocis, vt etiam 
17V ab (V distinguimus. 
ov. bow, Poif, flectere. a hay mow, fiov, foeni congeries, a govme, yov^y 

toga. 
»v. a bow, p<ov, arcus. to mow, fiav, motere, vel os torquere. gow, 

ymt, abeamus. 
V. y breue Latinum. a bull taurus. u longum vel ov, a bowl, pov\ 

globus. a>v, a bowle jSoOX, Sinum ligneum, vas in quo lac serua- 

tur, vel vnde ruri bibitur.' 

Here Sm assigns the pronunciation (ou) to Latin u as well 
as to Gk ou. In E. he distinguishes old- from new-diph- 
ibongic ou solely by the quantity of the first element, which 
he makes short in the latter, long in the former. Observe 
the distinction between (boul) ' ball * from Fr boule, and (booul) 
•bowl' from OE bo/la, a confusion between which led to the 

s 
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occa^onal thMn pronunciation of &okI aa (baul). Bll and Gill 
make the same distinctions as Sm. 

885. In sMn Wallia aa.ys: 

' Ou et ow duplicem sonum obfinetit; alterum clftriorem, alterwn 
obscuriorein. In qaibnsdam vocabulis effertur sono clarion per 
apertiua, et to. Ut in #&ul snima, »ouid TenJebam. Teiiditum, mSu 
dLx, ibt6w scio, a6w aero, suo. dwe debeo, AotoZ poculam, etc, qno 
etiam aono et 6 aimplex noDnunquam eSertur oempe ante M nt ia 
g6ld anruni, icUd rixor, hMd teneo, cold frigidus, 6ld senex, autiquiu, 
etc.. et aut« 1/ in pMl caput, rOU volvo, tOU vectigat, etc. Sed et bsc 
omnia ab aliis efferuntur sLmpliciter per & rotnudum acsi scripts 
eseent aU«, did, tnH, etc. In uliiB vocabulis obecurti.u'i sodo efienin- 
tuT ; Eono iiempe coQiposito ex d vel il obecuris, et w. Ut in 
liduae domus, mviue mus, li>wst pediculos, hijui globulus, our noater, 
otU ex, iW bubo, WiCT* oppiitum, /cW imniundus,^ioi volucri^, 6010 
flecto, bdugh ramua, tuto aus, etc. At vmuid vellem, sliotdd deberem, 
eoald possem, course cursus, eourl aula, curia, et pauca forsau alls, 
quamvis (ut proiimfe prcec^deDtia) per ini proaunciari debeant, Tulgo 
tamen uegligentiuB eflerri soleut per 00 [uu].' 

886. Cooper says : 

'0 in full, /iJe cum u conjunctus constitult dipbthongam in coulter 
Tomis, Jour qiiatuor, mould paniGco, niucesco, typua in quo r«g 
formatur ; moiilur plum&s exuere, poulterer avicularius, pottUry &Iites 
villatici, shoulder liumeruB, utul anima; in cteleris hituc Eoiium seri- 
bimus per niite U tinalem, vel /, qnando prteceJit altuQ coseouantem; 
nt bold audax ; quidaiu hoc modo prouunciaut ow.' 

' U gutturalem [n], ante u Germouicum 00 anglicA eipriroentem 
semper scribimua per ou; ut mii ex ; ahovi circa ; ou tamen aliqaandu, 
prater sonum priorem, soBHtur ut ao; ut / c(mld poseem ; nt m 
gatturaliE, eoupit copulo ; ut a [3.1] bovght emptu?.' 
As fMn (00) became (00) in sMn, we should expect Smith'e 
(boon) etc to naiTow their first clement in sMn. Cp ei- 
preasly states that the first element of E. ou was (00) or its 
short, which he identifies with (w), by which he probably 
means that it was narrow (0) — }i. W.'s ' apertum ' wonid 
literally moan {0), but if so, it would be difficult to understand 
how the di-opping (or absorption) of the k could change (snou) 
(snoo) with }t. It ia therefore probable that by opeBv 
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W. meant short }, which he hardly recognizes aa a distinct 
sound. The epithet 'open' seems to be meant merely to 
exclude 'obscure p' = l, 

887. Price and Miege identify E, on with long 0, meaning 
(00), which became fixed in thMn, so that no and kvow were 
levelled under (noo), to be diphthorged into (ou) in LE. 



CONSONANTS. 



888. Initial k, which was prescr\-ed throughout fMn and 
sA[n, began to be dropt everywhere in colloquial speech to- 
wards the end of thMn, but has now been restored in refined 
Speech by the influence of the spelling, which has introduced 
it into many Fr words where it was originally silent, as in 
kmnbfe. 

880. Already in ME the alternation of such forms as Inh pi 
Me led to the irregular dropping of the k in the uninflected 
/*. That these curtailed forms were preserved in eMn is 
shown by such spellings as hge=higk in Td and the phonetic 
transcription iiei=nUjh in HVg, tnovyh pi enmc being, on the 
other baud, an example of the faithful retention of the pho- 
netically divergent fonns. The retention of the silont gh in 
Bueh words as h'ujh, neiijh was no doubt partly due to the 
striving after graphical distinctiveness, the spelling hye, hie 
being reserved for the verb to //iV='ha9ten.' 

890. Sb says of the E. gh : 

' Qh, has tlie Bsme eouiid as our ["Welsh] cA, except thai they Bound 
jrA Boftly, not in the neck, and we sound ch from the depth of ottr 
throats and more harshly, and it ie dii^agrceable to the English to 
hear the grating sound of this letter, so Welsbiuen in the Bouth of 
Wales avoid it as much as poasible.' 

The North Welsh eh is ci, the South Welsh sound being c 
without any trill. This ' harsh,' ' grating ' trill was absent 
&om the E, gk, according to Sb, who also tells us that the E. 
sound was not formed ' in the depth of the throat,' which ia 
evidently meant to apply to the front o in nighl etc. Whether 
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is to be applied literally to the ffi in /0s;l= 
HE o, is aneert&ia. If so, it would imply that this Utter 
wand bftd be«n w^kkened to the o io leiaf, which is by no 
BMSDB improbable. Sb and the HA'g transcribe jri by d, 
never omiuii^ it except where it was already liable to be 
dropped in ME. 

8S1. The other f}In aathorities indicate a very weak soond 
ofii^. Smith denotes it by i, saj-ing: 

'Scio lauht, niktyfihl & cstera ejomiodi nribi etiam ff adjoncta, vi 
taagkt, night, fiyht, sed bodoid Ulins g qDeerant, qnibnB ita libet 
scribere, aures prufecto mece nnuqoam in iUis vocibos Eonitum tm> j 
poterant hanrire.' 

Hart agrees, writing la*ht, oht=laughi, ought. So also Bll hu 
itht, loKhl =lighl, bought. Gill uses a stem-crossed A to denote 
the sound, and says : 

*X. cb. Gr»conim in initio ntrnquam TmrpfLmna, in medio, et fine 
tteye; et per yA, male exprimimus: posthac sic [crossed Aj ecribemnt: 
vt in (waixt enux) weight ekodgh satis ponderis.' 

802. It seems clear, then, that the regular fMji pronuncia- 
tion of gh reduced it to a mere breath— probably a breath- 
glide modified by the preceding vowel— ir^D ( = 7lrTD), J^a, 
weakenings of earlier 7fnD, Joa, Jco. But even in this period 
the front gh must have been ailent in the pronunciation of the 
majority. Sm gives both (liht) and (leit) = light, and (feit) = 
fght. Such forms as (leit) can only be explained as diph- 
thongings of an earlier (liit), itself derived from (liht) by 
abBorption of the h. If (liht) had really been generally pre- 
served in the beginning of the 17th cent., it could only have 
been contracted into (liit), which would have been preserved 
unchanged in LE, for the earlier (ii) had already become (ai). 
We see, therefore, that the forms (laixt) etc of Gill are really 
half-artificial blendings of the older (liht) and younger (lait). 
There was no doubt a strong — though, of course, hopeless— 
■reaction against the dropping of gh, which was natural at ■ 
period when all the other conss. which are now ailent, such u 
the k and w in hiow and vrile, were still sounded. The firet 
dmiftsion of the dropping ofg/i is made by Gill' 
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Butler, who uses a crossed^ to denote it, saying * the Northern 
dialect doth yet rightly sound ' it, implying that it was lost in 
the South. The lip gh must, however, have been preserved 
longer, for not only does it remain to the present day in such 
words as luugh in the form of (f), but the present (oo) in the 
contracted forms nought etc shows that it must have been 
preserved here also till after the narrowing of {06) into (00) — 
that is, till sMn — for otherwise the contraction of (sc/ht) into 
(soot) would have resulted in LE (sout). It must, however, be 
noted that the form (soot) actually occurs in sMn by the side 
of (sdot), showing that in some pronunciations the gh in these 
words must have been dropped early in fMn. 

893. We can now proceed to the sMn authorities. Wallis, 
after noticing that initial gh is simply (g), adds : 

* alias vero nunc dierum prorsus omittitur ; syllabam tamen pro- 
ducendam innuit. A quibusdam tamen (prsesertim Septentrionalibus) 
per molliorem saltern aspirationem h, efifertur, ut m\gl\t potestas, ligH 
lux, night nox, right rectus, B\gl\t visus, sigh singultus, weigh pondero, 
weight pondus, though quamvis, thought cogitatio, wrought operatus 
est, hr&ugJU attulit, taught docuit, sougJit qusesivit, fraught rcfertus, 
nought nihil, naught malus, &c. In paucis vocabulis effertur plerum- 
que jperff; nempe cough tussis, trSugh alveolus, tough tenax, rough 
asper, laugh rideo proferuutur cqffl troff] tuff, ruff, laff, Inough 
(singulare) sat multum, sonatur inuff; at inough (plurale) sat multa, 
Bonatur enow.' 

894. Here Smith's (riht) etc appears only as a Northern 
provincialism. 

896. Wilkins, after saying that gh might have been (5) 
adds: 

' This kind of sound is now by disuse lost among us.' 
Price, however, in the same year, says : 

*Gh sounds now like h in AlmigfUg, aUlhOugh* etc., 

adding in the margin : 

* But the Ancients did, as the Welch & Scots do still, pronounce gh 
thorow the throat.' 

He notes that gh sounds as (f) in cough, laughter, enough, rough. 
Cooper says : 
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'hodii ^Nid DOS (lesnerit praaimcistio ffh. retinetar tuncD u 
•criptari,' 

but he m&kn it (f) in eou^i, laugk, rovgk, tough, trongk, sad 
makes Wallis's diHtinetioa between emougk and eKov, }Sm^ 
says also that gh is generally mute, but is (f) in laugi, dratifit, 
roM^k, tongk, enoxgh (not cUstioguUhing enov), but adda : 1 

' 8tgh, im SoBpir. rt le Verbe to Sigh Bonpirer, onl on eon particulitr 
qui approche fort de celoi da ih eo Angloia.' 

Jones ( 1 701) extcndB both the (f) and the (th)list. According 
to him (f) is heard regularly in draught, Jraughti, laugh, congi, 
enougk, hough, rough, lough, trough ; and he adds : 

' Some e\»0 Bonnd daughter, bought, JUiught, taiiglu, Jcc, U with «ii 
f, Mying daufUr, bo/l, 4c.' 
And he states that gk, gkt are ih 

' io ngh, Bouoded mth ; in drought, height eoondcd drouth, heiih,' 

but in other parts of hia book he also admits the sounds (sai, 
draot, heet). 

886. It will now be desirable to consider the changes otgh 
in connection with the preceding vowel. The following are 
the ME combinations with front gh and their Mn equivalents : 

x(h}: high (hai), nigi (nai), thigh (Jiai), 

iht: right (rait) etc through (riit). tchil (whit) is an 
anomalous weak form of wight (wait). 

ei(h) ; neiffh (nei), neighbour (neibsr). 

eiht : ^kt (eit), weight (weit). height (hait) owes its vowel 
to the infl. of high. 

887. The combination back vowel + lip-^^ inserts an m 
before the gh, which, however, does not seem necessarily to 
form a full diphthong with the preceding vowel, being some- 
times omitted, as in Td's doghter by the aide of daughter, tertyhl, 
and oeht = ought in HVg. Such forms as (soat) sought, (laaf) 
laugh point to an a-leas pronunciation in fMn, while such as 
(toot) taught postulate a full diphthong. It will be observed 
that final lip gk ia regularly preserved in LE as (f), except 
la weak words, such as Ihoiigh, and, of course, where analogy 

sen at work, as in drew: 
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uh: tifvugk (J>ruu) from pruh = OE fiurh is a weak form. 
The strong form would be (*}?r«f), as in rough, 

aoh : laugh (laaf). 

auht : laughter (laaftor), draughty draft (draaft). {n)aught (ot, 
not), slaughter (sbter), taught (tat), daughter (dotor). 

uht : doughty (dauti), drought (draut) through (duuti) etc. 

1lh=0E tlA; rough (raf). 

uh=zO£ oh: tough (taf), enough (inaf). nlough (bIauJ^ plough 
(plau), bough (bau). slew, drew owe their (uu) == earlier (iu) to 
the analogy of the old ^K^-preterites knew, crew etc. 

o(u)h : cough (kof), trough (trof). though (Sou) is a weak form 
of the obsolete vg (J>of). 

o(a)ht : ought (ot), thought ()?at) etc. 

6(u)h: hough (hok) earlier (hof). (*haf) would be the regular 
form (cp uh = OE oh above). 

9(a)h : dough (dou). 

J 

898. There was evidently a dislike to the combination of 
(j) with its cognate vowel (i), which led to the substitution of 
yee,yet tor yie,yit, which seem originally to have been the more 
usual fMn forms. Whether Hart s (iild) really means that he 
dropt (j) before (ii) is doubtful, as it may be simply a result 
of his theoretically identifying (j) with (i), as he does. But 
cp w (920). 



899. Sb says : 

' R is of the same nature in the two languages, except that r is 
never doubled or aspirated at the beginning of words as in Greek and 
Welsh.' 

This identifies E. r with the Welsh r Of, and excludes the 
aspirate, now written rh oio. 

900. Ben Jonson says : 

'R is the Dogs letter, and hurreth in the sound; the tongue 
striking the inner palate, with a trembling about the teeth. It is 
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wmxled Brme io the beginning of the words, aad more liqmiJ m lb 
middle, and end^ : as in rarer, vifmr. ami to in the l^atine.* 
If taken literftlly — and there seems no reason why it shcrald 
not— this means that r was a point trill ui iniUallj, and was 
ontrilled — = the present to^before a vowel, 

901. Cooper, however, says that final r is trilled : 

'Verba Angticana & latiua derivativa quie in origina EcnbtiiUiir 
cum er BcribimnB item er, pronnnciamns aatem ur [«r], non quia tie 
proferri debet, i=ed quia propter liters r tibrationem vix sliler eficrri 
potest; ut adtler culuber, Jirtffr pnefero, Atnier tennis-' ' r Ktiaiiir 
post o in apron gremiale, dtron dtreum, environ circnodo, gri^n^ 
craticula, iron femim, »affron crocus ; quasi Bcriberentur apum, tec' 
But here the mention of the vibration seems to be nothing 
but a part of the traditional definition of r. It is remarkable 
how people cling even now to the idea that the E. r is trilled, 
probably confounding trilling with the voice -vibration in tlw 
glottis, \yalker even ima^nes a trill of the root of tiu 
tongue in one of his pronunciations of r. Lediard (1715) 
says of E. r that it agrees entirely with the Gm r, which ai 
that time was no doubt w all over North Germany, as it stjll 
19 in the remoter districts, having been supplanted by the 
back € in the towns. 

903. In LE r is U) before a vowol, being always dropt before 
a pause or another cons., leaving only an (a)-glide behind it, 
which is absorbed by a preceding obscure vowel. We have 
now to trace the development of this voice-glide. 

eoS. Sb transcribes E. weak er by er, gr, ir, f, as in kroarler, 
pupyr, (sinUir 'gynger,' Ihrnuir, wnih 'wondre,' which points tu 
an indistinct (er). Bll*has special signs for syllabic f, m, n in 
faUe etc, but none for syllabic r, which shows that Sb's iAtcndr 
really means ( Jfundor). 

804. We have now to consider the infiuence of r on pre- 
ceding vowels, which has played so important a part in the 
development of the LE vowel-syatem. The change of e into a 
before r, as in far, reaches back, as we have seen (789), into 
the ME period, The fii-st traces of the specifically Mn 
changes are found in sMn. Wallis tells us (793) that e before 
in t-er/'ie, had the sound of Fr 'e feminine,' which 
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have identified as ^ or I* He expressly distinguishes er from 
ur in tum^ where the u kept its regular sMn sound, but still, 
ker^ turn fi'Lo), 0la)7 had now approximated their vowels con- 
siderably, and the beginning was made of that levelling of 
vowels which has now been carried out in such words as her^ 
fur ^ fir (h99r, fear, faor). Cp, in the passage quoted just above 
(901), seems to identify the sound of er completely with that 
of ur. He also gives the same sound to the ir in bird etc. 

906. The following examples will show how the ME vowels 
have changed before r in MnE and LE. Observe that (r) 
followed by a vowel in the same word has no effect on a 
preceding short vowel ; thus (naerou) keeps the regular short 
(ae) of (meen). 

ar: narrow (naerou), far^ hard (faar, faa; haad). quarrel 
(kworel). war^ warm (wor, woe ; wom). 

ir: *^*rrw/? (stirep), *rtr,^f«^ (staar, stoa ; feast). 

er: herring (herii)). her^ were (haar, haa; wear, waa), herd^ 
keardy learn (haad, lean). As er was regularly lengthened to 
er in ME in strest syllables, except when followed by certain 
conss., final er could become (aar) only in weak forms such as 
ker and were^ which latter is a shortened ME w^e. The (aa) in 
keardy learn etc points to eMn (herd) etc by the side of (heerd). 
tarry (tseri). far^ dark (faar, faa ; daak.) 

HP ; furrow (farou). spur^ further ^ worth (spaar, spaa ; faaiJar, 
waaj?). word (waad) points to f Mn (wurd) with shortened (uu) 
=MEJ. 

OP : Borrow (sorou). for^ north (for, foa ; noj?). Final -or only 
in weak syllables (cp er). 

ftp: care (ktar). Cp name (neim). 

IP : fire (faiar). 

ep : deer (diar),/<?<ir (fiar), here (hiar). 

fp: ear (iar), tear sb (tier), heard (biad). hear (bear), tear 
(tsar) vb. 

np : 9our (sauar). 

UP : cure (kjuar). lure (luar). 

6p : moor (muar). fljoor (flor). 

9P : more (mor). hoarse (has). 

air : fair (ftar). 
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eir : tAeir (Scar). 

§ir : sfairs (stcaz). 

our : foHT (for), fourth (fo}?). 



906. In eMn I must have had the same deep pitch as at 
present, as shown by its development of a parasite u brtween 
it and a preceding back vowel (784, 842). 

907. (1) is regularly dropt between its parasite (a) and a 
following cons, in the fMn combinations anlf aulv, aulm^ auU^ 
oulk^ as in half halve, calm; wait; folk (haaf, haav, kaam; 

fevur wok; fouk). Also in should, would, could (Jud, wad, kiid)» 
This loss of / began in fMn. In the last three words (the last 
of which,^ME cajte, cude, owed its / to the analogy of the 
other two) the / seems at first to have been dropped only in 
the weak forms. 

908. Sb notes the provincial dropping of / in howd, bw, caw, 
as he writes i}iem,=bold, bull, call. There are traces of this in 
the literary language, for we can only explain Td's curions 
spelling rayneboll== rainbow on the supposition that he pro- 
nounced bawl and bow ' arcus * alike as (bou). 

K B, J, f. 

909. In some words Mn£ final (y) corresponds anomalously 
to medial ME tA = (^), as in pifh, beneath, both, earth, fourth etc 
Final (z)=ME (s) in arose, dose is due to the infl. of the inf. 
rise, chose. The (z) of wise acy. must also be due to some 
analogy — either of the inflected ME wise or of wisdom. 

910. /=ME V in belief, shenif and a few others. 

911. The present distinction between initial (J?) and (*) is 
fully confirmed for fMn by HVg, which writes dde, dden, ddai, 
ddci—the, then, that, they with the Welsh <W=(i5), writing 
Welsh ^i = (J?) in other words. 

912. In HVg with and of are written wyth and ^= strong 
(w/j7, of). Td writes both of and off for the prp. The other 
authorities give ();) in with. Hart, however, has (uii5). There 
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can, of course, be no doubt that (wiji, wi'iS, of, ov) existed side 
by aide in fMn as strong and weak, forms respectively. (wi|>) 
is now almost extinct, and (of) is entirely restricted to its 
adverbial function. 

913. The fJIn change of (^S) into (d) takes place mainly after 
r, as in murdef, htrdeii, or before r, where 3 and d were confused 
(931), as in rai/'ler, and /, as in swaMle,fiildle. 

814. ah in fMn does not aeem to have differed from the 
present sound. Sb says : 

' Sh when coming 1>efore a vowel is equivaleat to this comlitnation 
eai, thus sHAFtE ggiapp, shepe ggiip. Sh coming aft«r a vowel is 
pronounced Us, thus as»h& aiis, wasbub waUs. And wherever it is 
met with, it biases like a roueed aorpent, not unlike the Hebrew 
letter called sclun. And if you wiEh furtlier information rei^pectiiig 
this Eound, you ehould listen to the hisaiiig voice of shellhsh when 
they begin to boil.' 

So also HVg writes siak=»liake, with the variations «y/» 
' such,' aUh ' aak,' »h-io ' shew,' 

B15. « in Welsh is (/) in such words as ceuio, where it has 
developed out of the combination (sj), but this is a very recent 
development. It is possible, however, that even in Sb's time 
« was palatalized in this combination — s\m. This was probably 
also the beginning of the LE (J)-sound of » in such a word aa 
ualioa, which Gill writes (naasion). In sMn Wallis recognizes 
(/) in such words, but Wilkins still writes (resBrreksion) = 
reaurrec/ton, and Price (t 668) only recognizes 'hard*' in pagtion. 
Cooper (1685) admits tkure, «ktigaT,=aure, sugar 'facilitatia 
causa,' although he stigmatizes the «A -pronunciation as bar- 
barous. 

Sia. Miege (1688) writes cMre, petmcioiitt in French letters 
for sure, pciigiait, states that in the termination -Uion, t sounds 
as French y or j, and writes ^«a/, traingienf, lejeur, Sjer, hSjer, 
crojcr for usual, iransienl, leisure, osier, hosier, crosier. This passage 
contains the first notice of the sound (5), which had previously 
been known only in the combination (dg)=;' and 'soft' g. It 
is not noticed even by Lediard (1725), who seems to pro- 
Doonce dtcisiot etc with (J). Sheridan (1780) fully recog- 
nizes it. I 
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817. Gill distinctly recognizes tr^ as a simple cons. : 

' Wy aspiratam, consona est, quam scribunt per wh et tamen aspi- 
ratio prsecedit. Illse namque voces qnse per wh scribuntur ; poesont 
atque etiam ad exempla maiorom scribi debent per (bw) aut (hu) ; ita 
enim, nihil aliad inde colligi queat, quiim quod ex ipso wh^ intelligimiu; 
yt (wiil) sive (uiil) weele nassa, (hwiil) sive (huiil) wheele rota. 
Tamen quia nostra experientia docet, (w) et (wh) veras esse dmpli- 
cesque consonas, in quarum elatione (u) suggrunnit tantum, non dan 
vocalis auditur; ideo illud (w) ante vocales aut diphthongoB im 
assignatum obtinebit ; at (wh) mala tan turn consuetudine yalebit in 
(what) quid, (wheSer) uter & similibus.' 

918. Towards the close of thMn (wh) began to be levelled 
under (w), and in the present cent, the change was carried out 
universally, even among those who still retained (h) as a mark 
of gentility. But of late years it has begun to be restored in 
Southern educated speech, partly by the influence of ihe 
spelling, partly by that of Scotch and Irisb pronunciation, so 
that in another generation it will probably be completely 
restored. It is now pronounced in unstrest words, where it 
was probably weakened into (w) in the period when it was 
a natural sound. 

919. The now silent w before r is preserved not only in 
HVg, as in icricU *wright,' but also by all the other fMn 
authorities. Those of the sMn period drop it. Jones, how- 
ever, says * r- may be frr-.* Lediard (1725) says that in trr the 
ic is * little or scarcely heard, as in trrack, wrench etc, in which 
I can only find a soft aspiration before r/ The development of 
(0) in wrat/i and of (o) in the vg (rop) = icrap shows clearly that w 
was not simply dropt before r, but that it fii*st rounded it, and 
then was dropt itself as superfluous : ocj), oci)D, cj)0, cu. In LE r, 
whether answering to old wr or to simple r, is often rounded, 
especially in emphatic speaking. Perhaps it is to some such 
practice that Jones is alluding in the remark cited above. 

920. Sb's writing wnder, w for wonder^ woo would seem to be 
the result of Welsh habits, as also Jones's sMn (umaen) = 
woman. But that there was a real dislike to the sequence 
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(w) + (u) is shown by ooze^O^ tcos. to has also been dropt 
after in licm^ and so, the last being eME. 

921. The loss of the w of answer is the result of want of 
stress. 



ng 

822. Gill appears to be the first writer who recognizes (g) 
as a separate element. He says, leaving his notation un- 
altered : 

' N in illis [Uteris] est quas nihil mutare diximus : at si k, aut g^ 
sequatur paultim minuenda est nostra sententia: neque enim (si 
accurate expendas) plan^ ita profertur in thank et think quemad- 
modum pronunciatur in hand nianus, et non none nullus. Sed ne 
adeo nasutuli videamur ut nihil vetustate rancidum ferre poBsimus : 
quia kf ibi clar^ auditur, nee congruum esse reor quicquam yeritati 
propinquum immutare ; monuisse tantum volai, sed te iuvito non 
monuisse tamen. At si g subsequatur vt in thing res et song canti- 
cum ; quia sonus literse g ibi nullus est, at semivocalis plan& alia 
qu8B ab n non minds distat qu^m m; literse ng, una erit ex illis 
compositis, quibus fas esse volui sonum simplicem indicare, ut in sing 
canta, et among inter, hue etiam refer ilia in quibus g, ab n, ratione 
sequentis liquidee quodammodo distrahitur, a spangl nitella, tu irUangl 
implicare.' 

This quite agrees with the present usage, which pronounces 
ng finally as (i)), keeping the g before / (spsengl), as also before 
a vowel, as in (haggar) hunger, except where the analogy of 
the forms in which (i)) is final have introduced it medially 
also, as in (sii3ar) singer, (sii3ii)) by the infl. of (sii)). Medial (g) 
is, however, preserved in the comparison of adjectives, as in 
(loi3gor, loi)gist). The fMn usage was no doubt the same. 



923. Initial k before n is written not only in HVg, as in 
knicht * knight,* but also by all the other fMn authorities. 
The sMn Wallis also allows k in know, knew. Jones also says 
that initial kn ^may be sounded kn' 
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9M. Cooper says: — 

* An MmatBT at An ; knave nebnlo . . . qaaii Anare etc' 

Lediard (1725) says: 

' K hclore > at the begioniiif; of ft word is only aspirated, uj 
spoken as an h ; tnaeJc Imack, knar* hoave, knifi hneif, knee hue, 
trwt, Imow, kftjitile, etc. M. Lodwick saja tliat k before n ia called 
t ; Arnold and others declare that it is pronounced d. But auy one 
eiperienced in English protumcialion must otm, that oiilj a pure 
gentle aspiration is obeerraLle, and \>y no means k> hard and un- 
pleasant a aoond u most arise from prefixing d oT t to n.' 

This, of course, means that kn did not become the present 
(n) by mere dropping of the k, but the « was unvoiced by the 
off breath-glide of the k, Trhich was then itself dropt as super- 
fluous. 1 was afterwards levelled under the more frequent 7. 
The same change of kn- into 1 has taken place in MnlceL, 
where itif is pronounced ilo. The ta of the Germans was, 
no doubt, only a clumsy way of indicating the voiceless x. 

E>26. Initial gm does not occur in the fMn authorities, but 
was no doubt (gn), parallel to (kn). Jones In sMn makes it 
simple s. Lediard, however, saya: 

' Initial g before n sounds as an aspiration or A, not like a hard j, 
as gntuh liDasch not gnasch, gnat hnat not gnat, ifTtato huah not gnah, 
gntmion, ffno/itck.' 

It is possible that gn- was levelled under the more frequent its, 
but a comparison of this statement with that about icr- (919), 
where the term 'aspiration' is used without any apparent 
meaning, makes it altogether doubtful. 

826. The old-fashioned fronting of k and g ^ter (aa) in 
(kjaat, gjaadn) cart., garden etc, is evidently the result of the 
sMn pronunciation of these words with (seas). When («eae) 
became (aa) the preceding front-modified ks and ys retained 
and exa^erated the front glide on to the (aa). _ 

t, d ; t;, AS ^ 

927. The change of (tj, dj) into (tj, dj) in thMn, as in 
(neit/er, vaadjar) nature, verdure, through (na^tjur) etc is quite 
pai^'i-i '« that of (flj) into J {915). 
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The old ch,j had already developed into their present sound 
of (tj, dj) in f Mn, as shown by the insertion of t and d, which 
is common in Td, as in felche, watche, knoUdglng by the aide of 
btOKlege. 

B28. The voicing of ME ck in hiowledge = ME kngvli'che is 
evidently parallel to the (z) of itpeecAes etc, being due to want 
of stress. In the LE (griuids, wulidg) = Gremwkh (OE 
GrSaamc), Jf'oolicrcA, the same change has taken place. Wo 
may therefore confidently assume an earlier alternation of 
strong (eetj, whitj, sutj) caci, which, sitefi. with weak (ecdj, widg, 
syxAt,) \n whichever Qia, and this is confirmed by LediarJ'a(i725) 
(iids, whidj). 

029. In LE t preceded by the hisses * and f and followed 
by the vowellikes /, «, « is regularly dropped, as in (Ijisl, 
fsasn, tjesnat, ki-ismas) thistle, fatten, chestnut, cirisliHag, (ofn) 
o/?e». It will be observed that in most of the examples the 
vowellike cons, ia final, and therefore syllabic ; it is probable 
that the dropping of the t began in such words. In fMn the t 
was still preserved, as shown by Sb's transliteration tAi/stl etc, 
but not in sMn, so that Buchanan's preservation of it in thMn 
must be a Scotticism, the t in castle etc being still j 
even in refined Scotch pronunciation. 

030. The triple consonant-groups (It/, ntj) ore lightened in 
the same way by throwing out the t, as in milch, bench. So 
also (nds) becomes (nj), as in singe, (Idg) as in bulye being kept. 

931. ME (/ preceded by a vowel and followed by r — gene- 
rally with a vowel between— became (S) in many words in 
fMn, such a.a father, gather, togdhi-r, hither, mother, 

932. The change of t into (f>) after r in »warlh(j) seems to be 
not earlier than thMn. 



p,b 

933. The loss of final // after m occurred already in fMn, 
thus Gill has (lam) = lawi. Td has lam6e bnt domme, domm = 
diimd, which shows that both pronunciations must have 
existed in the earliest fMn. Such spellings as limi and unrnd 
= ME li?H, niimcu seem, indeed, to point to a complete con- 
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fusion between final m after a short vowely and mb^ in pn>- 
nunciation as well as spelling, lamb being pronounced (lam, 
lamb), fimlf being pronounced (lim, limb) indifferently ; perh^ 
the b was only sounded before a vowel beginning the next 
word. Unstrest b after m was dropt in writing as well as 
pronunciation in oaium=zOE dcumba. 

834. b has, on the contrary, been inserted between m and / 
in such words as fiimble, bramble. This insertion began in 
IME. 

LIVING ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

836. If we compare the fMn orthography with that of LE, 
we see at once that the latter is distinguished (i) by its entire 
dissociation from the spoken language, and (i) by its fixity. 
The present E. orthography is practically a system of letter- 
groups which are partly arbitrary hieroglyphs, partly im- 
perfectly phonetic representations of the language of the 16th 
cent. 

836. If we compare the sound-systems of the two periods, 
we are struck (1) by the great changes that have taken place 
— changes which have not been in any way retarded by the 
increasing fixity of the orthography — and (2) by the greater 
uniformity of the present pronunciation, which is the result of 
the greater facilities of communication. 

837. In the fMn and sMn periods the influence of spelling 
on pronunciation seems to have been very^ slight. But as 
standard E. came to be spoken over a continually widening 
area, and as the distinction of polite and vulgar pronunciation 
developed itself more and more, there arose a strong reaction 
against the colloquialisms of the sMn period, and in the thMn 
period many older pronunciations were restored by the influ- 
ence of the written language, school mastera and pronouncing- 
dictionaries working hand in hand. Thus, in the 17th cent, 
such a pronunciation as (hui^kord) = backicanl was the regular 
one, and our present (bivkwod) would have seemed — what it 
no doubt was at first — a pedantic following of the spelling. 
We see the same process in the present pronunciation of 
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iovanlt as (tawodz) which seems likely to supplant the older 
and still commoner (todz). 

988. In the case of words which have become rare and 
obsolete, a refashioning of the pronunciation through mis- 
interpretation of the spelling ia inevitable, as in our present 
pronunciation of befiore as {bihouv} instead of (bihuwv) with St-^f 
the regular .(uw)= ME o. These influences have not so much 
affected the E. part of our vocabulary as they have the Fr 
and foreign words, where, indeed, the corruption of spelling 
as well as of pronunciation — the latter the coneetiuence of 
ihe former — have been carried to such an extent as to make 
our present written language almost useless for purposes of 
historical investigation. 



STRESS. 
838. The moat eharacteriatic feature of LE is the exti-eme 

sensibility of its vowels to stress -influence. Most words which 
occur frequently as unstrest members of a sentence develop 
a veak form alongside of the original strong form by modifica- 
tion of the vowel and occasionally by con son ant- dropping. 
Thus, in the sentence {-^az noubodi Sta) (-Aere is noltiili/ there, 
(iSo) is the weak form of the strong (5to). Here there is a 
distinction of meaning, but in many cases the strong form is 
simply more emphatic than the weak one, as in (:whot -aa -ju 
duwiij) vhaf are ymt doing ? compared with (whot -a -ju duwii)). 
XJiistreBt voweU all tend to weakening, generally in the 
direction of the mixed vowels, and there are several vowels 
which occur only in unstrest syllables : f-r, 1,, f , \. as in (meni, 
beta, vjelju, felou ^Eto^*)) wuwy, Mfer, raliie, fcflmi: The la.1t 
two are weakenings of (uw) and (o, 0) resp. The first two are 
weakenings of a vai'iety of vowels and diphthongs. 

840. The history of MnE and LE stress and stress-influence 
offers great difficulties, because of our defective knowledge of 
the earlier periods. It is certain that many of our present 
weak forma are of sMn, some of fMn origin, while the alter- 
nation of such forms as (biz) and (iz) can be traced back to 
OE (.-jcjo). 



274 HISTOBT or BTGLUH aOVSML 

S4L TbebwtoiyofMnE 
At present. The most chAneUmstie foUore of LE as «»- 
pwrvd with OE sentefwe-ctms ii iU derelopnait of kvd 
•trcM. In each an attribntiTe group aa (Ing blck dog), wliaa 
in OE tbe firat element woold have h»d • stt ooga ifaen An 
Uie others, we atresa all three words cqaaHy. W« tma 
mparate tbe elements of a tradititnial ccmponnd in the boh 
way, if tbe firat word is attributiv'e. u in (ijnu^ etas) tmmf 
ttar = OK ■afeh-tlmrra, and, what is still more reinaAaUe,«a 
iM)I&t« inneparable prefixes by means of an indqieodent stno^ 
if they have a full meaning, aa in (-an*kow^) 9w eo%f k=Gt 
■Hn-eip, the Sctttch unco («)}k») still preserving the oMer cfaua 
All this, aa well as the many delicate gnul&tiuis of stress 
which in our nontax supply the place of inBection, mast beof 
comparatively )at« origin. ^h 



QCANTnr. 

042. In LE long vowels occur only finally, as in (faa)yiir, 
and l)eforc voiced conss., as in (haad) kanl. being shortened to 
half-long before voiceless conss., as in (haat) heart. 

849. Final voiceless consa, are short after a long voweLas 
in (haat), long after a short vowel, as in (hipt) haf. If a final 
voice conn, follows a short vowel, as in (bied) bail, the length 
sfiPniB to 1)0 generally Jistribnted over both vowel and cons., 
although it is sometimes confined to the vowel. In vgE 
there is a tendency to lengthen the vowel before voieeleaa 
eonsa. as well. 

944. Thoao rules apply only to strest syllables, unstrest 
syllftblos being generally short. A strest short vowel is 
never followed by a short single cnns.. unless the cons, ts 
followed by a short stresslesa vowel without any pause 
between them, as in (bets) better. If such a word is di-awled 
out, the length is thrown on to tbe stresslesa vowel, 
{:whot piti) :rja -1, olaft. ichai a pitff > 




'M 
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VOWELS. 
945. The following is the LE vowel-system, weak vowels 
being markerl by a preceding (- ) : 



ai, au ij 

aa 00 is 

]■ -I I. -I- 

V-. i> '" 

ji 1. ri 



{j)uw 






ou, -o« : OT 



946, The first row consists of mrmophlfiongn, all of which, 
though normally short, occur also long (943), the only monoph- 
thong among the normally long vowels being (aa). The 
remaining diphthong-vowels may be classified as divergent 
diphthongs (ai, au, oi), mid diphthongs (ei, ou), hii/h diphthongs 
(ij, uw), innrmnr diphthongs (ia, 19, ua, as), and murmur long» 
(aa. a). In these last the murmur is only just audible, while 
in (ao) it is completely absorbed. There are also the triph- 
thongs (aia) etc. All these (d)s are parasite developments 
due to a following r (905). 

947. (a) = (i) ME u, as in (kam) come, (a) v, as in (kratj) 
eriifci. (3) 0, as in (avn) oven. (4) d. as in (dan) doite. The full 
back ] is heard in the West of E. and in Scotland. In Vg 
this vowel tends to widening and lowering, becoming nearly 
J. American and Irish E. agree in making (a) a sound inter- 
mediate to ] and I — ]>-. The StE sound must be the older, 
as being nearer the sMn 1 or 1. 

84B. (i) = (i) i, as in (liv) fire. {2} u, as in (mil) mill. (3) 
If, as in (strir)) string. (4) 1^, as in (sik) gick. In children (i) 
has been absorbed by an (u)-modified (1), the glide between 
them developing into a full (u) — (tjuldran). In milk the same 
rounded (1) has become syllabic, and the preceding vowel has 
become a glide-vowel — (mjlk), sometimes (mjulk). 

949. (e)=(i)e,a8 in (west, best) went, lre*(. (2} a, aBin(meni) 
mflny. {3) * (i) in (/erif) sheriff. (4) ^, as in (dred) dreml. 
(5) e, as in (frend}_/>ieflf/. (6) », as in (beri) hv-ry. 

650- 8B = (i) a. as in (msen) man. (2) c, as in (jTieJ) i/irefh, 
thrafh. (3) (I in (stripp) xfrap. Tends to [ in Vg. 
T 2 



I 



» 



9S1. ii=(t) «, aa in {txi\)full. (i) o, as in (/tid. wild) dex/J, 
w€nUJ. (3) ■ in (kod) w*/!/. (4) o, as in (fut) foot. 

652. o=(i) c. as in (lot) tot. (2) a, as in (wont, boU) tni. 
Mail. (3) p in (hot) ^e/. 

953. ai=(i) i, as in (Iw/) /»/>. (2) ii, as in (braid) bride. 
(3) I'i, as in (br&it) hriykt. (4) ^ in (braiar) Iniar. Broadened 
to 3f-, JX', JX' in Vg, the second element being often obscured— 
jv Before (1) it is almost completely absorbtni in Vg, vSt 
being ConfoBed with marU. 

854. aa=(i) », as in (bans) kotue. (2} vk in (danti) 
dfiiighly. Becomes p in Vg. 

856. ij = (i) «, as in (bij, strijt) he, tlreet. (3J f . as in (ijst) 
eiut. (3) /, aa in (ijt) eat. In Vg the first element is lowered, 
BO that tbe diphthong approximates to (ei). 

858. ei = (i) a, &s in (neim) name. (2) ai, as in (del) <%. 
{3) ei. as in (5ei) they, (4) ei. as in (bei) hai/. (5) ^*, u in 
(klei) e/c^^. In Vg the first element is broadened to l,, so that 
this diphthong b confused with St (ai), except when this latter 
is broadened (953). 

867. uw — (i) o. as in (kuwl) cool. (2) w, as in (stawp) 
ttoy). (3) V in (bruwz) hrviie. (4) eu, as in (struw) tirev. 
(5) ev, as in fgmw) ffrew. Becomes tr> in Vg. 

868. juw = (i) a, as in (tjuwn) tune. (2) eu, as in (njuwt) 
Jifir/. (3) fii, as in (njuw) new. (4) fu, as in (ijuw) y?». 
Becomes nXi in Vg initially, Td non-initially, as in (nuw) new, 

859. ou = (i) f>, as in (stoun) tfone. (3) c', as in (koul) cod. 
(3) (■;, as in (wouk) woie. (4) ou, as in (fioim) flown. (5) »(/). 
as in (frtuk, boult) folk, loll. (6) On, as in (flou) ,?/oic. (7) 
(ia, as in (slou) *fow. Becomes ^i) in affected, ]» in Vg speech. 
Weak (ou), as in n7rroir, becomes (3) in Vg. 

860. oi = (i) 01, as in (vuis) roice. (2) S (i) in (boil) 60U sK 
681, aft=(i) a, as in (graaa, haad, haaf) ^ragt, harri, half, 

(1) e{r), as in (staar) dar. Broadened to jt, jt in Vg. 

862. 99 = (l) )>(i(>), asin (bsatj, baadn) Si>c^, iun/fn. (2) <r, as 
in (99]>) earli. (3) tif, as in (taaf) /«//■. (4) »/■ in (waad) teonl. 

863, i8 = fi) cr, as in (stiar) *tor. (2) fr, as in (niar) near. 
(3) fV, as in (apiar) »pear. 

u=(i) ^''(?), as in (hfsr) iair. (2) rr, as in (lar) err. 
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3) dr, as in (swtor) ^wear. (4) fler, as in (U9r)fair. (5) «>, as 
in ("Ssar) t/ieir. (6) fir, bs in (sttoz) */aj>*. 
866. ue=^, as in (muar) moor. 

866. jue=«r, as in (kjusr) (?f^r^. 

867. o=(i) auj as in (dro) draw. (2) fl(/), as in (fol, wok) 
fiiU, walk, (3) («7)a, as in (woter, worn) water, warm. (4) (tt^M^), 
Eis in (Jrwot) thwart. (5) (>r, as in (hos) i<v*tf. (6) ^r in (hos) 
hoarse. (7) owr, as in (foti) forty. (8) (w(A), as in (kof, )70t) 
row^/i, thought. (9) ^ in (brod) Jroa^?. 

868. oe=(i) OTy as in (foor) for. (2) ^, as in (mo8r) more. 
(3) (^, as in (bifoor) before. (4) w^r, as in (fo9r)/o«r. 

The (9) is dropt when a cons, follows: cp (bifoa) with 
(-bi forit) before it. 

869. The characteristic feature of the LE vowel-system is 
its diphthonging of all the earlier long monophthongs. The 
diphthonging of (ei) and (ou) was first noticed by Smart in 
1836, but it is probably older, as it occurs also in American 
E., which still pronounces !♦, !♦ for our (ij, uw). The broaden- 
ing of (ei, ou) to (aij k\x) is not old : it was almost unknown 
thirty years ago, but is now beginning to push its way into 
educated speech. 

CONSONANTS. 

870. The following is the LE cons.-systein : 

h - - - f, s, J f , wh 

k - t, tj - p 



— 


J 


r 

1 
d, dj 


«, z, 5 


V, w 


g 


— 


-- 


b 


9 


— 


n 


— 


m 


— 


— 




W, 8, 2 


>, 


Q 


— 


D, oe 


— 


D 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


(?) 


00 

CD, CDe 


W,8, 6 


>, 


Q 


— 


— 


D 


J 


— 


1 


— 


r 
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871. The LE consonant-syBtem differs comparatiyely little 
from ihe MK The ME back open c, o, e: are wanting, and 
ME ri, g have developed into oe, (De. LE has also devdoped 
a voiced (J) by the fronting of older (z), as in glazier. 

872. Otherwise the main changes are the loss of initiil 
oonss. before another vowellike conss., as in LE (n)=ME it-, 
gur^ (r)=ME arr-, and the dropping of (r) when not followed 
by a vowel, the last being a specially LE change. 

873. In Vg — as also in most of the LE dialects (but not xo 
Scotch, Lrish, American and Australasian) — (h) is dropt, being, 
on the other hand, sometimes retained or added before an 
emphatic vowel. Li Vg — as also generally in Southern StE— 
(wh) is levelled under (w). Vg always, and StE often, level 
final (9) under (or), adding an (r) before another vowel as in 
(ai'dier ov) idea of. Vg treats (aa, o) in the same way, as in 
(aar -ai doun nou) ni, / do not Jtuow, Vg changes final weak 
(g) to (n), as in (drarin) drawing. The older Vg (w) for (v) is 
now extinct 
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FIRST WORD-LIST. 

(OLD-MIDDLE-MODEKN.) 



lie following list is intended to include the majority 
' the words of OE or Scand. origin still in common use. 
The first column gives the OE forms, Scand. words being 
marked J, Words which do not occur at all in OE, or do not 
occur in the fonn in which they are here given are marked*. 
Words whose later form-changes are irregular, owing to 
external influences, are marked f. Tho second column gives 
tiie ME forms, if possible, those of the Ormulum, which are 
m&rked |. The third column gives tho present spelling. 
The fourth column gives the present pronunciation, words 
more or loaa obsolete in colloquial speech being marked f- 

The notes give the various forms for the four periods— Old, 
Middle, Modern, and Living — each period being separated by 
a dash. If the first note is preceded by a dash, it applies to 
the Middle period, and so on. When the name of a text eto 
is not preceded by any form, it refore to the heading of ite 
period ; thus in i F-P means that eamti is tho form in that 
text, while the note on 7 refers to the second (ME) column, 
ME forms which occur in unambiguous rhymes aie marked f 
in the notes, or else a specimen rhyme is given, the rhyming 
words being joined by (:). MR forms in ( ) are from some 
other than the chief msr fi^om Lay.^, AR', from any ma but 
Ellesm, of Ch. MnE forms in ( ) are transcriptions of the 
phonetic spellings of tho phonetic authoritiee. 

The OE forma are aiTangod primarily under their vowels in 
the following order : a (se, ea), i, e (g, eo), u, y, o, ce ; a, ve, A 
( = non-WS u), e (cb), ea, Co, 1, u, y, 6. Scand. el and oy go 
under eg, Scand. pu under 6. The words are then arranged by 
the cons, which follows the vowel, and lastly by tho first 
cons, that precedes the vowel, both in tho following order : 
h-, r, hr, 1, hi, ]>, a, w, hw, f ; uc, ng, n, m ; c, -h. g, t, d, p, b. 



I 



28o 



HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



a (8D, ea). 



earun vb farm 

VP. aran Du , Ru. — faren, are Hv. arn AUP, fare And, for IfortJL (ii^l. 
ofSeand, era), ar Tif.— (aar, ar) 0. (er) not (eer) Jn. (er) J9cA. (eer) 
Fr. (»r) iS*— (e9r) ty. 

hara hare hare heer 

hsring hering herring herli} 

sneare anare snare sneer 

5 Bc«Br sn (?) share (plough)8hare planjeer 

scaru share share Jeer 

' tonsure.* landfloefiru * territory * Grein. 

st8Br 

— alto Btare. 

starian 

sp8Br(stftn) 

10 sparian 

wflBr adj 

— war : bar prt, Balthasar Ch, 
wax(e)nian wamien warn 

* take care/ ' avoid* (aa) Bll. (a) G. (oo) EO, Beh, Sh. 

faran ffarenn fJEtre feer 

mare mare (nlght)mare 

15 caru care care 
(f«a) Cp. 

•fceorig tcharij chary 

• (lueruloua * — ' mournful/ * sober/ infl. of caru. 
bsBr adj bar bare 

{bare 
bore 

aUo ba?r — bar Ld. iber, bear (a) iMy. bare : J)are, berigere CM. bar: 
Issakar, ber : Asser, bor GE. beer : heer ( — hir), medsageer, ba(^a)r CA. 



Sterling 


starling 


staalii) 


staren 


stare 


steer 




spar 


spaar 


sparen 


spare 


speer 


twarr 


ware 


weer 



bflBr prt 



fbarr 



won 



naitmeer 
keer 

tjeeri 

bear 

tbeer 
bor 



bare: faro TM. 
dearr vb 
- -Mire CM. 



tdarr 



dare 



deer 
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20 peaxroo park paxk paak 

bsrlio sf tbarrli J barley baali 

usuallif bfre — beerlic Ld. bftrlic Bent, barli(ch) Wid. burly Ch. bere 
Jy., CJf.— (barloi) G. (») Ld. 

bars baoe bass bflM 

aJUh, 

arwe ar(e)we arrow asrou 

arwan 'catapaltas* Aldhgl; from 01 ^r, pi 9rvar. earlitr OE aerig 

0-ET, earh Grein (»ru) Pr, (sero) Ld. 

Bi>earwa sparwe sparrow Bpaarou 

25 nearu narwe narrow xmrou 

gearwe ^arwe yarrow Jaarou 

gearwe sfpl gere gear tg^ier 

g^rwan, pri g^rede vh. 01 g9rvi, pi gj^rvar, uhence the ME g. — gseren pi 
Lay. — (giir) Cp etc. 

be(a)rwe barow(e) (wheel)barrow barou 

httrfest therrfeast harvest x haavlst 

• autumn ' — a rare — e, a Td. 

30 am prt trann ran r»n 

oTuVP^eWS. tkmllu.—iniiCM,OE,Hv. ron Kath. ^amPPljyuiiAy.; 
by anal, q^eamian etc. 

geeamian emien earn een 
(eern) Cp. (uern, jom) Ld, 

feam feme fern feen 

geam S^ni yam Jaan 
(jaarn) BU. (a) G. 

earm tamn arm aam 
(»8erm) Bch, Sh. 

35 hearm harm harm haam 

— herm Lay., AR. 

swearm swarm swarm swom 
(swoorm) Bch, 8h. 

wearm twarrm warm wom 
(a) BU. (00) Cp, EO, Beh, 8h. 

earo sf tarrke ark aak 

«rce-bi8oop aroh- arch- aatj- 

— also erce-, ene-. 

40 steare tstarro stark staak 

spearoa sparke spark spaak 

mearo sf tmerrke mark maak 

' boundary.* meardan ' mark.* marc * mark ' (coin) ITF8 from 01 m^rk— 
merke /ram 01 m^ki. Ch has merk ' mark * and mark * coin.' 

tb9rk bark bark baak 

mearg marou marrow mnrou 

— nieari Jul. mary(mery) Ch. 



ijs'^,^:! ;e js^iSLL^ i^icsz 



■«ti 



'*? ■*! Jn. 




*'^^^ 



7 ^& 




« tM. 



» 



-*•• 



-an 



5' fiMidi 



ir •/, 



A- 



X<^ ?-tri 



i^r. 






Ci— » G. 






^ 
? 



-lJ--'» OZ. TTif'.TZi 



"VW. 



:•*» L< c 



b?jd^:i 



^bridjLle 



jkad. 






haap 

Jaap 

wop 

wop 

eU 



bridjd braidi 

alder older 

65 IbiJ rL. sale sale aeil 

szdaI amal small sizial 

sccl vb tshall shall Jeel 

Bcalu shale scale skeil 

' busk ' — a/«o acaic 6y i»/. 0/ Fr Mcale. 

•calu Eoole 8cale(8) skeil 
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■ta9l-wir}>e stalewur]>8 

* serviceable * — stalwor)> later, 

> t'^'^-lu^ot walnote 

(wooln«t) Beh, Sh, 

Ix^Al whal 

— qual : withal, hwel : wel Hv. pi fw 

tBl{o)d t&ld 

n^hte-gale nihtegale 

talu tt&le 

* enumeration * {tee&\) Cp, 

5 cUdl td&le 

aU taU 

awl, aU HVg, 

haUsf halle 

8taU tBtaU 

'standing/ 

wall twall 

wawl 8b, 

o fkllan t&llenn 
flBiwl HVg. faull Td, 

toeallian oallen 

Orein; late, 01 kalla caul Sb, 

galla tgalle 

gallede galled 

'galled* {of hone*). 

{tallswa also 

tall8(e) as 

— (e)al8wa, als(e) Ld. al8(w)o, ase Kt. a8(e) (alae) AR. als North, fals 
'also' Ch. 

CeOs t^EdlB fieOse 

late; from Lat, or Fr. 

$5 salu salwe sallow 

£ien. salwes. 

swalwe swalwe swallow 
(8w»lu) Pr, (swooloo) Beh, (swoloo) Sh, 

walwian walwen wallow 
(wwloo) Pr, Beh, (woloo) Sh, 

£alu fE^we &llow 

' pale * ; ffen. falwes. 
malwe malwe mallow 

^o oalu oalwe callow 

gen, calwes. 
half thallf half haaf 

(haolf, hoof, hoopeni) (?. (hoof) Cp, Jn. (hssBpeni) halfpenny Jn. 

(h<e»po» halfpennyworth Ld. (hsesef, heepini) Ben, (h««f, heepeni) 
Sh — (heipni, hselpiu) halfpenny, Ualpin. 



stalwart 


tstolwet 


walnut 


wo(l)net 


whale 


wheil 


slle North,, TM, 




(sheep)fold 


fould 


nightingale 


naitiijgeil 


tale 


teU 


dale 


tdeU 


all 


ol 


hall 


hoi 


staU 


stol 


wall 


wol 


fall 


fbl 


call 


kol 


gaU 


gol 


galled 


gold 



al-8wft 



olsou 



fols 

saslou 

8W0I0U 

wolou 

fiBdlou 

nuelou 
kflBlou 



2^4 



HisTorr or isgusb wcn^s. 



rr.tsA 



C^Jm,n, 



— cMKt m 



lai. 



:QF.-^i 



95 



I 



;/rmmOI 



ma, Jm, 



OA 



• « 



: ir. (w»k) (^ /., 



lOO waleui i 

omle c(h)mSk Aalk tjok 

— ciialk Wid, duOke, ealk« Pnmuat. ck mui<# to A/ ep vm/ct old- 

tMlo biOke bralk 

'yogm*W01. Ulean • bttpc' 0/ Inik ' boun.* 
•alh salwe 



bok 



gal]ow(8) 


gAloiia 


tallow 


taslou 


halt 


bolt 


salt 


6olt 


malt 


molt 


old 


ould 



'willow/ 

galga galwe 

'jSmUt) E8,Bch,8h, 

105 t«ilg taluh 

'dye' — Prompt. 

halt adj thallt 

(oo; Ld. 

•alt tsallt 
» 6'm. (00) a, Pr, Cp, Bch, Sh. 

malt malt 
(mftlt) G. (00) Ld. 

aid tald 

owld JIVy. (oould) G. (oold, ould) W. (ould) Pr. (oould /«, 

(00) Lrf. 

1 1 o alder- mann tallderrmann alderman oldeman 

haldan thaldenn hold hould 
howld IlVg. (oou) O. (ou) Pr, Cp. (hould, vphould) l?cA. (00) Sh. 

salde prt tsalde sold sould 

(oou) mi. (ou, 00) W. (ou) Cp. (ou) Bch. (00) iSA. 

ftddan folden fold fould 

oald tkald oold kould 

— oh«ld, ohold lies'— (ou, oou) 6m. (oou) 0. (00, ou) W. (ou) PrjCp. 
(ou) Boh. (00) 5A. 

1 1 R talde prt ttalde told toxUd 
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bald tbald bold bould 

(ou) Sm, (oou) &. (00, on) W, (ou) Cp. (oou) Jn, (00) Ld, Sh, 

(on) Befi, 

hra]>or cp ra)>er rather raaSer 
(raaCer) O — vg (reitfer). 

tl9>sf — lathe leiS 

hw»)>er t^rhe]>}>r whether wheSer 

SB, e Bu, — we'Ser (wa]»er) Lay. wheder TM ; weder ilu€?. are weak formi, 

o fJBBipm smf fiulme ibthom tBe/Sem 

-—dUo fedme. Yejnne Lay, fathom : com TM. — (fieddm) Ld^ Bch, 
(fee'Sdm) Sh, 

cwBBip prt towa]>]> quoth tkwou}> 

— cweO AR, quoO Jtd. cod (coih) CM. qua9, quad G'i?. quod PPl^ 
C^— (kof) rel ^kwo» G^. (koo)>) /«, ^5^. c>'wo» l^cA. 

p»)> pa]> path paa]> 
(we) Cp, BcA, /SA. 

bcB}> en tba}>]> bath baa]> 

(!»» bath, (b8B»))) Bath ixi. (ae) Bc^. (seap) 5A. 

ba}>ian ba]>en bathe beitS 

5 ^ba}>a8k baaken bask baask 

' bathe oneself/ 

tina]>k ina]>ek mawk(iBh) mokij 

' maggot* — later ma(a)k. 

hadsel hasel hazel heizl 

wcBB i*was8 was wo8 
(wa«) Sm, EL (was) G. (o) Cp, Ld, Sh. (00) l?cA. 

gr»s tgress- grass graas 

WS gere, pi grasu. gers Du. graei- Ru. — grafl, gnes Lay, gresess pi 0. 
ress, griss North, gers ily. 07 gras, ODan. gr^i — (a") G, (grsesopor) 
Tn. (») JW, Bch, Sh. 



30 grasian 




grasen 


graze 


greiz 


glss 




glas 


glass 


glaas 


— e AR, Ay, 
















glazier 


gleijer 


(3)W. 










btaBs 




bras 


brass 


braas 


— eAR,Ay, 










brasen 




tbrasenn 


brazen 


breizn 


'ofbraas/'bold 


• 








35 blflBse 




blase 


blaze 


bleiz 


* torch.' 










assa 




tasse 


ass 


aas 


(as) Bll. 


(sBs) Beh, Sh, 






mssse 




tmesse 


mass 


m»s 


— tmes(8e) North. 


fmesse Ch. fmas 


(se) AllP, Aml- 


-(a,e)^m. {m) Bll. 


»80 




ash 


ash 


«J 


the tree — asche, 


esche Prompt, — aishe, 


, aiss Sb, 
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Kortk^ AQP. MAtm (awbeii) Ck. awebe IFu^.— Mdn U 



SWL. Mi Sb. 

140 tnak xaah nwh nej 

hbBst last last laast 

'load'— «Pro«j»f. 

wsaean twaaahenn weah woj 

— wnK ^^. weah TJf. wandioi IFtW.— waks ^. (o) Mg, lA, % 

flawieo — flaak flaaak 

flaze /afe. 

nuBae — inaah maj 

roaxwyrt Ia/«— (miij) meMh ^0. Cc) C/», Btk, SJL 

145 w gatm twaaatme waist weiat 

fieat tfluat iaat &ast 

— m, e, a Lajr. a, e North, e i4/7P. 

testan tfkaatenn fiaat fkaat 

fiMtenian tfSMatnenn fiurten faaan 

— « Jul, A UP, tJJr. OJ fetU • &sten '— (fem) /», Sk. (fewto) PcA. 

maMt mast mast xnaast 

* of ship.' 

niAst maat mast maaat 

iwiiui m. 

150 ^kasta casten cast kaast 

— kesten (ea) AR. casten (keasten") Jul. keste Ay. kest prt: fa 
M/I, e, a CM. cart : last, kert : rest TM. fa, fe SEC. a fl 

And. e All P. fa Ch- [a) Q. ^aeae) Cp. 

castel tkasstell castle kaasl 

* village.* 'castle' Chr. 1052. A Winchct^ifr charter of 931 has 

Btanceaatla as a boundary — k^esl) Ld, ^'A. — ;kae8tl' Bch. 

baBst bast bast baBst 

eespe aspe aspen aaspin 

— in aspen leef (Ch) aspen is an adj ; cp linden. (aspin' 

(apspan) Jn. 

hfldspe haspe hasp haasp 

155 wadsp waspe wasp wosp 

wcpfs Cp, weeps Ef. woeps, weaps, waesp Wgl (a) G. (?o,t Bch. (i 

— wops r^. 

awel awel awl ol 

aho /t-l— eawles Knth. owel OX, pointing to OE awel. f oules Ch 
p/aules^i?. al.le) Wicl. 

clawu tclawwess claw klo 

clea VP — clawe pi ON. cl.uun pi Ay. claw, cle Prompt, claw 
W'lW.— (au) Sm. 

thabban thabbenn have hsBv 

hafa imper. — habben. hauen inf. Z<f— (baav) Sh. (hav) BU. 
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tbe-habbaa 


behaven 


behave 


biheiv 


• enclose.* 








$h9fh sf 


havene 


haven 


heivn 


— haerene, hafene Lay, 






hafoo 


havek 


hawk 


hok 


— hauk Ch. 








llTflBfil 


raven 


raven 


reivn 


IWS hremm. 








^Blafira 


slaveren 


slaver 


slflBver 


Bcafan 


shaven 


shave 


Jelv 


8t8Sf 


tstaff 


staff 


staaf 


— (») 8m, 


(8b) Bch, Sh, 






BtaDui pi 


tstafiBSB 


staves 


Bteivz 


wafian 


waven 


wave 


weiv 


^vafira 


waveren 


waver 


weiver 


nafti 


nave 


nave 


neiv 


naibla 


nav(e)le 


navel 


neivl 


— noule Be^t, 








nafo-gftr 


nauger 


auger 


oger 


— a2«o nayegor. 








c«f 


tchafiT 


chaff 


tfaaf 



ceaf, pi c(e)afa W8 (sb) Bchy Sh. 

c»fer cheaffer (oock)chafer tjei&r 

ceafor W8 — TrevtBa, 
^crafian craven crave kreiv 

DDcraftd LavDi of JBpr, 01 krafa ' demand * 8&«/, kr^fja vh, 
r5 ^krafla craulen crawl krol 

onafift knave knave neiv 

8cini. Generally onapa, ' boy.* Neither cnapa nor cnafa in Du, and Bu. 
— knape 0. knaye Lay., tJJv. knafe MM, y, y GE, 

g»f prt tsaff, gaff gave geiv 

ea, W8-~^ef AB. gaf ITici. yafXy. yafiutafCA. g%f North , GE, TM. 
gcf : yei AilP — (gey, gen) barbare Cp — (giy) vg, 

Jgrpf sf grave grave greiv 

OE grtBi sfn, 

( thafe]>]> hath fhmp 

\ YuLp has h»s 

hsfe'S, hsiis Du, hmfp Bu.— hayia (has) CM. he]) Ay. hath Ch. 

\o sfter taffterr after aafter 

nefter rafter rafter raafter 

-eAy, 
scoft schaft shaft Jaaft 

crsft tcrafft craft kraaft 

— e Ay. 
ged»ft tdairte deft deft 

* gentle.' * suitable *— defte Be^tf. 



hsafp yb 
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185 hafOe pri thaffde had had 

— hnfde, hefile, hafde, badde, luuied LA, hefde AM. helde, Km 
(ftHde) Lay, badde:i]Adde ON. h*uid (liad) CM\ alwaptwmMi 
hedde Ay, hade : glade AllP, henede, aaede, hadde OR fbd 
fhftde Ch. hftide : saide ( -httfde : negde) Tlf. 

anoor anker 

tn/f. by Lat aiie(h)onk 

aaoldow aadLe 

— also Miclowe. 

j:hanki hanke 

' hasp/ ' clasp.* 

ranc adj traxmo 

* proud.* 
190 hlanc lank 

]>anoian t)>annkenn 

sano prt sank 

■oanca shanke 

Borano prt shrank 

195 stano prt tstanno 

crano cranke 

In CTtLncnia^t— Prompt. 

dranc prt tdranno 

}banki tbannkess p 

01 bakki * bank of river/ * ridge.' 

langx tanngrenn y 

'grief.* 

200 anffel angel 

• hook.* 

hangian hangen 

intr. hOn /r— hongien Lay., A R. hongi Ay, hing North. 
lang tlang long lox) 

o FP, Du., jRu. o, a eWS. a ZTT-S— lannge adv 0. k Ld, o J 
AR, Best., Ch. o, a Ay. a North, lunij adv And — (logger) re\ 
(logar) W. — (IflBi), leii)) Lang, Laing are North, and Sc.formt. 

ge))rang sn )>rang throng )>ror| 

}>wang t))wang thong })oq 

— thwong Wicl., TM. thong aUo. 

205 sang sb tsang song sox) 

— zang, o Ay. song : along ^i Ch. song : among Tjlf. 

sang prt sang sang saBi) 

— sang : emang TM. soong : stroong Ch. 

Strang tstrang strong stroi) 

sprang prt tsprang sprang spr»i) 

Jvrang twrang wrong rog 

— mid wrange $h Ld — wronnge Td, 

( t(a)mang among eman 

210 on-gemang j \ / " ~« j 

( amanges amongst emai)st 



anchor 


aBXjksr 


andLe 


»X|kl 


hank 


lUB^k 


rank 


r»X|k 


lank 

thank 

sank 

shank 

shrank 

stank 

crank 


l»i|k 
J>»i)k 

88BX)k 
JlBl|k 

/r«i|k 
8tei|k 
krai|k 


drank 
bank 


draijk 
b»X|k 


anger 


»x)ger 


angle vb 


•ggi 


hang 


h»i| 
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ininong Da, — enmang Ld, omang, (a)iiiangb, mang North, among 

ARf Best., Harl. ameoges KS. amang Ay. emong:a song TM 
— (o)(?. {ji)BL 

mangere manffere -monger maijger 

4Sraxig — gang g»i) 

a Seand. form which disfiaeed the OE g^nge ' troop.* OS gang had only 
the sense of * going/ * gait ' etc. 



tang(e) 


tange 


tongs 


tOI|B 


tbanga 




bang 


b»i) 


5 h»nep 


hemp 


hemp 


hemp 


also henep. 








lane 


lane 


lane 


lein 


Bliekl. Som. 


— also — (tf«d) Cp. 






]>anon 


)>ennes 


thence 


Sens 



— )>anon, ]>e(o)nen Ld. )Mmene, ]>(e)onene, l>(e)onne, )>enne Lay. )x>n- 
ne : monne ON, )»eonne Kath, pdimea Ay, themieB Ch. thine MU. anal, 
of heonon. 

8wan swan swan swon 
{M)Bch. {o)Sh. 

wanian wanien wane wein 

(«e) Cp. 

!0 hwanon whennes whence whens 

— hwanene, o Lay. hweon(e)ne Jul. hwannes Ay. nihennes Ch. anal. 
of heonon — (i) Mg, 

fSema vane vane vein 

* banner * — Ch. fajne Prompt. — (faan) ' weathercock * Sm, 

manu mane mane meln 

(e«o) Cp. 

manig tmani(j) many men! 

o Da.., Ru. a, a, e IWS — muni La^f.^ AR. niony A UP, And. mani Ay., 
North, many Ch, also meni ; anaL of snig (?) — (a) 0. (e) C, (ouone) 
tometimea Jn. (see) Ld. (e) Beh. (e) 8h, 

oran oran(e) crane krein 

— cnm Lay. crane injl. of Seand. trnni ? 

gsnit 

tbeln 



s5 ganot 
— Prompt. 




g^ante 


gannet 






bana 




bane 


bane 


trannsaka 




ransaken 


ransack 


spann prt 




span 


span 


spannan 




spannen 


span 


30 wann adj 




wan 


wan 


(») Beh, Sh, 






fiann 




fEtn 


fan 


' winnowing- 


fan/ 






mann 




tmann 


man 


cann vb 




tcann 


can 


canne 




canne 


can 



spaan 
spsn 
+won 

£GBn 

nuen 

k»n 

k»n 



u 
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235 be-flrann prt 
tannian 
panne 
gebann 
an-filt(e) 



tbigaan 

tannen 

panne 

(i)ban 

anvelt 



bigu 



tan 
pan 
ban 
anvil 



p«n 
ban 
auLvil 



wont 

aand 
)Xrf. 



— anefelt, anefeld, anfeeld Wicl. aUo anvylt. 
240 antefh antem anthem ttnjiim 

,)), t; Ld, 

{vanta wanten want 

— wontin Jul— .00) Beh. (o) Sh. 
and tannd and 

— aiit Martjf., Iiay, an Lay.^ QE, Ay, — iui(d) Td, ( 
and-8waru tanndaware answer 

undriuere aec. Dm., aiidsuaii Rti, andswarian, -orian rb WS. ondawM 
VI*. o, e Du. a, a^, eo Bn. — anndswere aiUo 0, aen(d^«were, eu- i 
autiHwere Kid. — ^auawer) non '^aumuer', G, (saser) Cp etc, 

hand than(n)d hand hand 

— o Lay., AB, GE. a. o Ay. a North. 00 Wid. o, a Ck — a, 
^)is>iuem) ' baiidsomo * /» — (h8ens9m\ 

245 handel thanndlennvb handle 

y^luenl' Jh. 

land tland land 

— oa Prod, o o> Wici. — londe Td. (ae) Cp. (Uenlord 

(la;ul3d,\ 

tsand sand saand 

tstanndenn stand etiend 

tstrand strand strsnd 

twand wand ^rond 



hamdl 

l»nd 

'landlord' « 



250 



sand 
standan 
strand 
:v9nd 



;u^) Beh. ,0) ^A. 

wandrian wandrien 

— — (woondir) Beh. (wonddr ; iSh. 



candel 



candel 



(kienl) * c;indlo ' Jn. 

gandra gandre 

band sn tbandess pi 

— bande pi Ld. boonciis Wicl. 



.)0 



brand 
hamor 
lama adj 
^sami 
scamu 
260 stamrian 
fram 
a Ep., IWS. 

nama 

[eeo' Cp. 



brand 

hamer 

lame 

tsame 

tshame 

stameren 

fi[*am 



wander 

{candle 
cannel(coal) 

gander 
bond 

brand 

hammer 

lame 

same 

shame 

stammer 

firom 



o Du.f Bu. — a Z>/, Kath.f f//**, Ay. o, 
tn&me name 



^ronder 

kaandl 
luenl 

gfionder 
bond 

brsBnd 

hsBmer 

leim 

seim 

Jeim 

stadmer 

frora 
"a") Lay. o, 

neim 
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Samen gamen game geim 

— gomen Lay., AR, geme, pi gemenes Ay, fgSme Ch, gam TM, 

hamxn sf hamme ham hsm 

5 ramm tramm ram r»m 

B^umm prt Bwam swam swsm 

(») 0. («b) Bch, Sk. 

crammian crammien oram kr»m 

— cremmin Prompt. 

*8tampian stampen stamp stomp 

pil-stampe * pestle.' 
* cramp crampe cramp krsmp 

crompeht, * folialiB/ JFOL 
'o lamb tlamb lamb Imsfx 

l&mbe Td. (lam) G. 

'WBznb sf twambe womb wuwm 

— wombe Lay., AR, Ay,, AllPt Ch, wauibe North, wame : came CM 
— (womb) 8m, (^wuum) Bt, Cp, Bch, 6h, (uum) Jn. (woom) Dyche, 

camb tcamb comb koum 

(koom) G, (kuum) Jn'EO, (koom) Bch, Sh, 

acan aken ache eik 

(aatp BuU, (hedaatj) O, (seek) vb Br. (eek) Bch, Sh. 9bU. ^e, ME 
eche. itffi ache, which was formerly pron, (eitj), is a blending of acan 
and fee. 

fldcer aker acre eiker 

75 CBcem sn akem acorn eikon 

— acorii Ch. inf. of com — (seflBkom) Cp. 
race rake rake reik 

Uak lak(k)en vb lack l»k 

* defective.' 
lacu lak(e) lake leik 

Wore, charier of 944 — lRk.^wii Fr lac. 
]>ao ))ak thatch pmtj 

blending o/>ak and the vb peochen from OE^^pctaa. 

lo sacu tsake sake seik 

'strife.' O/ff^k'sake.' 



^rannsaka 


ransaken 


ransack 


rsnsaBk 


slsc 


slak 


slack 


slak 


slacian 


slaken 


slake 


sleik 


* grow slack.' 








snaoa 


snake 


snake 


sneik 


B5 scacan 


shaken 


shake 


Jeik 


sceaool 


scakel 


shackle 


J»kl 


stacu 


stake 


stake 


stelk 


sprsc prt 


tspaoo 


r spake 
( sx>oke 


tspeik 
spouk 



— spoke by anal, of pie sprocen. 

U % 
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on-wacan ^raken ^sirake weik 

290 ft-wiBonian twaconenn waken weikan 

twlaou leuke liike(^irar]n) luwkwam 

— wlech Jul. luke Lay. Ibeuc Ay, hUnding of wlaco * lukewm' 1 
gehlfiow ' ronnjr/ ' warm.' 

tflaki flake flake fleik 

(«») Cp. 

naood tnakedd naked neikid 

maoian tmakenn make meik 

— imper, mace 0, 

295 maoode prt tmakedd made meid 

— makede Ld, Lay^i AR. made : brSd PC. maden pl^ imaked pie 
made, ymad Ay. made (aa), ymaad Ch. 

$kaka cake cake keik 

oraoian oraken crack krek 

' refund ' (kraakt) • spUt ' G, 

cwadan cwaken quake kweik 

ttaoan ft&kenn take teik 

Chron. 1072. ic betsBoe (insequar feraa) in jElf. CoU, about 1 000 
iaka. 

300 baBo tbaoo back bsk 

— o baoch - on beec adv 0. 

bacan tbakenn 

braac prt tbraoo 

blsBC blak 

gelaBccan tlacchenn 

* eeizv; *— litche sh Prompt. 

305 saacc sak sack ssk 

IWS Bacc— sek North., AllP, TM; 01 s^kk. fsakke Ch. 

wsoce tweoche watch w^otj 

—a C^— waitche Sb. (00, o) Cp. (o) EO, Ld, Sh. (00) Bck. 

8BZ sf taxe axe alia 
ags Sh. (aks^ O. 

ffixl axel axle aaksl 

* Bhoulde:.' rox = * axle '—infl. of 01 gxull or Fr aUsel ?— (ekstril * axlt 

Cp. 

wadxan +wax(x)enn wax tviradks 

— waxeraxee CA. a TM. 'Jwoxcn' p/r Lay. 

310 W89X wax wax wasks 

cTd. ^ve) hi. 

flaBx flax flax flasks 

gesash prt tsahh saw sa 

ea WS. aery*, m T)u. Wy &i Hu.—B^ih Lay , AR. saw North. 

GE. 865 All P. py^ And. ze^ Au. fsagh TM. +8eigli, faa' 

Baie, 813 Wicl- ^sau; tsm. (soo) G, Cp. 

dre(a)hnian — drain drein 



bake 


beik 


(brake 
( broke 


tbreik 


broiik 


black 


blaBk 


latch sb 


laBtJ 
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adhta tehhte eight eit 

— eshte L(f, Lay. ahte (ea) /«{. eihte (ea) AR, e3te Ay, a North., 
TM—{adxt) G. («it) Pr, (ee, 8b®) Lrf. 

5 eahto)>a tehhtexinde eighth eitp 

•'-esihtu^f eihtu^ AR, e^tende Ay, ahtand North, egtende QE. 
»3tJ)e AUP. ei^tith, eijte IFicZ.— (aixt) (?. (ee[>) JcA. (eet))) ^A. 

hleahtor lahter laughter laafter 
(laahtep) Sm, (looter) Jn — (laaftfor) vg, 

talahtr slahter slaughter sloter 

O/sl&tr. 

teht prt fiaht fought fbt 

—a North., AllP', iaiight C^— (feuht) Sm. (foot) Jn, fought /rom p/<? 
fohteD. 

miBhte prt fmihhte might malt 

» VP, Dm., Rit, ea, «, e tflTfi'. i IWS—tk Jul, a (i) Lay. i AR, 
fi, n, o North, moucte : douthe ( = dohte) Hv, ty, +a TM, myghte C'A. 
— ^micht HVg, (moot, med) harhare Cp. 

!0 Jdraht draht draught) ^^^^^ 

* draft J 

01 dratt (droot) Q), Jn, EO, (dneaft) Ld, (drout) Bch, (drout) iSA. 

tagl tajhe awe o 

0^ ^ge — aUo eg^e 0. eie, seie Ld. ei(3)e, »ie (eaye) Lay, aw North. 
eige, +age G^. t©ye, f^we £Zi(C7. awe Prompt., Ch — (au) Sm, (a«, 
aa) Sb, (oou) G^. 

t9gii 8n awene awn on 

* husks/ 

hagu }K>m hawe]>om hawthorn ho)>on 

h»gl haU hail heil 

hegel VP, hagd TFiS— hajel (hawel) Lay, bail Ch, 

25 l»g pi-t ^1^55 lay lei 
{\a\) G.— (leid) vg, 

^lagu lawe law lo 

late OE, from Scand. pi neut, *lagu {01 l9g) (laau) Sm. (lauful) 

BU. (loou, looful) G, 

at-laga ) utlawe outlaw autlo 

at-lah J 

sage sawe saw so 

'serra.' 
sagu sawe saw so 

' saying.' 
30 slsgen ptc tslagenn slain fslein 

SB, e Ep, ae, e Past, sb, a Or. a, e ^fc, e VP, » Du, «, a Ru.— 
slawen Lay,,fHv, slagenifagen GE. 8la(i)n North, islein AR, 
fslain, t*l*kw© C'A. fslayn, fdawen RBC, 

tslSa vb -tsla slay tslei 

■Isegen ptc slee Ck. 

snsgl snail snail sneil 
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«wood.' 

l-wvcUn waggMi w«c 

01 Tag» * wag,* TAgga * oradla*— ^y., J^Fwapl. — (•) U. 

ifMgn "fwa^ii wain 

YTiSwta. 

(ftOr, fiiair, fiOer, fiMlcr) ff . {U»)Cp, (fisMr, fSseer, fo«) /s 

hBg#ii ftan ikin tMn 

rj***^ I fkuiuni ikwn fim 

< r^oloe *— fikinen I^., Norik. an PPI, Cik. 

ii«i^ tnagjleiin vb nail neil 

mag tma{5 may nwt 



magen main main 

(«•) C^ 

on-sngn t(onn^0n again •8<0(l)n 

on-gngnea tonnjenem againat egenat 

imget^g)n eW8. oiige(ft)ii IW8. oiig»(g)]i IHi., Bii. oogoBa I 
^ft), 60y • Ld. ^, M Lay. ai Norik,^ AUP, j-ej XTv. Aje, i 
JlI. agon:on (->in), ageniben (-"bSon), ageia:rBiii 6£L agajn:i 
CA— agaynit (ei) HV^. agejrpe, agayntt, ei, agenato 2VI. (agaioy a^ 
agai]itt)(?. («geii, egeen,g»iiist)/ii. (i^geeiiat) Pr. (mgmat) ZtL (i 
J9e4, <S%— (agin) vff, 

gnagan gnawen gnaw no 

(nboo) Ld, 

tmgl tall tail teU 

(ai) Sm, (ee) Cp, 

d«g ^^^HS <^ del 

pi dagaa— dngee, cbei(g), ddg, dai, pi dagas Ld, pi da^heaa, dagji 
dei, dai pi dawen AR. day, |>2 da^es, daies Ay. fdai, ilke fdau I 
dai, p/ deies ^«#e. — day, dae HVg. (dai, daai, dee) (?. (dsi 
(dfe) Cp. 

dasges-dage daietie daisy deisi 

dagian dawen dawn don 



— later dawnen. 
dragan 



f tdraghenn draw dro 

I draggen drag dr»g 
^-^wed. dragga. 

E^gel payle pail peH 

' gillo ' gl— Prompt. 

brasgen brain brain brein 



Paggig ragge rag 

»ggie (setcwa, eetiger) A^hgl 
■ooaoga _ Bhag fog 
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bagge bag bog 

5 udgde pi-t tsegjde said sed 

■nde IWS. gd D«., J?fc. — fi8e(iMe Zrf. seide Jul. sftid North. se(i:d« 
X/. sayde, seyde CA — (a?, e) G. (e, ee) Jn. 

nuBgden tmajjdenn maid(en) meid(n) 

I WS mmlen maedyn H Vg, • 



»t prp 
hatian 
tl»t adj 
late adv 

o lator 



tatt 

th&tenn 
lat 
late 



} 



later 



{ 



latest 



at 
hate 

late 

latter 
later 
latest 
last 



( tlate(me)st 

1 tlattst 
(IsMBst) Cp. (Isesli) ' lastly ' Jn. 

pmt t]>att that 
ddat//r^,56. 

88Bt prt tsatt sat 

aUo uet-^seet : feet Ch — sate Td. 

sotemes-deg tsaterrdaj^ sat\irday 

also sstresdseg — seterdai (setendai) CM. 

1 5 Jskata sf soate skate 

aflth, 

waster twaterr water 
(waater) BIL (oo) Cp, Jn, Bch, Sh. 

watol watel wattle 
(oo) Cp. (o) Mg, 8k. (ae) Bck. 

hw»t twhatt what 



ot 
heit 

leit 

loter 
letter 
leitist 
laast 

Sat 

8»t 

scBtedi 

skeit 

woter 

wotl 

whot 



— (waet) b^ter (wliet) Jn. (whot) Mg^ Ld. (wMiwet) * somewhat * Jn. 



fJBt 


t&tt 


vat 


vat 


— vet Ay, 








JO firatwan 


firetted ptc 


fret 


fret 


* adorn.' 








Jllat 


flat 


flat 


flat 


crat sn 


tkarrte 


cart 


kaat 


pl cratu. 








clatrian 


olatren 


clatter 


klater 


gat an 


txate, gate 


gate 


geit 



geat pi gatu WS. k, ea Du, ea Iln. — iateward Ld. ^et AR. yate 
North., AUF, yate, gate TM. gate CA— («o) Cp, 

75be-gatprt tblgatt { ^«*^ ^^®^ 

(got got 

ea IT-S— begspt, belset, beiet Ld. bi^eat Lay. bi^ct AJi. bignt:get adv 
GE. 

Itbatna — batten tbatn 

' improve.' 
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hmt 


baft 


baft 


h«t 


ktttm pi LeL fi. 








Iflttsf 


la^pa 

BtL c Bck. m 


laftb 


laa)i 


IH^^'^ 


mattoik 




nuBtek 


380 etMfe) 


kaft 


eaft 


k»t 


gDmfU 


gnaft 


gnaft 


mst 


tattee- 


tatarad ptc 


taftter 


tster 


urttouB JET/dET. 


01 t9Cnir ' ngi^' 






jM iH 1 If^ prati 
'eoBBi^* pred HVg. 'e) Bt. 


pretty 

(i) 8k, 


piiti 


adela 
fifth*— 'addled < 


•del(#y) 


addled 


»d1d 


385 adMe 


adae 


adae 


fl»ds 


"WlmAmn 


laden 


lade 


leid 


hladel 


ladel 


ladle 


leidl 


80d 


sad 


sad 


* ^Sfl^tf) 


*attttod.* 








aadol 


aadel 


saddle 


sa»dl 


. (aehade 

390 aeada \ . .. . 

(ac]iad(e)wB 

aosAdwiui vfr. aUo teed ' riuide.' 


ahadow 


Jeid 
Jsdou 


spade 


spade 


spade 


speid 


vradan 


waden 


wade 


weld 


fieder 


tfaderr 


fjEither 


feaXBT 


— fiuier CA, r3f 
Jn. faeae9ir^ 


— flEaddyr HVg. a, 
Bch. ,ftMe«er) Sh. 


aa Ck. (a, aa) G. 


(»«) Wk. 


nuBdere 


mader 


madder 


m»dar 


395 cradol 


cradel 


cradle 


kreidl 


gsBdrian 
a irS. ea i>i».- 


tgaddrenn 
-a Ld. e -4i?. a, (« 


gather 

CA— gadre Td, 


gsSer 


•'jgiBdre 


ttogeddre 


together 


tege'Ser 


» fr5. », ea 
togidre (e) CA, 


Sorih, — togadere (e 
togedyr, together 


; Lay. e AR, TM. i North 
i<«r/.— togedder, th, dth Td. 


gl»d 


tgladd 


glad 


gUdd 


bfiBd prt 


thadd 


bade 


b«Bd 


bade TV;. 








400 bladd sn 


blade 


blade 


bleid 


^gadd 

'goad.* 


gad 


gadfly 


gaadflai 


apa 


ape 


ape 


eip 


tla)pe-wince 


lappewinke 


lapwing 


l9pwir) 
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lapian 

' lambo.* 



lAp(p)en lap 



^S 



sap 



sap 



— Eep Ay, 
takapa 



tshapenn shape 



l»p 



aasp 



Jeip 



OE soeppan. ie, y WS — sh from OE, shippennd sb 0. schuppinde AB. 
nepp Ay, shapen Ch — ibappes «& pi, Td, ssiapp sb Sh, 

aorapian schrapen scrape 

lUo acrapen, by infi, of Scand. skrapa. 



3p 



stapol 


stapel 


staple 


steipl 


xnaptddor 


mapel 


maple 


meipl 


10 terapa 


gapen 


gape 


geip 


tai>or 


taper 


taper 


teipar 


papol-stftn 


pobbel 


pebble 


pebl 


»ppel 


tappell 


apple 


»pl 


Jhapp 


hap 


(mi8)hap 


h»p 


15 lappa 


lappe 


lap 
lappet 


l»p 
l»pit 


hnappian 


nappen 


nap 


amp 


osBppe 


cappe 


cap 


kop 


(»)Cp. 








Jklappa 


olappen 


clap 


klsdp 


OE daeppetang. 








tsppe 


tap(p)e 


tape 


teip 


20 tsppe 


tappe 


tap 


t»p 


tasppet 


tipet 


tipi>et 


tipit 


— typet (e) Ch, 








tr»ppe 


trappe 


trap 


trflop 


abbod 


abbed 


abbot 


»bet 


— aUo abbod, abbot, the latter by 


infl, of Lat. or OFr, 




aoeabb 


Tscab 
I shab 


scab 


skteb 




shabby 


Jabi 


— Bcab infl. of Seand, : Swed, akabb. 




25 crabba 


orabbe 


crab 


krab 


^gabba 


gabben 


gab(ble) 


g»b(l) 



L 

hire dat. thire her heer 

ylW8^\IA,Jvl, i, e North,, AUP, (hure) PPl, hir(e), hereiswere 
CA— (her, i) O, 

cirice fkirrke church tjaetj 

IW8 oyrce— chirche Jul., Lay, cher(e)che Kt. kirke North., Best., 
AUP. oherche : werche, chirche, chorche, kerke:erke { ^ irk vb) Aud, 
chirche CA— t8(^i)urt8 Sb. (i), (u) vel (yy) Sm, (u) G, 
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whirl 



biroh 



whool 
beotj 



Jhvirfla whirlen 
{e)BlL (i)G. 

430 biroe blrohe 

— a/jo e, u, birke. 

hirde thirde (shep)herd /ep^d 

i, ie eWS. y IW8. eo FP. 10 Du. io, eo i?«.— h(i^erde Ck—shefkmi 
Td. (Jepherd) O. (Jepord), (k©uli»pd) Jm. (Jepiitl) Bck, {j^ 

Bwilian Bwilen swill swil 

' wash.' a/10 BwiUfin. 

:skil8n tskill skill akil 

-^Wl, Hkil An. Bcele, tkele Ay, tkile ^Hkil, skill), oiuchiU (ik^ CM. 
skylle PC. 

mil-dSaw mildeu 

* nectar * — Prompt, meldew Wiel. 

435 ttilprp -ftm 

tiUan tilien 

dile dil(l)e 

bile bile 

tm ille 

—Lay., ON, GE, PC. illep/, adv O. 
440 scilling shilling 

stille tstille 

willa iwille 

wile vh 1 woU Td. (wbI) harbare Cp. (woont) wonH Ld — (wount). 



mildew 


nii14 


til 


til 


till 


til 


dill 


dil 


hill 


bU 


ill 


11 


shilling 


filiil 


still 


stil 


wiU 


wil 



bill en 


bil 


bill 


bU 


* Bword.' 








fyimen 


fylme 


film 


film 


445 seoloc 


silk 


Bilk 


silk 


seolcen, silcen (uJj. 


01 silki — seolke dat. Lay., Ali. 


also selk(c\ 


milce adj 


mylche 


milch 


milJ 


tgunde-swilge 


gnrundeswilie 


groundsel 


graiinsl 


later grundeswylge. 








hilt(e) 


hilt(e) 


hilt 


hilt 


spildan 


spillen 


spill 


spU 


id VP. 11 Or., Dft. 


* destroy/ 






450 wilde 


twilde 


wild 


waild 


milde 


tTTiilde 


mild 


maild 


oild 


tchild 


child 


tJaUd 


(oi^ G. 








cildru pi 


tchilldre 


children 


tjiddrei 



cild Cp, VP, Pafif., Or., Du. cild(ru) jE/cH. cildru i?ff.— children Jul,, 
Ay., Ch. childer North., AllP, TJf— (tfilren) Jfi— older (tfildrin^. 

:tgildi m glide guild gild 

•tribute, feast, guild.' geld 'payment' OE—^Ad, 3^\\i\e •tribute.' silJe 
Lay., gyylde Prompt, 'guild.' geldehalle ;3ilde-; 'guildhall* Ch. 
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5 Bmi]> Bmi\f smith 8mi}> 

"wip twiJ)J> with witJ 
wyth, wy thoat HVg. (w/]>), (wuj>) barbare Cp. 

wijHg wi]>i withy witSi 

wi])^d ' band.* 

fi)>ele fi]>3le fiddle fidl 

tki}>sn tkide kid kid 

^o pi))a pi)''®) pith pi)> 

8i}>]>an tsi)))>exm since sins 

— seo^^n, u Lay. teype Ay. pi)>(en), ri])t>ne8 PPl. mil) en (syn, dthens) 
Ch, •i))en, sen RBC. sythen, nya TM — syns HVg, 

8xni)))>e siDi}>)>e smithy smiSi 

— alio 8mi])i, /rom 01 sinijga through *8nii]nge. 

is vb tiss 
jB,\a HVg. y Sb. (if,) G. 

his thiss 
hyfl, hifl 2rF<7. 

S5 risen ptc trisenn 

]>is(8) t])i8S 
dAyim-g.Sb. 

— ]>i8e, }>ese these SIJb 
(triiz) (7. 

gise yis yes Jes 

ep nero *no.' ise, ese Dm. — ^yus Lay. yes Shoreh., CM — (jis, e) Sm, 
(jiis) Afg, (is) Jn. 



is 


is 


his 


his 


risen 


rizn 


this 


Sis 



wisnian 


wisenen 


wisen(ed) 


wisnd 


]o glysnian 


glis(se)nien 


glisten 


glisn 


(gHsn) Jn. 








xnissan 


iTnissenn 


miss 


mis 


bUsssf 


tbUsse 


bliss 


blis 


hlyw HVg. 








rise 


risohe 


rush 


raX 


— u PPl, Prompt 


resse Ay, 






fiso 


fish 


fish 


fij 


— ^fiflsk 0, from Seand. fisk. 






75 misoian 


mixen 


mJT 


miks 


—from ^mixian. 








disc 


dish 


dish 


dlf 

4 


biscop 


bisiihop 


bishop 


bijep 


— biraoop 0,from 


Seand, bisk up. 






jABtei 


]yistel 


thistle 


]>i8l 


thysaSft. 








wistlian 


hwistlen 


whistle 


whJsl 



later hwistlian by anal, of hwlnan, hwisprian — (whistld) pri G. 

80 wrist sf wriste wrist rist 
(risbsend, rizbsen) wristband Jn — (rizbond). 
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mist 


mist 


mist 


mist 


mlBtel-t&n 




mistletoe 


mialtoa 


iSn'twig*— oii/y 


mistQ. 






gristle 


gristel 


gristle 


grisl 


twiet 


twieten vb 


twist 


twist 


*rope.* 








485 distaf 


diataf 


distaff 


tdistsaf 


wlisp adj 


lispen vb 


lisp 


lisp 


hwispricui 


whispren 


whisper 


whisper 


orisp 


crisp 


orisp 


krisp 


* curly-haired.* 








lifer sf 


Uvre 


liver 


liver 


490 Bife 


sive 


sieve 


siv 


cyue Sb, 








wifel 


wivU 


weevil 


wijvl 



— cUto wevil, 6y anal, of wefan ? — (wiivil) Bt 



elif sn 


olif 


ollff 


klif 


glf 


t(5)iff 


if 


if 


iVP. 1, eDu. IRu^—selJul, yet 


Kt. IfCyiOCA. 




drifen ptc 


tdrifenn 


driven 


drivn 


495 JJ>ri£tBf 


l>rift 


thrift 


]>rift 


siftan 


siften 


sift 


sift 


swift 


tswifPt 


swift 


swift 


tskifta 


tshifftenn 


shift 


jift 


Boyfte Chron, Laud 


1046. 






sorifb sf 


tflhriffte 


shrift 


t/rift 


500 gift sf 


rifte 


gift 


gift 


gift (pretium) Laws of Ine ; 01 gift — yefj^e Ay, 




Jdrift sf 


drifte 


drift 


drift 


sinoan 


tsinnkenn 


sink 


siijk 


slincaii 


Bclynoen 


Rlink 


sliijk 


Borincan 


shrinken 


shrink 


Jriijk 


505 Btincan 


tstinnkenn 


stink 


Btir)k 


winoe 


wynohe 


winoh 


winJ 


wincian 

i Sb, 

wrincle 


winken 


wink 


wiijk 


wrlnkil 


wrinkle 


rir)kl 


wrinkl Sb. 








fine 


flnoh 


flnoh 


flnj 


(finJ) Finch G 


• 






510 twinclian 


twinclen 


twinkle 


twigkl 


twinkl Sb. 








drinoan 


tdrinnkenn 


drink 


driijk 


iSb, 
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hrlBg 

nugHTfj, 

(h)ringan 

iSb. 

Jjing tj)ing 

thing HVg — (nafin) nothing vff. 



ring 
trlDgenn 



[5 singan 

iSh. 

8wingan 
Btiiigan 
springan 
wringan 

20 finger 
oringan 



tsingann 

Bwingen 

tstingenn 

tspringenn 

wringen 

finger 



ring 

ring 

thing 

sing 

swing 

sting 

spring 

wring 

finger 



onnge 

— crenchen (crengen) Marg. — cringe t# a Uending of the 
a weak *crf ngan. 

olingan olingen kling 

* wither.' 

bringan tbrinngenn bring 

i VP, IWS, e Da., elKt, i, e Ru., eWS—e Ay. 
in tinn, i in 

ho ine JtU,, Ag ; from toeak OE innan^yn EVgy Sb. 

linnet 

sinew 
e GE, i Prompt. 

shin 

spindle 



25 linetwige 

sinu sf sinewe 

WS. seona Cp—e Lay. eo Marg. 



scinu 

spinel sf 
(spinl) Jh. 

tin 

30 inn ady, sb 

^skinn 

icynnon Chr. 1075, 
spinnan 
g9winnan 



sohine 
spindle 

tin 

finn 

tskinn 

spinnen 
twinnenn 



wynning EVg. wynn 8h. 



35 



finn sm 
oinn 
be-ginnan 
getwinn 
binn sf 
winter 
40 flint 
minte 
hindsf 
be-hindan 



finne 

ohin(ne) 

tbiginnenn 

ttwinn adj 

binne 

twinnterr 

fiint 

minte 

hinde 

tbihinndenn behind 



tin 

in, inn 
skin 

spin 
win 

fin 

chin 

begin 

twin 

bin 

winter 

fiint 

mint 

hind 



rii) 

rig 

}>ir| 

sig 

swig 

stig 

sprig^ 

rig 

figger 

krinj 
strong cringan and 

klig 
brig 
in 
Unit 

siidu 

i, e WicL 

Jin 

spindl 

tin 

in 

skin 

spin 
"Win 

fin 

tjin 

bigin 

twin 

bin 

winter 

fiint 

mint 

haind 

bihaind 
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hindrian 


hindren 


hinder 


hindir 


545 rind af 


rinde 


rind 


raind 


(win) /«. 








Ilnd sf 


llnde 


f linden 


tlindli 



lime laim 

linden adj — linde tree became linetree, nhence in ike i%ik eeiU. B» 
tree. 

Binder sindir cinder sindor 

einder by con/, with Fr cendre. 

wind "hwind wind * wind 

— — wynde, wyndds Trf. ij Ck. (9*1) G. (»i) Cp, 'vwinmil} j 
'(wMndmil) Sk. 

windan fwinnde(olut) wind ^^aind 

550 tvind-fts windas windlaas iraidlas 

' winding-beam* — -^ (windlss) Ld, (wiulis) Bch. (witiles} 8k. 

^vind'9iiga windowe window windou 

'wind-ejre' — ei«;)»urel (windohe) Ali. windoge OE. wyndowe:vcn 
Ch, 

windwian twinndwenn winnow winou 

findan tfindenn find fednd 

grindan tgrindenn grind graind 
(greintton) Jn — (grainsUn) grindfttone, v^ (grinston). 

555 bindan tbindenn bind 
ij Ck, (oi) a, 

blind tblind 

him thimm 

hym UVg. 

rima rime 

lim sn tlimess pi 

^Um) Sm. 

560 Bcimerian shymeren 

tymriendes (cerulei gurgitis) BoGl. 

tnumol nimel 

* capax ' — iiifi. of r6 niman * take.* 

Bwimman Bwimmen 

grimm tgrimm 

dimm dim 

565 impa ymi>e 

'graft; 

*climban tclimbenn 

clom prt Or. clumben prt pi Chr 1070 i^klaim) G. 

timber ttimmbredd ptc timber 

ic ticc, i I 

aapgdig etc Dfi.— ic, fi North, hie KS. ich Jul, AR. fj, thee'ch : be 
CA~ei, i UVg. ei Sh. (ai) non (ei i G. 

sicol Bikel sickle sikl 



blind 


blaind 


him 


him 


rim 


rim 


limb 


lim 


Bhimmer 


Jimor 


nimble 


nimbi 


Bwim 


Bwim 


grim 


gnm 


dim 


dim 


imp 


imp 


climb 


klaim 



timber 
ai 
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15 



stioe 


Btiohe 


stitch 


stitj 


'stitch (in side}.* 






w 


stioian 


Btikien 


stick 


Btik 


'pieroe,* 'adhere - 


-steke fast Td, 






gestrioen ptc 


Btriken 


stricken 


tstriken 


wioe 


wiche 


wich(elm) 


wit/ 


wicu 


twuke 


week 


wyk 



ailto wucu in WS — wike Lay. wace Ld. woke Ay, wowke, wyke (e) 
CA-(u) Sm, 

fiool flkel fickle fikl 

flioorian flikeren flicker fliker 

< flutter.* 

mioel tmikell much mat/ 

y IW8 hif anal, of lytel— mikel North,, Best,, GE, \Hv, fJiJBC; from 
Seand. mikil. muche(l) Jid, much, mukel AllP, michel K8, moche 
Ay. muche(l) (o) Ch, inekyl, moche Aud. mekjlle, mych TM — (u) 
8m, G, y £f6— (mitjal) Mitchell. 

cicen chiken chicken tjilkin 

cwic tcwico quick kwik 
/ W8 cucu. cucum {and cwicum) nUiO in Paat. 

tioia tike tick tik 

pic pich pitch pitj 

prician priken prick prik 

pricel prikil prickle prikl 

Uccian likken Uck lik 

i^bikar biker beaker bjjker 

)>icoe )>ikke thick )>ik 
— \ikfrom Scaml, )>ykk. 

sticoa Btikke stick stik 

{wioche witch witj 

-twikke wicked wikid 

— wicoi ned ' bad advice ' ixi 1 140 ; wikke in * worthless/ ' feeble ; * ir^ff, 
of wfic ? wyckede Ay, fwikke, wikked Ch, 



wicoe 



flicce ilicche 

)0 giccan jicchen 

twiccian twicchen 

— the och pointt to ^twiccan. 

bicce bioche 

gesih)) sf tsihhte 
— ^isih'Se, siht hay. 

be-twix bitwixe 

i Ru, eo, u Pott, y IW8, 



95 wiht sf, en 
gewihte sn 



•twlhht 
twehhte 



flitch 

itch 

twitch 

bitch 
sight 

betwixt 

r wight 
(whit 
weight 



flit/ 

it/ 

twit/ 

bit/ 
sait 

tbitwikst 

twait 
twhit 
weit 



— wiht Lay, wyjte Ay. wyghte, weighte Ch, e due to it\fi, of wegan 



ssnTiiiT ar wsfiLusw: 



m 



inn. 




i:s 



IK 




?**rT — L * /* 1 



to 



r ■! - ^^i 















rrai 'x. 
tzckLs 



tiki 
glitar 



dris 



dirt 
bit 



In.. £*.— a /»:. t Kt. 
bitit 11 



hitton 



spittan 



""sitteiui 



spitien 



hit 



Bit 



spit 



\nt 

bitn 

bitar 

bUtl 

hit 

8't 

spit 
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525 



gewitt iwit wit wit 

fitt sf fit fit fit 
'song.* 

hider tMderr hither thiSer 
hydder Td, (heXhr) Bt (hi«er) G. (o) -W>. almost shoH {e) Ld. 



630 



bed-rida bedrede bedridden 

also -redft bedreed Ck, 

riden ptc riden ridden 

hlid sn Ud Ud 

}>ider t)>iderr thither 

— thider Ci— thyder, thether Td, almost short (e) Ld, 
sliden ptc sliden slid 

widwe "fwiddwe widow 

i, u TT^ — widewe AB. wydwe Ch. wodevreAy, 
hwider hwider whither 

i, y ZTKS— quider North, i Et, Ch, u (o) Lay, u AR—{e) BU, Bt. 



bedridn 

ridn 

Ud 

ttJitJer 

slid 
widou 

twhitSer 



owidu 



635 



{quide quid 

tciide cud 

hwitqnidu Ep.^ -cuda Cp— code (quide) Wicl, *cud.' 
gidig gidi giddy 

'insane.' i/oryl 

biden ptc — bid(den) 

— bedenn ' oomm*nded * 0, beden (bode) Wicl, 

}vidda +]>rid(d)e third 

Cirda Dm.— >rid CM. thred PC. )>ryde AllP. 
thyrd TM, thred uitfc^.— thrid, thj^ Td, 

middel middel middle 

to-middes amiddes (a)mid8t 

onmiddftn — amidden, amidde(8) — in the n]ydd(e)8 of Td, 

tbid(d)enn bid 



kwid 
kad 

gidi 

bid(n) 

)>eed 

thridde Ch. 



•Hhryd 



midl 
(e)mid8t 

bid 



640 



bird beed 

bred And. byrd:betyde pri TM— 



645 



biddan 

* pray.' 

bridd tbridd 

birdai Dt».— +brid North., Ch, 
brydd Td. (bird, burd) G, 

Blipor sliper 

Bcip sn Bhip 

gripe gripe 

lippa lippe 

itUippa tclippenn 

ribb sn rib(be) 

tlibban tlibbenn 

he leofa> W8, VP, Ru, lyfa> IWS, UfeJ) Da. pi lif(i)ga)> VP Kt, 
Du., Bu.—Uuen inf. Ld. he life)>)> 0, leuee ^tk?.— leviih Td. 

god-sibb tsibb adj gossip gosip 

— gowib (p) Ch, 



slippery 


sliperi 


ship 


Jip 


grip 


grip 


lip 


Up 


cUp 


kUp 


rib 


rib 


Uve 


Uv 
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e (eo). 

ts6 ]>e the ta, 8b 

■e, ^ Ph., Ru, >e by anal. of^OD/b etc dde HVg, Sb. (a) tk^rilH, 

650 heorot hert hart hmU 

BWfrian tswerenn swear swear 

(fonweer) Cp. (foneer) Jn. (seer, tweer) Ld. (twMr) Bdi, 8k 

smeru smere smear smiar 

8mir(w)Aii tb — inMram v6 0, — (ii) Cp, Mg. 

Boeran sheren shear Jlar 

Hcieran, y WS (m) Cp, (Jlin) ahmn Cp, 

spere spere spear spier 

(ee) a. 

655 wfr Bin were wier wier 

"fwer-nidd wermod wormwood weemwud 

wfrian weren wear wear 

* wear olothet ' (ee) Cp, 

ff rian fBrien fbrry fori 

< carry *—feri<poiiio'ibPromp<. f^'a^* ferry* OL 

m^re am mere mere tmier 

660 m^re sf mere mare meer 

— mere, mare Ch. 
te(o)ru tere tar taar 

kcipt(e)aro Loeekd.^iet QE, tar TJf— (t«r) Cp. 
teran teren 

{ee) Cp, 

teorian tiren 

eo, y I WS, 00 Ru.^-eOf i. 

peru pare 

665 bera bare 

(baar) Bll, (jeae) Mg. 

beran tberenn bear beer 

(ee) O. {ee) Cp. (ee) EO, Bch. 

Bteorra sterre star staar 

— Bteorrne from EScand. stjerna. sterne North., AllP, fHr, fRBC. 
starnya : thamys TM — starre Td. sterr Ck. (star) 0. 

feorr tfe(o)rr far fiiar 

m^rran marren mar maar 

— me^a^rren Jul. merre, mired North, a AllP, And., TM — (a) Sm. 

r^ , fohar) tjaar 

670 cerr char S . > , 

I Qjar j edjaar 

* turn,' * time * — chearre, chere Jul, cherre AR. oharre infi waire ( = w«r 

adj) Mil. \c\\t^ieu OE. cayre, fcharde prt AllP, 01 keyra. 

eorl teorl earl eel 

•— eorl, earl Ld\ infl. ofScand. iarl (? — (eerl, erl) G. (tferl) Cp. {9C^ Ld 



tear 


teer 


tire 


taier 


I>ear 


peer 


bear 


beer 
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ceorl fcherl churl tjeel 

—cheorl Lay., AR. fcherl Ch. e, (u) PPL carl, chorl AUP. i Wiel 
01 karl--(u) Bll. 

cfrlic carloo charlock tjaalek 

eor]>e i'e(o)r]>e earth oop 

— ^iirjw AUP. erl^licbe, yer)>e Ay. — yerth ffVy. (erj>) &. (eer)>) Bll. 
(«fj>)> ii^V) harhare Cp. (jer» pas du bel utage Mg. (sb) Ld. 

>75 heor]> her)> hearth haa]> 

(e) Gt. (8b) Cp. 

weor]) twTirr]) worth wee)> 

weor)> #&. u, y ZTF^. o Du. eo i^ir. oc/; weor]>, wier^ TTiS, wyrjie 
?^iS. worJ>, wyr))e Du. wyrjw iJa. — wnr))e a<;{/ ilJB. wur^a^/^a^A. 
wor)> *ft, arf; iC< — (u) Bll, O. (penw))) 'pennyworth* J%. (nu, «) 
-&0, -BcA, i»*— (penoj)). 

w6or]>-8oipe twurr]>Bhipe worship weejip 

— wnr(C)8cipe Ld. worscip (i) CM. wor()>)B8ipe Ay. — (wnrjlp) 0, EO. 
(«) Behy 8h. 

ttSi^Tp ger]> girth gee)> 

}>er8can t]>re88henn < I P^^S 

(e) Bll. (u) 6ar&ar« Cp. 

680 }>er80old ]>re8hwold threshold }>re/oiild,-eld 

PaH. ^xwold, pn^f ^^o-i ))erxwold later. 
fersc fresh fresh frej 

m^rso mersh marsh maaj 

(masf) Jn^ Ld. 

iMrstan tbresstenn burst beest 

— beontan Ld. bresten f^ort^., AUP, iCh ; from Scand. bresta. beraien 
AB. fbryst, fbrest, ihnat TM. 

BweorfiEui swerven swerve sweev 

* file, rub off • (awenr, ft) Q-. 

685 steor&n aterven starve staav 

* die of pestilenoe.' 
eeorfiin kerven 
cerfblle ohervelle 

eoman te(o)menn 

rinnftn 'coftgnlaie.* eomftn VP, Da. ie, i tW8. y IW8. rinnft, 9 OJ 
— eomen AB. eomen, imen, umen Lay, yemen Ay. rin(ne) North, 
fryn TM, renne(n) Ld, iBat, iHv, AllP, Aud., iCh, runnande 
IfiT— runne Td. 

eomest emest earnest eenist 

(ee) G. (ee) Cp, {m) Ld. 

690 leomian tlemenn learn leen 

(ee, e) G, (ee) Cp. (sb) Ld. (IsBsemii)) Seh, (lumiij) Fr. (lemig) 8h, 

(vnlsemid) Bch, (vnlsemd) Fr, (vnlemid) 8h unlearned— (laan) vg, 

stf me adj tstime stem steen 

ie, y TTS^Btume BGl, •t(i)eme Ch. 

X 2 



carve 


kaav 


chervil 


tjeevil 


run 


ran 
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geom adj tge(o)m«im yearn Jmb 

giniaa v6— geaneii, usraen Ld, jtmaa, jamao rjf— (jiini) It^. '}) 
Bch,Sh, 

b^m an tberma bam baan 

-> bfre-ern ' bariflj-hoiue.' ber^rn Iht, — bone : jeme CJk — (bMa) BBL 

beoman intr ) f tbmmenn ) 

baunan tr / ( tbrennenn / 
intr beornan VP, Du., Ku. i(e) eWS;j IWS—^ La^, Mmf, hm 

Rom, brinnen North., fCA. banio TM. The froiM. tmd imirftm 

are eo^fiued in MR Injl. of 01 briima inlr and brfoiia traw$.—htmt 

y, barnt, brent Td, (a) JBiL 
tran*. a FP— beman, m Ld, be(a)nien JmL brennen fHw, JBF, (X 

brenne, brinne Kortk, 

695 beorma tbamna barm baam 

8me(a)roian iiinir1nin smirk amaak 

weoro twerrk work weak 

w(e^oro IW8, were VP, Dm. w6(o)rey wwro Ru, — we(o)ro Ld, win 
',0) Iiajf. were Jul. work iNorth,, AllP, fHv, fCA, £8. irackif. 
yrtak TM—00 Ck. {u) BU. (uu, «} £0. («) iM, ^. 

deoro dark dark daak 

—a, (o) /«!. a Jfafv. (dorak) Lay. (a) PPL e ^ItfP. te, i Ci 
a ilti(i., T^r. a/jo eo— a, e 2V. e Cir. (a) (r. 

beoroan barken bark baak 

700 beorht tbrihht bright brait 

-breht eWS. -brybt IW8. beriit 7P, Dm., Bu, brehtmn Dh^ RU.- 
briht Jul, bricht £9. bright North., CA— brioht SV^. 

h^rgian hergien harxy thjui 

— htcrjien, ber(i)5en Xay. herhien KoUh. beri, bared North, bai^va, 
bare wen Ch. 

t^rgan tarien tarry t»ri 

'torment* — y ZIFS— terwin Prompt, terren 'provoke* Wicl. tar^i KS. 
ftarien Ch. 

dweorg dwergh dwarf dw^f 

— al*o dwerwe, dwerf— (dwaorf) Bch, Sh—rg (dwoft). 

beorg bergh barrow bsrou 

' mountain ' — bcrlije (borewe) daf. Lay. 

705 bfr(i)ge berje berry beri 

lieorte therrte heart haat 

— therte Ch. bert Aad. hart : quwrt TAf— berte Td. bart Sb. {m\ Cp, 
Jfiy EO. C«8e) Bch, Sh. 

J])vert av t])werrt thwart ]ywot 

— ouerthwart (-twert, -twarf) Ch — (overjjwart) BuU. \yat) Jn. 

smeortan smerten smart smaat 

heord sf heerde herd head 

heerd Td. 

710 Bweord fswerd sword sod 

eo, u IWS. o Da. eo Bu. — eo, e, (e'i Lay. eo AB, fo North., Ay. e fflr, 
\BBC, tCA— hweard^e) Td. (^swuurd, u) Bt. (■wvrd) Pr. (8uurd:. C/>. 
(■oord) Ld. 
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g^rd gf tjerrde yard Jaad 

'rod* yaxde Td. 

stelan stolen steal st^l 

(ee) IF, 

"^el twel(l) well wel 

— wclerfele vb North, wel: del (-dSl) BBC. we(e)l:deel, wheel, fel 
pHCh, 

wela wele weal twijl 

9 (e«) Cp. 

w^liso walsh Welsh welj 

w^lliisc Kt eh as prop, name, wyliw IWS — FPl, wsbIsc, e ( wab) Lay. 
(wolJ)Wal«h. 

715 weoloo whelk whelk whelk 

tfelo-fbr feldeflEkre fieldfiEure ^Idfeer 
—Ch, fel(de)fiire Prompt,— {{eid£cer) Cp» (aOfieer) Jn. 

o^le tohdle ohiU tJU 
ie, y IfS—chylled prt AUP, 

Xlsji^l kele keel kUl 
OE o^e — also a. 

files elles else els 

720 elle(r)n sn (1) eller(ne) elder(tree) elder 
— eldyr, hyldyr, hiUeme tree Prompt, 

hf 11 sf thelle hell hel 

sfUan tsellenn sell sel 

e VP, e, ea Du, e eWS, y ITFS— eo, u Lay, u Jul., AH, e Kt, 
i, e Wicl, 

swellan sweUen swell s^^el 

*smellan smellen smell smel 
hondwniPillaB ' alapas' Du, smyllendum (orepantibus) BoQl — e, u, i. 

725 scfll sf shelle shell Jel 

spell sn spel spell spel 
* story.' 

wfUe welle well * wel 

fell fiBl fsll fel 
'skiiu' 

ffUan fellen fell fel 



730 cwfllan 



. -- ( quell kwel 

toweUenn i^^ ^ 



* kill *— cwellen Lay., Jul, cullen ' strike * Lay., AB. quelle North, oulle 
'kill' PPl, tqueUe, fkille both 'kill* Ch, Tlf— (mankweler) man- 
qneller ' homicida ' 8m. 

gellan gellen yell Jel 

tfllan ttellenn tell tel 

belle tbelle bell bel 

tdvfiya tdwellenn dwell dwel 

735 melu tmdle meal m^l 

' larina.' sfen. melwes Sb implies (meel). 



^Bo uisTosT or aniEsm sn3i». ^H 


B I..III {tfiK*) »•"—■ **» H 


■ — ^ku—j-i'if ■ 


1 - ■« {i Ir 1 


;o.^Mf»rf,.-fV^ ^^ 


Mlf tMDf Mif aitf ■ 


« IH-J^. •« rp, IM. ^o, J Km—m JtL m AB. <<•:, ■.[!:%■ 


. Kl. H*-«J'«, d»i W. ^ ■ 


MoUbr triUfhr lOvsr «a««r 


eoV/'. ». io. dlofr, ^lofr .ITS. ■Blfa^i>^ frtfar «■.->>*«, .^ 




L.I. to AN. «, ol^ i .VorU., ^/P. 0X. CL £<«ii^iak 




740 M?lf rtwlfc .b-lf jetf 




'piiiiu>cle'~/*roiHpl, aiielrapICi. 












■ dal&n -tdallfenn <Uv« t<M* 




f tWfUta twelfte twelfth tw«U}> 




flnxf elca eU el 




-al<o eUo. 




745 elm elm elm etm 




halm helm helm(et) belmit 




Iwfaurt/roM Dalel, (11 




halmk helme helm helm 




'alkTOi.' ' 


Bwelo tewlllo auch aatj 


■irilaB fi))„ «wal™ Cp. iweloB FP. 8 <rS, i, y /BS. e, ■> iJi., E.i 


Au.— ■uil.nc Iff. iwilk t.VinM., t^<>- ""ich ». awnlc (>olch\ >ack 


(o) Laif. Bwuch JJ{. iwich (tMb) CM. tech. >ucb ^u.1 iiriik. liclu 


«uoh, -filjko [/fom Scao-l dik] fJIf-iTt. Hr^. [q^ G.-<ot;w. 


hwelo twhlllc which whltf 


s Kp., FP, (ITS. i. y iJCS. e, re Pa e. b. i, j no— quik .YnfU. 
h«uloCli) tuj. hwuo(h)J/f. which i:i, CA-(hwid3, h»u}) LA 


7S0 meol(o)o tmlUo milk iqjlh ■ 


mile Vr. Itu., Sit.—e .t</. i La;,., fllv. fCh— older (miUt). H 


geolua solke yaVt jouk H 


-,,1.0 jolkB~(JBlk) Jffl. Ci«.k) Cj.., SA. i«)U, a'>ii')Ba. ■ 


beloettan belken beloh belt/ ■ 


» ^(!//, i Au., y irgj — me2.. Tif. H 


Mwlh aele aeal aill ^ 


pl,ao\u. 


I^welgan tswoUjheui swallow bwoIou 


pri Bwilh, jiic Bwolt-en— iwuluhen .VorU. iiiet^ea Ay. ewelwin Prompl. 


>»el»«d (lualbidj »JiC. .wsljea Xa^. ■woluwon AH. swoltren CA- 


(.wooluo) Be*, (.woloo) S*. J 


755 +*w»l(i)K wU*e wiUow wilou ■ 


HlliSO ' iMlkot '— ufftl welc>ghu. ■ 


i \ * 
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ftlly 
\fBUoe 


fBli 


fialou 


(bellows 
(belly 


belouB 


beU 



f^lg fiolwe 

b^lg beU 

» Ep, bel(i)g, byl(i)g IWS—hely « belly' Prompt, Ch. often bali. 
beUi^es) ' beUows* AR, bely Ck, belu (belw, bely) ITifc/. aUo belowes. 

belgan belwen bellow belou 

'be angry.* 

smelt smelt smelt smelt 

\o teUt felt felt felt 

spelt — spelt spelt 

meltan melten melt melt 

b^t belt(e) belt belt 

01 b^Iti. 

0dra cp telldre elder elder 

»5 fldest spl eldest eldest eldist 

seldon tseldenn seldom seldom 

— eelde Lay,, AB, Ch, seldam GS, seldom PC, Prompt.— (siild urn) BIL 

soeld sheeld shield Jiild 

ie, y W8. tcHdtJi vh ; ie, y W8—e AB, Ay, e(e) Ch, e(i) ^orth. aUo 
i ; fHm xh I o5 shildenn 0. i Lay., Ay, QE, aUou, e Titf— (ii) G. 



JO 



gew^ldan tweldenn wield 
(u) 0, (oi) /»•. 

fold t&ld field 

— ee CA. ey TM-iii) G, Cp, 

geldan tseldenn yield 



tw«ld 

fUld 

Jaid 



ie, y TTi^—gUld, gield (yald, yeild) North. ; 01 gjalda. jild Aud, — eild 
{for ield I) HVg. Ould) ^- (»ld) Bt, Jn, 



helpan thellpenn 


help 


help 


hw^p twhe(o)llp 


whelp 


whelp 


gelpan thellpenn 


yelp 


Jelp 


•boMt' 






le}>er le]>er 


leather 


letter 


{e)G. 






r5 sw9)>ian 8wa}>in 


swathe 


tsweiO 


— Prompt, aUo e. 






Bw^pel swe)>len 


swaddle 


swodl 


— alio Bwa]nld ptc, swedylle : medylle ( s=middel) TM, 




X^\A Btiye 


stithy 


tstitJi 


— Bte)d PC. styth : smyih Ch. 






we}>er wej)er 


wether 


wetSer 


* sheep * — ^wedir Prompt. 






fe}>er sf fe]>er(e) 


fBather 


fetSer 


lo neo]K>r ne]>er 


nether 


tneCer 


(neeiJer) Jm, 
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utto 



tbiiiB)wiin beneath 
beewejwn bequeath 



^f 



7S5 piioW 



bikw^ 

wyiL 

tb^imi 
Ptii 



ne, tkm CI (krijaix) ry. 

sf UuautB rest 

— Mil rd. 

ivnaBtefiT stater aistor 

Or. inwator, i w jii w lITi^. B(w)oester ZHu swuster, ■ I 
Iter U. sorter ;o' Lmjf, raster iii?. aostor Ay. suiter, fo 
, 6E, TM, Pnmpi.—u, y Td. 



««<M Td, 



sf eheata cheat tjc 

T ir>-ldste .Yora , tffr. kjske JUP ; 0/ kista. -ft^MBUCh. 

g ee et yeaat JQst 
ii^ Ss. Jiki, ittt^ /•. jcit^ Bek. 

g^ tgeaathua) goeat geat 

^ofshas TP, JBfcH. ie. j WS. e m ^r. fnm SeaneL g^i^^-g^ 
gas CA AR. the gfn>m Samd.^gmi Td. 

g«oatran-djB(c jiaterdai yeeterday Jeatedi 

i*. T ir5 — jznteodAi o , 3entendju Lay. — ^isterdee) Jn. 

705 eowu sf ewe ewe juw 

jtfa Et, <«u G. vT Bll. ;ea^ Bt, Pr. (juu) Ld. 

atrewian tstrawenn atrew atruw 

* 

e f W~>. eo JF/k'H — «trew«n Xortk. struwin Prompt, strawen, si 
Ci — *uaw» Ti, ,eu C^ri*. » G. 

efea sf eveee eaves 

— eou«« Law. oce« Best. 

efen 'I'efenn even 
iivn' O. liven Pr. 

on efen onefent anent 

— vWf.^ne Jul. tM'40 SLoeai U . 

See ^fete evete ne^irt 

— 7vj«Vr tww — A newt from an ewt. 
thfbban thefenn heave 

im^^r. hf fe. 

hefig thefij heavy 
ee G. 

heofbn the^o)fl&ie heaven 

be»>fone/f«. iH'S; by anal 0/ xs}r\fe--he{n HVg. y BU. ,ee G 



yvn 

tenent 

xyuwt 

hUv 

hevi 

hevn 
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■aofbn tsefenn 


seven 


sevn 


BeavenClr. (leTn) G^. 






Wttftui woven 


weave 


wyv 


IMbr fBvre 


fiBver 


4jver 


— dUo fivre. from Fr fievre (?). 






dleoflan eleven 


cleave 


klijv 



' adhere.' eo, i W8. eo Bu.—eo Lay. e North., Wid,, Ay, also i. 
Seftui t5ifenn(g) give giv 

gibaen ptc Ep., e Cp. ge(o)fan VP, Du., Ru. ie, y WS — giuen, iiuen Lff, 
"fgif North, jeouen Jul, ^euen AR. a^euen (i) Lay. yeuen Kt, 
geuen ptc: dryuen AUP. fgiuen OE, ^yuen Wiel, tyiuen, yeuen 
Ch — geye, forye^en pie Td, (giv, giiv, gii) Q, forgijv Ck, 

"wef^a) weft weft weft 

3 hlfnoe linke link lii|k 

— k/rom Scand. bl^ (0/ hlekk). 

8t^o stench stench stenj 

WT^noan wrenohen wrench renj 

fic^noiso frensh French fi^nj 

ow^noan tcwennkenn quench kwenj 

— quenchen AR, Bett, kuenche, he kuenc)) Ay, prt oweinte AR, cwenchte 
(owencte) Jul, pte queynt Ch. 

5 dr^noan drenchen drench drenj 

— dreyiit ptc Ch. 

bfnc tbennk bench benj 

— alio o bennche 0, bynke TM, 

Ifnoten flenntenn Iient lent 

— ^lengten, lentedtad Ld, leinten (lenten) AR, f^ente Ch. 

^gla-land engelond England ii|glend 

— Ch. engUJand, englebmd Ld. ingland CM, yngland TM — (ii)gland) G. 
(iiggtend) Pr. (u, i) Jn, 

fngliso tennglissh English ir|glij 

— fioglis North, fioglts, inglysoh RBC. englels GE. englisse, englis 
^y.— (iiigliah) JBW. (i) O, (ii) Pr, /n. 

!0 tl^ngo leng]>e length lei|]> 

s^ngan sengen singe sinj 

— eeind pie Ch, 
string streng string strii) 

— e, i Ch, i Prompt — %from Scand. string. 

*tvfng winge wing wii) 

01 yftng — ^hwingen pi Lay., AR. wingen Ay. — ^wing JSYg^ 

tmfngan mengen mingle niir|gl 

;5 Btrfng]K> tBtrennc}>e strength strei|}> 

— BtrenoiSe (g) AR, alto streinUie. strenthe North, strengthe Ch, 

tsldngva slingen sling slii| 

geong tjung young jaij 

gung; iuDg VP. giung Du,, RU. ging Du, ging, iung Ru. — innge Ld. 
3ung, jing, ^eng Lay. gungili?. yong Ay. ging CM. yhung PC. 
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yungv : tnage Hv. ^ng, o, on 7*Jf. I^jnig, ^oqge : tonge JUC Im 
o, a Harl. jong AllP, joag : tiiDg, • Amd, o, (e) Gk—jwagRTf. 

liAonoii(6) lifiiiiie(«) hAnoe bsiit 

haoDoiM I W8—h€oiake [from haonone] (Iilnnes^ Lmy. flwiuiat MBC, ka 
pence TM. hennua IFtd. fhauie Ck — (Iudi) Jf^. 

hiaonian lenen lean IQn 

830 wfnian wvnen waan wQa 

(ee) fini. (ea) Cp. 

oweiiA owone quean tkwQii 

(ee^^m. (e) Ld (i) JSdL (ee) SUL 

geon 5^^ yosL Ijon 

geonian jenian yawn Jon 

geonian, ginUii— jeonien AR, ganynge, SKoynge Prompt, aim fOMi 
pining penl pannj pani 

pending im Ki cA— penig, penegu Li^ pi pans Aj^. pstu, pani H 
pens (pans, penys) Ck. 

835 h^nn sf han(ne) han han 

trfnnan renlia rennet ranit 

' make to run, coagulate * — ' ooagulum * Prompt. 

w^nn sf '^en(ne) wan wan 

f^xLD. fbn fbn Ibn 

m^nn pi tmenn man men 

840 tlc^z^zui kennen ken th tken 

* know * — Lay. kennenn ' begei ' 0. 

grin 

dan 



gr^nnian 
d^nn 


grennen 
den 


grin 
den 


' swine-pasture.* 






Pfnnan 


pennen 


pen 


Cfnt 


kent 


Kent 


twentig 


ttwenntig 


twenty 


fnde 


tende 


end 



pen 

kent 

twenti 

end 

— e, a5 (ea) Lay, ee Wicl, — (iind) barhare Cp. 

end-lufon en(d)leven eleven ilevn 

endlefan Or. vllef- Past, sellefno Du. — enleven (eolleve\ telleven 
olevene Ck — (elevn) G. (eleven, ikeven) Jn. 

rfndan renden rend rend 

aho hr* in Du. 

Bfndan tsenndenn send send 

850 Bfnd ptc tsennd sent sent 

—sent ft-if, PPl 

spfndan spenden spend spend 

w^ndan twen(n)denn wend "wend 

be-geondan t5onnd(hcQlf) beyond bQond 

— 5(e)ond ; ^end Lay. gionder (yonder) CM. byjonde : londe A 
gund(e) 0£. bi^ende Wiel. — (jvnder) Jn. 

b^ndan benden bend bend 

* bind,' ' bend; 
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i5 bl^dan tblendenn blend blend 

' bliud * — forrblendenu * blind.* eof\f, w, blandan ' mix.* 

eom tamm am Bsm. 

eftm VP. eom, am(m) Da, earn, (n)em, Bu, — (e)am Ld. am /u/., Lay,, 
North., fGE, fRBC, Ki, Ch. 

hfmia hem hem hem 

tst^mma 8temmen(f) stem stem 

'stop/ 

Bt^mn stem stem stem 

o Ifmp(healt) — limp limp 

reoenian rekenen reckon reken 

reoon ' remuneratio ' — i AR. rekeni Aif, rek(e)ne Ch» 
Ueka leken leak UlJk 

0^ bloc ck/; 'leaky.' 
spreoan tspekenn speak spijk 

specan IWS, IK, spr ^feU (ee) G, 

^eooe weke wick wik 

eMn weeke. 

5 t(v)3^fk sn wrek wreck rek 

'anything driven on Bhore.' wnec 'actuarius* Ep., eUtwhert 'exile.* — 
Prompt, wrak (werk) Ch. 

i^nrecan wreken wreak trek 

tcwfce-sand — quicksand kwikssnd 

' quake-iand * — cp quagmire, ME qoikemire. 

geoel (iB)ikel (io)icle aisikl 

brecan tbrekenn break breik 

(ee) O, Pr. (ii) Bch, 8h. (brekwiest) in $ome counties Jn ; (brek- 

fiit) Bch, (brekfieet) iS;i->(brekfe8t). 

ro r^ccan treokenn reok(les8) rek 

ifccan, pri robte, took the place of *ro&can in OE ; reccileaij in Cp — recche 
ON. reohe Beet, freke North, reochen, rekken Ch. 

Btrfooan streochen stretch stretj 

speooa spekke speck spek 

wr^oca twrecohe wretch retj 

' exile * — adf )wet wreoce stede Ld. wriochid, wrechid MM. wrichede KS. 
wriche T3f — (retJ) Ld. 

ffooan t£dochenn fbtch fetj 

prt fftode— ffette prt Ch. fetche, foobe, ffott inf TM. 
r5 hnfcoa nekke neck nek 

— nhicke Ay. 
gem^ooa sf tmacche match ' mstj 

' wife ' — * wife.* mecbe : recbe 'care' Best, meccbe BBC. maoche Ch. 
bl$c)>a — blight blait 

' vitUigo ' Ep. 
feoh tfehh, fe fee «] 

— feob (fee), fei Lay. feib AB. 
hlfhhan tlahh^henn laugh laaf 

hl«ba« VP. hU(e)bhan Pa#/.— lehsen, lihsen (labge) Lay. laubwen 
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AR. llwxse ^y— (1«nh. Iftf) Swt, (loox, Imf) O, (l«r» \»)U 1 
EO.Sk, \JtKmf) Ld, Bck. 

880 Mz ta«x(tane) six sib 

6 Du., Rvu ie, i Piut.—e, eo Ld. 6 Ifortk,, Begi,, fRBC. i La§^ I 
Ay., CA. 

aezta taezte sizth wOaip 

»Mxte Xorih., AU1\ QE. aUo teste, dbrte CA— sizto 2V. (■&: 

reht trihht right nit 

e VP. yeWS. i /ITS— rioht Hl'g, 5fc. 

*i\>ebt )>iht tight tait 

01 ^t--«/«o tight, 6y tV* Of ^b*"^ 
*:8leht Bliht alight alait 

01 ilett < imooih* (ai) Ld, 

885 flBohtan tflhhtenn fight ikit 

e VP. A'or/A.— eo, i Ld. el, 1, e Lay. e Jk/., -41/P, Aud, i AS, St 
OE, RBC, tCA--(feit) Sm. (feixt) G^. 

nfht tnihht night nait 

e, s £^. m VP, Du. ie, i Pott, i IWS—aJw nahhi O. niht Ld, 
naht P<. tnight CM. ny^t, fnast J//P. 

mf ht sf tmihht might mait 

a, e 0Xortk. k VP, Dm., J2k. ie, i Paul, i I WS — alto a 0, mijte 
mught, o /Y7. mshte (i) Lay. mihte J JR. mijte Ay. suijt . 
roicth : ricth Hr. fmigt QE, 

oneht tonihht knight nait 

e Cp, VP. eo, io, i Pa*t e, as Dh,, Bm, — cniht Ld, Lay, AB. tk 
A'oWA.— knicht IB'y. (nhait) L<i. 

Joi tajg ay(o) tai 

' ever.* OE A(wa) — a/«o a 0. a, e Lay. a ^A. ai, aa : tna, erer ; 
<.'^f. fti Bett. 00, ai (fA'. ay CA — ^ei) Sm. {eei, td, aai) G. («i 

890 thfge hegge hedge lied^ 

aUo h^cg (?), hfcc ^ed^^^ J». 

tlfcgan "tleggenn lay lei 

imper. l^ge — he le3.5eJ»J), imper. \e^ 0. leggen AR. lai : ai CM. 
BBC. legge : abegge ( ->bycgan; CA — (lai, lee) G. 

Xpeir +}>©55 they tfei 

OE hie, \air—aho )>a 0. thai North. )my AllP. thai ^adf. they 
CA — ddey, ddei i/ry. (ei, eei, ai, aai, e) (7. {m) Pr. iee) Ld. 

tsfcgan tseggenn say sei 

imper. s^ge — seggon, sspgen, ssein, sei ir^f Ld. imper. Bej^ 0. riggi 
AB. f>eggeii, siggen, suggen Ijay. zigge Ay. sal North, seye -f j 
CA — say, sae, se Bl'^. (sai, saai, se) O. 

B^gep ^^SSP aaith, says sea, tsep 

(aez) Cp. 

895 weg '^we55(e) way wei 

— w;ii North. — away, awae JIVy. waye Td. (wai, waai, wee) O. 

wei-la-wei weilen wail weil 

hoeth. wellawell Aifc gr. generally walawa. 
Jnei tnag^ nay tnei 

— nai, ncei Lay. nai ABy North, nay CA — ;nai; Sm. 
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tdpyja tde^enn die dai 

— de(i)5en (deie) Lay, dei(5)en AR. deghe.'ileghe adj^ dighe CM. 
die : lie vh MH, deye : felonye, deye : weye BBC. de : he, dy : I T3£. 
d^e Harl. dygeiyge AUP, dyrrygtwysly Aud. deien PPl, die 
Tvld. dye : Emelye, deye : weye Ch — (dei) Sm, 

plegian pleien play plei 

plegA 9h, le Cp, Du. a Cp, Bu. — pleien AB. tplay, tplawee North, 
tplAge OE. tplawen, tpleien Hv. fplei Ch. 

x> leger leir lair leer 

t]>eira t)>ejgre their Veer 

OEhi{o)n—y»ir North, here Ch—thein Td, (eei) G^. (ee) Jti. (ee,8e8e) W. 

fglan tejjlenn ail eil 

{heil adj the^glenii hail heil 

— ' greet.' hal (ai) beo ]»u ! hail war]» )>u I h8e(i)l (hoi), hailen vb Lay, heil 
' hanuB ' Prompt, hayle ! heyle ! Wicl. hayl ! Ch, 

8eg(e)l sell sail sell 
(ai) G, 

35 snegl sneil snail sneil 

{reisa trejjsenn raise reia 

ttr^sta tristen trust trast 

tr9a8t tn, tr^ust adj — (tristen, e) Lay. u Jul. truste : wuste prt BOl. 
trosti Ay. traiste : Crist CM. triste «& : Criste MH. triste prt, traist 
adj : fra>8t r& BBC. trust : bast, tryst : wyst prt, u Tif. u ^im?. 
u, (i) PPZ. tristen, o v5, trist, o tb Wicl. truste : ruste, triste : wiste, 
(e) CA— trysti a<y JJFy. (y) 5^6. 

regen trejjn rain rein 

— rein AB. ren Ay. — ^reyne, ay Td. (rain) O. 

gelegen ptc tle^enn lain lein 

— ^ileien AB — (etf) Cp — (leid) *y. 

10 ]>egen )>ein thane t]>ein 

^svein swain swain tswein 

OE swSn ' herdsman * — swein ' soldier * Ld, ai, ei Lay. swayn Ch, 

blegen(e)Bf blein(e) (chill)blain blein 

:(eimy2ja ef eimeri embers embes 

OE £myiian pi — Prompt. dUo eimbre Prompt, 

:()>eim t)>ej{ni them Cem 

him OE; late heom — hem Ch — (Cem) G. (om) *em Jn — weak cSom), (om). 

1 5 tsteik sf steike steak steik 

— Prompt. — (ee) 8m. 

^yeik weik weak w^k 

OE wao — ^wac 0, Lay. o AB. wa(y)k North, wook, wac : Isaac Q 
wayke : layke i;6 Hv. wake : forsake TM. wayk, ey Ch — (ee) 0. 

Jsveigja sweien sway swei 

* bend.* 
tl>eitaBf beite bait beit 

jbeita tbejjtenn bait beit 

' grase/ ' hunt '— ' punish/ baiten ' feed ' Ch, 
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"T 


930 Ifgde prt tlesjd ptc 


latd 


leid 1 


Iple B'S_ljride,le(.li<le/^,. m AR. Uid .Vo^(4. 


tUydeCA-'i, 6, 


breedia breiden 


braid 


breid 


?(« tegge 


edge 


edj 


J?gB an eggo 


eee 


eg 


OK^—ByWiel.Ch. ey,.ggePr„ 


»!,./. 




J'?gB leg 


lag 


leg 


-►c,m<«n,legge../^y. 




1 


915 Bfog aeg'ge) 


sedge 


-dS ' 


Blfog Blegge 


Bledge(bammei-)aledj 1 




wgcg Bin wegge 


wedge 


wedf 




— wigg", f' Prompt. 








*drf gg >f dregges pi 


dregs 


dregs 




«taii tet^nn 


eat 


ut 




- - (0.) G. 








930 wtl Botal 


Bettle 


Mti 




fe(o>r fator 


fetter 


fetar 




firetan froten 


fret 


fret 




■ Jevouc.' 








Bftele neUe 


netUe 


nptl 




m^to +iBato 


meat 


mijt 




(ee) r. 






935 motoa meten 


mete 


tmijt 


cftel chetel 


kettle 


ketl 


-eheUl. k Pr™p(. 01 k^til— ry (kitn. 




get +S«t 


yet 


Jet 




c rr. Z>B. ffii. ie, i, y ff^— gel, 


*tt.g«ttd. 5,.t 


(ii i>jF. jM^B, 




^//P, Jiirf. tg«t 6*- jot ■<*- 


giet jj«t\ giete 


itte r:jr. tiUik 




/■C-. .?i", +,ete Jtfff. sit Il>/. 


jut, sit PPI. yit TJf— :i. «') Sm. 




.,i.t^JIV ,il)J-«. 








(bo)getan tbisotoim 


get 


get 




e, eo IP, J)«., B«. ie,i8irs. y f TFS— beiei™, bigiat* 


aid. gelte.V»r(jl, 


bi3e,o)ten L.iy.— ,Ei«) IF. {(fit) Cp-rj, (git). 




be-geten ptc tbijeteDn 


begotten 


bigotn 


— liiaeten Lay. boyete Ay. bygoten 


IFfcf. 




940 teter teWr 


tetter 


teter 


bftera tbottre 


better 


beter 


Ifttan +l«ttemi 


let 


tlet 


' LLnJer/ 






settan +Hettenn 


Bet 


Bet 


hwfttan whetten 


whet 


wbet 


945 n?tt tnen 


net 


net 


bptat tbottat 


beat 


best 


Bt^e tstMe 


stead 


Bted 


oJfo Ityde Di,., £<i.— etude /ul. ttud yl'/l'. fiUAe, 


«tide ATo^tt. i, , 


^^^^^^^inrteed) G. [ii) A. (a) Jfj. ^iu.Uid) £ei. 


tiiuUd) £%. _ 
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isttappig tsttdis steady stedi 

— tts^eli Lay. injl, of stedefaiit ' finn in one's place.' <«« st^e. 

"weder weder weather wetSor 
e C*. 

xnedu mede mead m^d 

— meeth : heeth ( s hv]»), (mede) Ch ; 01 mj^]). 

onedan oneden knead n^d 

(nheed) Qp, 

tredan ttredenn tread tred 

gebed sn tbMe bead b^d 

• prayer.' 

bedeeian beggen beg beg 

hrfddan treddenn rid rid 

* reacae ' — amde imper. Jul. 01 ry)»ja * clear away.* 

wed 

bed 
r«p 

step 

eb 

web 

nib 

' beak ' (neb) ' rostrom * 8m. nib quite mod. 



w^dd 


tweddenn 


vb wed 


' agreement.' 






bfdd 


tbedd 


bed 


reopan 


repen 


reap 


VP. ripan WS. 






stfppan 


steppen 


step 


fbba 


ebbe 


ebb 


wfbb 


web 


web 


nfbb 


neb 


nib 



u. 

dura dure door dor 

dam, dor Dti. — dare, o Lay., North, u GE, Ay, o Wid., Ch — (ou) Sm. 
(00, aa) Q. (daaer) sometimM Jn. (door) Ld, Beh, 8h. 

ftirbor tfcrrjwrr /«««»« feejer 

( farther i!lEtaoer 

— fotffor 2>tt. ; anal, of fore — ^foiffor Z^y., AR. forther North, ferther, 
o Ch ; &rther TM ; anal, of feorr — (furiSer, furder, farmer) Q. (Airder) 
Cp, (firdir, fterdir) Bch, (ferSor, fieertfer) Sh — (feedar) vy. 

curs tourrsenn curse kees 
ooarsee t* Td. (a) O, 

tdorste durrste durst deest 

dairanMi/*— darrtei^d. a (o) Lay. a t^or<A., OE, fTM. dynrte, i RDC. 
o (u) Ch. a by it^. 0/ darran. 

turf turf turf taef 

— also iorf. 
scurf scurf scurf skeef 

also Bcruf — also soorf, scrof. 
umen ptc umen run ran 

geronnen ' coagulated * — rannen : sanne AllP. yronne : sonne Ch. 
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)>urh 



tjmrrh < 



970 Bpuman aponiMi 

u, o Tr8 — n/M o. 
mornftn mumen moam mm 

— u AS, fyorth. u, (o) Lmm. o WicL 00 (cm), moriM : banie (-bn! 
Ck. ow rjf-~mo;u)rne ri (aa)JIL (nn) Weie. {9)Ju, {m.ll 

tumlan tturmann turn 

aUo tjmAD — o/w ou, 0^ i, e. 

through pruw 

tharoiigh, ^mn 

)»ur,h^ ITS. o VP, e, o JOv. 11 i?«.— )»ar(]i). ^nriie (prp) U. H^ 
o Lay. \^ri (thorn) CAT. ^1113, ^rytsh AUP. >orw(e) PP/l tftM 
ihor3 ^u^. ibrugh Tif— Umkow prp Td. thrweh prp Sb, Jnx) £ 
(^oh) J?/I. (>uio) aui Oronx) adv 0, (^roo) pwp Jn, 

ftirh flf ftirh fvavaw ftitm 

— a/«o Airwe, fior(w)e. 

975 bur(u)s fif tburrh borough ban 

— burr^hoM pi 0. buruh ^burh) AM, 

turtle tturrile turtl8(doTe) t«0tl 

:bull tbule bull bnl 

ODau. ; 01 boU. (a) M^, Jn, Lif. 

wull(e) sf twulle wool wul 
woU r*/. (w¥l) Pr. (wid) Cp. (ind), hitter (ul) Jn. 

tan itdn fUU ftil 
ffwl HVg, («) Cp, Ld, Bek, Sk, (MMm) falMme Bdk, Sk. 



ftalnr 
pul 

bulek 



wolf wulf 

(uir, Ji». (wuulf) EO, Bch, 



« U 



hulk 



oo(u)lter 



halk 



980 fiillere ftillere ftQler 

pulllan pullen pull 
(m) Cp, Ld. 

bulluo bullok bullock 

>>!'»/. — alM bulluk. 

wulf wulf 

— w^u'lf. -o) Xay.— (u, «) Cp, 

hulo hulke 

* cottage,* * ship ' — Prompt, 

985 oulter culter 

— al»p o— ,ou'. Cp. (koultar) Bch. (koultor) Sk, 

tbulki bolke bulk 

* Bhip's cargo * — Prompt, 
Bculdor sf (?) tshulldre shoulder 

/// iculdru -a, gescyldru — sculdre (soldre) Lay, UKAdrenllGl, achylderei, 
Bchulder AllP, shulder, o CA. u TM—\ou) Q>. (00) Ld. (oo'. Bd. 
(00) Sh, 

})U8 t]>uB8 thus tSas 

muscle muscle mussel xnaal 

990 tusc tuso tusk task 

tuxas pi IWS~ to6ch Prompt, ahto tUBcli. 

rust rust rust rast 

Q, by anal, qf dQst (?) — uUo roust. 



koulter 



balk 



Joulder 
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lUBt 


tlusst 


riuBt 
(listless 


last 
llstlis 


lygtan r6— u AB. 
lystan. 


i Lay.^ QE, 


Ay, ou Avd. u, 


i\Ch,TM. ifrom 


must 


miut 


must 


nuMt 


'new wine* — n (o) Lajf, 






JffUBt 


— 


ffust 


gast 


^5 t1>U8tla 


bustelen 


bustle 


basl 


luflan 
lufU 


tlufexm 
tlufe / 


love 


lav 


lyt$hffVsf. 


loov Ch. (uu) Sm. (u) Q. 




on-bufka 


abuven 


above 


ebav 


ouffle 


ouffe 


cuff 


kaf 


charitr — aUoo, 








Buncen ptc 


sunken 


sunk 


sai)k 


DO Borunoen ptc 


shrunken 


i^hnmTr 


Jrai)k 


drunoen ptc 


tdrunnkenn drunk(en) 


drai)k(en) 


druncnian 


tdrunnknenn drown 


draun 



— dnmknen Wlel. drowne : towne TM, 



hunger thunngerr 
honger, anhoungred Td, 



hrung 

35 lungen sf 
sungen ptc 
:(Blunginn ptc 
Bwungen ptc 
stungen ptc 

lo sprungen ptc 

wrungen ptc 

clungen ptc 

tunge 
tongeTcf. 

dung 

15 hunig 



rong 

lunge 

tsungenn 

slungen 

swungen 

tstungenn 

tsprungenn 

wrungen 

tdungenn 

ttunge 



hunger 

rung 

lung 

sung 

slung 

swung 

stung 

sprung 

wrung 

clung 

tongue 



dung 
honey 

thunder 

son 



dung(e) 

thimij 
(huni) O, (o) Beh. («) Sh. 

Jmnor Jmnder 

— Uumer P«, TM. Vunder QE. 

sunu tsune 

syirn HVg. (u) 8m, 0, (o) Bll. 

sounian tshunenn shun 

— Bcunien, Meonieii (loiiien) Lay. schones F*. 

stunian stunien stun 

— alto ou, o. 
>20 gewunod ptc iwuned wont 

(wunt) G. (o) Beh, (u) Sh. 

Y 



haijger 

rai] 

lax| 

sai) 

slax| 

swax| 

stai) 

sprax| 

rai) 

kliug 

tai| 

daq 
hani 

J>ander 

Ban 

Jan 

Stan 

twount 
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]ira]i(e)k 


monk 


mask 


maaam 


tnuiiM 


sun 


4 

San 


MrmmHVf. 








mgmuama ptc 




spun 


spsn 


Cwmiiiai ptc 


iwannea 


i«x>n 


wan 


» S». ;o 


Bdk.8k. 






1025 mmna 


nanne 


nun 


nan 




teaimenn 


cunning 


kani^ 


kwvatgMT^, 




be-gmmaii ptc 


tMgnnnAnn 


begun 


Mgan 


talma 


tomiB 


ton 


tan 


dunn 


dan 


don 


dan 


1030 hnntiaa 


hontlan 


hunt 


hant 


ctant 




stunted 


stantid 


* itiipid.* vtyatei 


1 ' bloni, doiufy.* 






punt 


— 


punt 


pant 


undsr 


taxmdnr 


under 


ander 


hund 


iiiand 


liound . 




1035 hundrod 


thonndrodd 


hundred 


handred 


kimd H S—homind ;ii\ kimd Xaj 


f. handrei Jmi. 


hnndretCh^ liorii 


^,livnd9cd^ Cpetc. 




\ r 


■and 


sand 


sound 


saund 










gOBond a4j 


tsand 


sound 


saimd 


sundor 


sunder 


sunder 


Sander 


wund sf 


twunde 


wound 


wuwnd 


— w a'nde ^woode' Lap. XortJi 


^^ Ay. ou Ch — 


{ou") Sm. (uu 1 ( 


,aq' Ld, ^9u^ 


Bm, ^uu Sh. 




* ^ \ 


1040 wundor 


twunnderp 


wonder 


wander 


>,% C/). 








wunden ptc 


twundenn 


wound 


waund 


ftinden ptc 


tftindenn 


found 


faund 


grund 


tgnind 


grround 


graund 


— gninndwmU 0.- 


~,au^ G. 






gn^omden ptc 


grunden 


ground 


graund 


1045 pund 


pund 


pound 


paund 


bimden ptc 


tbundenn 


bound 


baund 


sum 


tsumm 


some 


sam 


'^MEpl, 


Bynn {for sym^ HV^. 




Bumor 


sumer 


summer 


samer 


tBlmna sm 


slumeren 


slumber 


slamber 


1050 genumen ptc 


tnumenn 


numb 


nam 


'taken/ 








cuman 


tcumenn 


come 


kam 


prt c6m — cOme «6rf 0. cumm inf Lfl. to com, cume 


: dOra MB. conw 



dSnie rAf. 01 «Ui kv5ma— lO G. 
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toymlio omnelioh 

— comli Prompt. — (kumli) G. 



torumme 
swummen 
orumplen 
tumb(l)eii 



oomely 

crumb 
Bwuzn 
crumple 
tumble 

dimib 



kamll 

kram 
swam 
krampl 
tambl 

dam 



cruma 

swximmexi ptc 

;5 crump adj 

tumbian 
'dftnce.* 

dumb tdiunb 

— dom : bughsom PC. donmb (o) Ch — domm(e) Td. domb Ck. 

pluooian plucoien pluck plak 

• bucoa tbuoo buck bak 

' hegoat* — generaXly bucke. 

>o fdyhtdg tduhhtij doughty tdauti 

— duhti (o) Lay. dohty Ch. o, ou TM. anal, of dn^an ir^fin. and dohte 
prt of dSah * avails *^(dooti) Jn. 

8Ugu 8uwe 

— rawe AR. zo^e Ay. sowe Ch. 

Algol fuicel 



sow 



sau 



fowl 



fkul 



'bird' — fu^el, fogel (fowd) Lay. foghel PC. vojel Ay. fowel, foul 
Ch, fogl, u 0/— (foul) Sm. 



cowl 



kaul 



ougle kuvele 

— cule (kovele) Lay. oowle Prompt. 

tugglig ugli ugly 

'fearful' 

)5 muog-wyrt mugwurt mugwort 

hnutu nute nut 

— nhote Ay. u AJR, North, y OE. o Prompt. 
butere . but(t)ere butter 

gutt gut gut 

buttuo buttok buttock 

on |xa buttocas boundary f'n chart. 
JO rudig rudi ruddy 

wudu wude wood 

— wo{o)de CA— woode Td. («) Pr. (u) Cp, (wrd), better (ud) Jn. 
tcudale — cutae(fi8h) katlflj 

Dutch kuttelviBch. 

uppan prp tupponn upon epon 

Qp on ' up on ' — nppon, uppen, up (uppe) Lay. ope Ay, apon : 
Joban CM, upon, opon Barl, 

cuppe tcuppe cup kap 

u. o-u Ld. o, tu CA—(k«bort) Ld ; (k«pboord) JBch ; (kvbwrd) 8h 
oupboard — (kabed). 



agli 

magweot 
nat 

bater 

gat 

batek 

radi 
wud 



r5 ]?yreUan 
* pierce.* 



]>irlen 



thrill 



]>rU 



Y 2 
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J, ic, i P«K. J Amfiimm, c Ifi— wnr e:st J^. wmt Aw., VUL 



C4. OlT^^m^u, G. uu,9, £0. (oo) BdL («)&. 
tiyr^Hi B Ui^pou Inirdflii bo9dn 

— « X^., J£. m. i, e ind. baidca GE, Ck. biidn .BM.-bartkB. 

'tmirxjifviiii miirdttr maodsr 

Lag. BotniieB oe, mar>erai: C&. mnHar, o f JT-hf 

lodo wyim cp 'tw«R(8)e worse weee 

i. k. T Pmd. J TP, Or^ Dm., Bm. j IIT^— uoene. wane Ld. vm 
Sorik. w unt (o) Lmjf. o Ay. c CV OJ TfRi— (wun) G. 




— Wid. hiwmPrompL 

>anK «l— Hmt, hurt A 0. >ant V «b lay. >iinteii Xfi. )nka 



_ fryrt .V4W1&. Qrrt : brirt r6 : tiirisi rjr. font, font Jwi veniiy. 
firrt e CA. 

ihynAd bristel bristle brial 

~bnuU« j, y, e] Cfc. 
1085 bymetu — hornet honit 

amaL of ham. 

cymel kimel kernel keenl 

— also a, e. 

wyrm 1 w urriu worm wbgiii 

— o .Vo/M., ^«P. TJf, Ck, u Xcry., Ji?. i Best, winn, wrim G£- 
uu PU. 'u (?. UQ, « EO. .«: .BcA, S*. 

tyrkja irken irk eek 

* work/ 

wyrcan twirrkeim work WBok 

i, y FP- y, i /)tt., i?tt. weorc #6 — wircen Zd. +wirk North, werkea 
6'-B. w u pchen >. i'. Lay. wopchen AllP, Wid, werchen Ai 
wirche : chirche (e", werken ^worchen^ Ck. iujl. of weorc. 

1 090 myrce iiiirk(e) xnirky (u) xneeki 
— aUo e. k from Scand. myrk. 

wjrrhta t^nrihhte wright rait 

— wurhte wrohte' Lay. wurhte (wruhte} AB. wrighte Ck — wricht 
iriff. 

fyrhto friht fright flrait 

fryhte Bit.— offruhi adj Jul. frigt GE. 

wyrgan \idrwen ^rorry wari 

* strangle '— awiirien A B. wirwin, worowen Prompt.— "^u) EO. («) Btk, 

myrg mirie merry meri 

myrgnis (7/)— myry North., AllP. miriibiri ( = byrig) GE. myry, c 
Awl. murie (i) Lay. merye : ber}'e, niurie : Mercuric, myrieipyrie 
(^ «= pear-tree^ Ch. mery TM. 
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5 myrg]> sf mirh)>e mirth inee}» 

— mi]r(h)i$e*L€^. myr)>e AllP, myrth TM. myrtlie (o, e) Ck — (e, i) G, 

be-bsrrgan tbirrjenn bury beri 

— ^burien Xay. birien OE, biiyen, burien WieL n Ch, e Ay,, Aud. — 
burie Td. (7) 8b, 

byrgelB birieles burial beriel 

— ^biri(g)ele(8) OE, biriel, buriel Wtel. buriels Ch. berieles Ay, 

takyrta sf Bohirte shirt Jeet 

— tcorte (aeorte) Lay. i, e Wid* i Prompt fe Ch. 

"wjTt sf wurte wort weet 

• herb ' — wurte, o * wort.' wurt, o, i, e * herb.* 

o oyrtel tkirrteU kirtte -fkeetl 

— o Lay. e Ay, i Ch, 
hyrdel hirdel 

— also u, e. 
"wyrd sf wirde 

' fiite '-^aUo a, e. werdes, ie Ch. 

g3rrdel(8) tgirrdell 

— aUo u, e — ^gerdell, gyrdle Td. 

gebyrd tbirde 



hurdle 


heedl 


weird adj 


wied 


girdle 


geedl 



birth 



bee}» 



— burde (0) AE, -f bir)>e North, birVe GE. biurth, j Aud, bnrthe Ch. 
also e. 



>5 mylen sf 



milne 



mill 



mil 



— mulne AR, milne Wicl., TM, melle 4y* fmelle, i Ch — (milndr) 
Milner. 



cylen sf kilne 

—also u— (kU) Ld, 



kiln 



kiln 



pyle 


pilwe 


pillow 


pilou 


hyll 


thill 


hill 


hil 


syllsf 


eille 


Bill 


aU 


— also u, e Ch. 








[O fyilan 


tfillenn 


fill 


fll 


onyllan 


onuUen 


knell 


nel 


— also y, i, e. 








Jbylgia 


— 


billow 


•tbilou 


gyit 


tgillt 


guilt 


gilt 


(gwilt) Jn. 








gyldan 


tgildenn 


gUd 


gild 


15 byldan 


bilden 


build 


bUd 



byldft sm Greit^—n, uy (i, ee) Ch. ey Tlf— byltt prt Td, ij Ck. 
(yji "> 5* «) ^' (>) Cp. (iu) Jn. 
dysig dial dizay dial 

' fooliah '-—oZfo n, e. 

bysig biai busy biai 

— also u. bisy (e) Ch — busy Td. busi Sh. (bizne») G. (bisi, bisnet) Ld, 

cyssan kissen kiss kia 

sb com. 
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hlysnan listnen listen lian 

1120 ]>ryBoe )>rusche thrush }»raf 

— alto ui. 

blysoan blusohen blush blaj 

* rutilare ' AldhgL — u Ch, alto i — (n) 5m, G. 

Selystan tlisstann list tlist 

* desire ' — te, fi, u Ch, 

hlystan tlisstenn list tlist 

* lUten.' 

clyster cluster duster Uaster 

— alto o. 

1 1 25 yfel tifeU evil fjvl 

— uvel (hevele) Lay, iuil (il) CM, i QE, WicU e JW, AUP, And. 
e CA— yveU, evyll Td, (iivl) G. (iivU) Bt. 

lyft left left left 

left ^inanit* MoOl. lyftadl < paralysis '—u, eo, i Lay. e Jy., \CM, 
iRBC, C/i— lyfte Trf. 

$lyfta tlefftenn lift lift 

— e, i CAT. ly fte : thryfle TM, 

geclyfte clift cleft kleft 

' sectiUm ' Bogh — i Ch, u Prompt 

ynce inche inch in/ 

— alto u, •— e Td, 

1 1 30 Jiynoan tjiinnkenn think I'^|^ 

' seem/ )>§iican ' think * — < tliink ' expr. by ^nnkenn 0, ; )>eiiken i;BBC, 
Wiel,; l>enchen ABj Kt\ he ))eng)> Ay. 'seem' expr,, by Jyixmkenn 
0., GE\ )>uncheii ^i2 ; )>unchen, i Lay, ; )>ingkeii, me Y^^\ -^* H°<^ 
'think/ 'seem' CM, tthencheD, thenken, fbithynken ' Uiink, think 
of ; * thiuken (e) * seem * Ch, 

lynea line llnch(pin) linj 

myne menow minnow minou 

mynet mint mint mint 

' coin * — aUo munet, nienet. 

cyning tking king kil] 

cyning, cyng from beginning ^ the latter the unemphatic form — kyng, 
king Ld. king Lay., AB, Kt — i HVy, Sb, 

1 135 dyne dine din din 

*bryne-8t&n brimston brimstone tbrimston 

* burn Jn^;-? tone ' — aho u, e. 

}>3mne ]>inne thin pin 

—i, fe C7t— thynn Sh, 

synn sf tsinne sin sin 
y m-g, 8b. 

cynn t(mann)kinn kin tkin 

— mankinde hy anal, o/gecyntl. 

1 1 40 mynster en tminnstre minster tminstar 
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Btyntan 


tstixmtenn 


•tint 


stint 


* blunt,' • Btopify.' 








dynt 


tdinnt 


dint 


dint 


'stroke'— teCA. 








gemynd sfo 


tminde 


mind 


maind 


geoynd sf 


tkinde 


Idnd 


kaind 


geoynde adj 


klnde 


kind 


kaind 


' natural.' 








145 tynder 


tinder 


tinder 


tinder 



— i Lay, XL \Be9t,f Prompt. ; 01 tondr. tendrin • bum ' inir Jul. ; 
amnl, of ont^ndui — («) harbare Cp. 

tryndel trendlen vb trundie trandl 

also e, te — (tnml) Jn, 

byndelle bundel bundle bandl 

— Prompt., Wiel.; anal, of gebunden. 

hymlio humlok hemlock hemlok 

hjmblics 'dcuta' Ep., hymlice Cp. j, e Leeekd. — humlock Promiit. 
aUo hemelue. 

trymman trumen trim trim 

• confirm.' prt trymede — early and rare. 

1 50 brymme sm brimme brim brim 

In IW8 confuted with brim 'ocean/ vhich was orig. neut. 

tmyk sf muk 

cycene kichene 

— cuchene Lay. u AB. e Ay. 

bryce breche 

— u AR. aUo i. e Kt, or if\fi, of brecan. 

oryoc sf (?) orucohe 

1 55 iyxen sf fixene 

fizenhjd Leeehd, 

flyht sm fliht 

•flying'— vluhtilB. 

flyht sm Iflihht 

'fleeing'— fluht^B. 

ryge rie 

— aho ni^e. reye ; prey th (rie) Ch. 

hry(^ rig 

—rug (rugge) Lay. rig : big adj Hv. reg Ay. 

160 mycg migge 

bryeg sf brigge 

— bmgge Lay. brigge : Cantebrigge, bregge : oollegge Ch — (bred^) Sm. 

(i)(?. (e)/ii. 

■oytel Bohitel shuttle Jatl 

— alio e. 
soyttan sohetten shut Jat 

— e Ay t +CA. often u. rarely i — Bcbit Cic, 



muck 


mak 


kitchen 


kitjin 


breach 

trecan 


bryt/ 


Ra^9^M*aa« 

crutch 
vixen 


kratj 
Yiksn 


flight 


flait 


flight 


flait 


rye 


rai 


ridge 
. reg Ay. 

midge 

bridge 


ridj 

mid5 
bridj 
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knit 


nit 


grit 


grit 


pit 


pit 


flit 


flit 


did 


did 



1 165 giytt gruitau adj 

« eoant Bad '— grotteM Iraid .41?. 

pjtt pit 

Iftjttm, iflitt«nn 

djda tdide 

e Laf. 6 Kt. i (e) CA— (dad) hoHMre Cp. 

if(f) whadde shed Jed 

HoUiflgKjdd ckari.—Pramfi, 

1 170 hype hipe hip hip 

crypel eripel eripple kripl 

efl-«l7ppe enaloppe oowaLip kaiulip 

clippen clip klip 



djppttn tdippenn dip dip 

deppeioide '=€t Cp, depa rtl djppe Rn. d7p(p>ii IWS—nUon 

1 175 tstybb stable stubble stab! 

« stamp '— rtobol, stabbfl Prtmpt. liabbe ON, 



O. 

Ibr-loren Ibrloren forlorn felon 
^forloni: G. (00) Ld. 

sworen ptc sworen sworn awon 
^swoom' G, ^snuni] Cp. (soom) Jn. (soom, swoom" Ld. 

sooru 8c(h)ore score skoar 

IjuadsocHra chart. — Bchore Ch. 

scoren ptc tshorenn shorn Jon 

^uu EO. (oo) lAi. (o: Bch. (») Sh. 

1 1 80 spora spore spur speer 

o, u Wgl. — spnre ^'0^ Lay, spnre : dure OX. o CA, Prompt. 
woruld sf twe(o)relld world waeld 

eo VPt Rm. eo, o WS, o Du. — weor(e)ld (worl-^ Lay- +werd, ^ 
Sorth. wer,r;d GE. fwerd RBC. warld TM. werd, wor(l)d 
And. werde Prompt, world, wordle Kt — (world) O. ^^wwld' 
(wwli) ' worldly ' Jn. (uu, %) EO. y%) Bch, Sh, 

for tforr for fi)or 

(for) G. (forget) etc G. 

beforan tbiforenn before bifoer 

—aUo biforr )>att 0.— (bifoor) G. (foor) fore Bt. (foortel) foreU 
vfuorward) BU. (forard) forward Jn — ^^forad) forward rg. 

tfroren ptc firoren frosen frouzn 
infi of fr^osan. 

XI 85 tgecoren tchosenn chosen tjouzn 

— iw/. 'j/'ceogan. 
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gor sn gore gore goer 

* dang J 

toren ptc toren torn ton 

toorn Ck. (tuurn) EO. (o) Bch, (00) Ld, Sh. 

boren ptc tborenn bom(e) bon 

(00) ' natni,' (o) ' allAtua ' Bll, (o) O (mthoui dUiinguisking 

• borne '). (ou) ' bajulatus ' Cp. (00) * port^ * Mg, (o) * parturitui ' 
Cp. (00) *n^' Mg. (00) 'nattw/ (00) *latu»* Ld, (uu) E0\ (00) 
Sk borne, (o) Bi^\ (ao) SK bom. 

borian borien bore bor 

o for}» tf6rr}» forth top 

(fuur» O, Cp, EO, (00) Ld, Bch, 8h, 

gefor]>ian ifor]>ien afford efbd 

* forward ' — • perform.' later afor]>en * provide * — (afuurd) Bt. 
noTp tnorr)> north no]> 

morjKir sn mLor)>er murder meeder 

mor^ in W8 prose, myrj^ran vb — mortf (mor]»re) Lay, murther North, 
murthyr, mortber Aud, n/rom myr>ran. 

hors thorm horse hoe 
(o) 8m, 

15 gorst gorst gome goa 

borsten ptc borsten burst beest 

— Lay. brosten Ck — u from prt pi bunton — vg (bait) . 

horn horn horn hon 
(homed) O. (boom) Cp, 

]x>m t]x>rm thorn )>on 
00 Ck. {00) BU, 

com toorn oom kon 

coome Td, (00) Bll. (o) G. (o) Bch. (00) Sh. 

K> storm storm storm stom 

forma tforrme former fbmor 

— fonnere Wid, 

tiyrmest formest foremost fbmest 

— Lay. also u, i. fomiast CM. 

storo stork stork stok 

forca forke fork fi>k 

>5 geworht ptc twrohht wrought rot 

— ^wroht Ld. iwraht Jul. fwrhg^, fwrogt prt AUP. fwro^t CM, 
fwrogt GE, wro(u)gbt CA— wroght Td, (root) Pr, Jn, EO, (o) 
Bch. (00) Ld, Sh, 

sorg tserrjhe sorrow sorou 

■oergendi Ep. — aerrgbenn vb 0. aorje, seorwe, seorhful Lay, ■eoniwe 
(florfae) AM. lorje Ay. wnru CM. sorwe Ch—{9oro, soroou, sorooua) G, 

morgen morwe(n) morrow morou 

o Ep. a VP. o, e WS, o, on meme Du. o, to, mergenne, mame Bu. 
— to moreen, a^ m (morwe) Lay, moreen Ay. morwe Ch, 

*morgenung morwening morning monix) 
(00) Jjd. 
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hDd 
- hoaid : word CA-^X Pr. hnd hoed SO. oo; Lrf, Bdb, SL 

1215 wunl 1 iiutil word WB9d 

—^, to, a I^. o^ ■ GE^ vu, u Bi. o, o G. .V /s. .do, t £ 

fintl fbrd. fivd fini 

bord tbord board bod 
— bofd : votd Ck—hamd^ Td, 'on; Bf. >>; G. 

^skorpna tsoorrcnenn scorch akotj 

* ■hriTd op ' — mlso wearrhmn. 

hdl m li61(e) holo houl 
—hoi Lttff. bole Ci—^oo; Sm. 

J 220 hol9(g)n holi holly holi 

)x>l ^oI'vIa) thole paul 

— Prompt. * cUvicolA.* 

scolu — shoal Joul 

■tolen ptc stolen stolen stouln 

fola fole foal foul 

1225 col sn col(e) coal koul 

tdol tdill dull dal 

' foolwh *— u KatL, Prompt., Ch. i TM. o rare. 01 dul * conceit.' 

tbol bole bole tboul 

' trunk of tree.' 

swollen ptc swollen swollen swouln 

(sooln) Jn, 

cnoll knol knoll tnoul 

[nhoul) Cp. (nool, noul; EO. {no\] Sk. 

1230 toll tol toU toul 

aUo toln (oou) Sm. (00, on) W. ^^oo, au) EO. {on) Bch. (00)' 

bolla boUe bowl boul 

(oou) G. (ou) ir. {o\i)Cp. (oou) Jn. {9u) EO. {ovl) Bch. (oo^ ^ 

bolster bolster bolster boulster 

(00) Ld. 

woloen sn welkne w^elkiik fwelkin 
*clourl* — 8e wolcne Ld. w'e>lcne pi Lay. welkyn AllP. wal 
(iE. welkne r/A. 
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fblo tfoUo folk tfouk 
(foolk, fook) 0. (fook) Jn. (fok) Beh, (fook) Sh, 

5 holh Bb holwe adj hollow holou 

'hole* — holh ae^ Lay. holuu Prompt, holgh TM. holwe (holewh) Ch. 
fblgian tfolljhenn follow folou 

aUo fylgan — follh imper. 0. folien, u (fol^en) Lay. uolewen (fulben) 
AB. folwen Ch — (foloou) O. (foluu) Pr, Jn. (fooloo, foloo) com. Jn. 



molten ptc 


molten 


molten 


tmoultn* 


colt sn 


colt 


colt 


koult 


(o) Beh. 


(oo) Sh. 






bolt, sn 


bolt 


bolt 


boult 


(00) Ld. 








Bcolde 


t8(h)ollde 


should 


fud 



— Boolde, u Ld. scnlde (guide) Lay. ^chulde AB, AUP, Wiel. Bu(l)d 
North, schuld Aud, o BGl, Kt, u hy infi. ofplprt sculon. fo (u) 
Ch. fo, u, a TM. B iDeak\ cp sceal — sliulde Td. (Juuld) Q. (jbuld) 
Pr. (Juuld) Cp. (Juud) Jn, Bch. (Juuld. Jiud, u) Ld, jud) ^'A. 

wolde twoUde would wud 

a VP, Du,. 0, a Ru, — o, a, (o) Lay. o, (a) AB. +wald, i North, u, o 
GE. wolde : were f ulde ' filled ' Uv. u Be$t, fi, a, wolde : hulde BBC. 
o CA— wowld, wld HVg. wold(e) Td. (wuuld) BU. (would) Pr. 
(wuuld) Cp. (wuud) Jn. (widit, waudst) harhare Cp ; (wuust) Jn 
wouldst. (wauld, wuud, u) Ld* (wuud) Bch. (uuld) Fr. (wud) Sh. 

molde molde mould mould 

(oo) Ld. 

gold tgold gold gould 

gold(e) Td. (goould) G. (oo, ou) W. (ou) Pr. (uu) Jn. (uu) 

Bu,, Sh, (^ukmi^) Jn. 

$fro]>a fro^ firoth fro]> 
(fpo» 0. 

\$ bro]> so bro]> broth bro]> 
(o) Beh. (oo) Sh. 

mo]>]>e mo}>(]>)e moth mo]> 

moh]7a Du., Bu. — mougJiNB, mougte Wicl. 

hose hose hose houa 

rose rose rose roua 

geloBod ilosed lost lost 

(oo) Cp. (o) Bch, Sh. 

)0 noBU nose nose nouz 

— neose (o) Lay. neee North., fTif. fnose, e Bett. xuiKe Kt. 

n«M-)^yrel nose]>irl nostril nostril 

noB^yrla^ uteweard noaterle late — nosethirl (-Iril) Ch. nesethirl Prompt. 

l^oei mos moss mos 

O^meoe. 
drosne dros(e)ne dross dros 

*lee8.' 
|kross sn cros cross kros 

—Lay. 
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of 



tofl(e) 



1265 flpo«t tfirosBt flPO«t flrort 

(o) Gf. (oa) Cp. (o) Be*, fiJL 

post post post pocist 

(an) EO. (o) BeK (oo) Sh. 

•tow tow tow tou 

towlic weofe ' teztrinom * WgL 

r oi; o' OV, •(▼) 

I off of 

prp and <Kf9— offe orfr 0. of (o) pi7> CM— of[ prp BVg, cf adv W. 

(OT, of) prp (?. (of) prp W. (o) prp Xrf. {€fr) prp Bdt, Sh. (of) 
advSk. 

ofbr fofbrr, ofirr over 
(o) Bll, 0. (oor) /ji. 

1260 oflsn 8m tof&ie oven 

— eliewkere oven. 

*hofSal hovel hovel 
{h%YtA)BO. (hovl)-BcA. (hovil) 5A. 

scofbl sf sohovele shovel 

(jnul) BU, (/©ul)/n. 

tsoofettan Bchoven ahove 

stofb — stove 

■to& ' balneum * Cp—/ram Dutch stove (?). 



ouver 

avn 

hovl 

Javl 

/av 
stouv 



1365 tgewefSdn pic 


weven 


cofk 


oove 


'chamber'— C3f. 




eloAi 


dove 


cluf-, clof-. 




clofen ptc 


tclofei) 


foxes-glofk 


fozesgl 


1270 *of-fall 


offal 



woven 
cove 

clove 



wouvn 
kouv 

klouv 



cloven klouvn 

re foxglove foxglav 

offal ofl 

0/offall 'diminution ' (ofal) G. 

oft toffte often ofii 

—often GE. fofte. often C%— (often) G. (oofn) Ixf, 

Jloft sn +0 lofft adv loft loft 

• air.* & loft * up.* OE lyft— lifft ' air ' 0. loft * solarium * Prompt. 

croft croft croft tkroft 

on tonn(e), o on on 

— on, oCeiyff. o(n) Jul,, Ch. tLue Kt, 01 &. 

1275 ]>onne t]>an(n)e then Sen 

o. a JRu. SB IWS — ]>anne Ld, )>onne, e, (a), j^ane, )>on Lay. l>eoiuie 
(e) AH. )>anne Kt. t|?an North. 6an(ne) GJS. )>enne AllP. fthen 
Aud. thanne, fthan, fthenne Ch — dden HVg. then Td. 

]>onne t]>an(n) than Sen 

Son VP. fjon^ne) Dn. o, a Ru. — )>an(ne) Ld. }>an(n)e, ^n;n> 
Lay. |'cni,n)e, Jwn AR. |)aTn^n)e Kt. )«n North. 6an(ne;, Cane 
fJK. J)en AllP. then Aud. than CA— e Td. (ej 0. 
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hwoxme twhaiin(e) when when 

liuo(e)ime, Itoenne Du» o, a, » Bit. » IW8 — w(h)onne, whsnne, 
w(h)enne (wane, wan) Lay, hwon(ne) (hwen) AB, huanne Ay, 
quen, whan North. qaan(n)6, quan OE, fwhenne BBC. qaen 
AUP. when, whan Awl. whan, (e) Ch — (wen) better (when) Jn. 
(i) Mg. 

loo 6n lok look 



Booian aokyn aoak 

$o smooian smokien smoke 

(oo) 8m, (it smuuks) iSin( asmeooe))). 

tgespreoen ptc spoken spoken 
— speken rare. 

oeooian choken ohoke 

— alao chekin. 

cnooian knok(k)en knook 

u. o WS, 

geoc sn tjoco yoke 

^5 ^poki poke poke 

' bag.' OE pohha. 

brooen ptc broken broken 

hooe hoo (holly)hock 

roee rokke rook 

Btanrocca (soopulorum) Aldhgl—alto roohe,/r Fr. 



loeo 

' lock of hair.' 

)o soce 

smoo 

stooc 

flooc 

oooc 
)5 ooooel 

croocA 

cloocian 



lok 

sok 

smok 

stok 

tflooo 

cok 

cokkel 

orokke 

olokkin 



look 

sock 

smock 

stock 

flock 

cock 



/ 



lok 

souk 

smouk 

sponkn 

t/ouk 

nok 

Jouk 
tpouk 

broukn 
holihok 
rok 

lok 

sok 

smok 

stok 

flok 

kok 



(com)cockle kokl 
crock(ery) krokori 



seo wamb clooce)> Leeehd. 
dooce dokke 

pocoas pi pokkes 

>o cohhettan co(u)ghen 



oluok 

dock 

pox 

cough 



klak 

dok 

poks 

kof 



(koouh) Sm. (kof) W. (kaof ) Mg, Ld. (kof) B<A, Sh, 

oxa toxe ox oks 

fbx tfox fox foks 

box box box bokfl 

* box/ * box-tree.' 

dohtor tdohhterr daughter dater 

— dohter, douter Xa.y. doubter (dohter)ili?. dorter J jr. doghter^orfA., 
TM. doughter Ch. also au.— do(u)ghter Td. (dooxter) Q. (dafter) 
sometime$ Bt, (dooftw) oce, Jn, (lase) Ld — rg (daater). 



"•4 
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IJ05 bobteprt 



'4 Mck, » Lfi^SL 



tot 
j G. (boot) Cjp. (boot, boot, bofi) Jt. 



IS.} 



toff 



I3I0 



roa 
floiiiL 

wonton 
r<f. >Aita«: Bel. (vtBtan: fit. 

tn)(n)^ ti€fii^ trof 

bou 
bo ITT/, A. nyBeboIl TdL (boon) Ah, <?. (boo) Cjp, I<7. 



pie 



lof#; aiwagggg. 








doc^ 


done 


doK 


dog: 


BofL 








€^ar 


ot«r 


oct6r 


oter 


1315 XDtian 


1fUC09UI 


rot 


rot 


hlot 90 


tlott 


lot 


lot 


)^rote 


PfOtS 


throat 


prouc 


gcsnot 


snot 


snot 


mot 


sooten ptc 


shoten 


shot 


/ot 

• 


gescot sii 


shote 


shot 


,ot 


1320 flot 


flote 


(a)float 


flout 


on flot, ' afloat' 








flotian 


flotien 


float 


flout 


very late. 








floterian 


floteren 


flutter 


flater 


mot en 


mot 


mote 


mout 


cot an 


cot 


cot 


kot 


1325 grot Bn 


grot 


groat 


tgrout 


* fragment ' 


(00) EO, Ld. 






tpotian 


tbuttenn 


but 


bat 


jEfcH — aUo pu( 


t)ten, poten. 


i^rboter. 




botm 


botme 


bottom 


botam 


— aUo bo|>eni. 








splott 


sp(l)ot 


Bpot 


apot 


clott- 


clotte 


clot 


klot 


'maiMsa/ 








1330 cnotta 


knotte 


knot 


not 


(nhot) Ld. 








dott 




dot 


dot 


' head of boil ' Leeehd. 
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^5 



{o 



\o 



plot 


/ Plot(t) 
(blot 


plot 


plot 


blot 


blot 


ne plot ne ploh Leeehd, 






soden ptc 


soden 


sodden(ed) 


sodn(d) 


god 


tgodd 


god 


god 


—ffen. Goddw Ch. 






god-Bpell 


tgoddspell 


gospel 


gospl 


— goBpd AR, Ch. 






troden ptc 


troden 


trodden 


trodn 


bodian 


bodien 


bode 


boud 


bodig 


tbodij 


body 


bodi 


Joddi 


odde adj 


odd 


od 


* triangle/ • od«l number/ 






codd 


ood 


cod 


kod 


open 


topenn 


open 


OUpD 


hopa 


hope 


hope 


houp 


oopor 


ooper 


copper 


coper 


dropa 


drope 


drop 


drop 


— droppen vh North, etc. 






popig 


popi 


poppy 


popi 


hoppian 


hoppen 


hop 


hop 


loppeatre 


lopster(e) 


lobster 


lobster 


soppian 


soppe 8b 


sop 


sop 


stoppian 


stoppen 


stop 


stop 


strop 


_ 


(ra2or)strop 
strap 


strop 






strap 


vd Arwi)>>e (strnppus) Wffl. 






ftttor-ooppe 


coppe 


cob(web) 


kobweb 


'spider.* 








oropp 


crop 


crop 


krop 


• cluiter/ 








{kroppa 


oroppen 


crop 


krop 


•pick/'graie'- 


"AR. 






topp 


top 


top 


top 


'BummiV'top* 


(« plaything). 







&. 



rft sf ro 


roe 


rou 


\pr& ]>ro 


throe 


]>rou 


' struggle,' * obstinacy/ 






sift sf slo 


sloe 


slou 


SW& tswa 


so 


sou 



e VP. a> « eW8, Du., Ru. — swa Ld. wha-se eic 0. s(w)a. se (so) 
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Lay. Bwa, lo Jul, 8(w)o KL sCw)* CM. iwa, ao JPC. i(v> 
B99L woAllP,Chr-woBVg. 

w& +wa W06 i'wou 

— ^woa (wo) Lay, wumme (--wft m6) J%L 

1360 hw& twha who Imw 

•— hwo* (hwa) ili?. quft Nortk. quo (7J!?. wo ^Mf. (w)ho BBC, Pfl 
huo Jy. who Chr-hw HVg. (whuu) ^tf, (?, Pr. (hna) Cp, J«. 

ft fb fbe tibu 

IMk tfini fro frou 

— fra prp Ld, 

nA tna no xum 

miVP, Du„ Bu, no,jiReW8. m^ lW8—^nm Ld. na, neo, nea, do Xiy. 
no Jul, no, noa ^1?. nummore (-^nft mire) £eif. no IFtrl. nathdei. 
(-nft>ylai)CA. 

g&n tgan go gon 

alto gangan — also ganngenn 0, gan, gon, 2(e)ongen Lay, — '^) G, 
(goo, guu) IT. 

1 365 t& &f to toe tou 

tw& ttwa two tuw 

neut and fern, — twa men Ld. t(w)o GE. to (tuo) BBC. to Prompt.-^ 
(twuu) BU, (tun) Q etc, Cp. (wpins) My ; (tttpena) Jn ; (tvppinil 
Beh ; (tvpons) 8h twopence — (tapens). 

d& sf do doe dou 

&r sf ore oar or 

hAr hor hoar hor 

1370 h&re-hdne horehune < > hound hor(h)aund 

r&rian roren roar ror 

l&r sf flare lore lor 

B&r Bor Bore sor 

8&rig tsarij sorry sori 

a, o Past— Mil, SB (o) Lay. sen, o GE. aoory Ch. ofrom soig. 

1375 m&re tmare more mor 

— oa AR—otk Td. (00) Sm, G. (mooor) EO, (moor) Sh. 

g&ra gore gore gor 



•comer' etc. 








g&r-ldao 


garleek 


garUok 


gaalik 


b&r 


bor 


boar 


bor 


(buur) Cp. 








i_si 


j.«- _« 


( whole 


houl 



( hale heU 

— fhale Ch; from North.— holaome, whole Td. hoole Ck. (wheel) 
Bull, G. (hoolsum) wholesome G. (haal) hale G. (hool) W., Jn. 
(hool, whool). (holi) wholly Ld. (whool) Bch, JFV. (hool) Sk. 

1380 hftlig thalij holy houH 

—pi hall^he 0. 
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hftliffcUdg haUdai holiday holidi 

— holiday (o) CA. haleday And, 
hftlglan thalljhenn hallow h»lou 

xnfil mol mole moul 

'mftrk.* 'Btain.' 

g^edfil 8Q tdale dole doul 

tOgedftl ' distributio ' — dole /em. in Lay, idol ' separation.' 

^5 pftl pol pole poul 

&)> ta]> oath ou]> 

!&]) tla)> loath tlou]> 
(lo)>) BlI. (lojwuni) loathsome 0. (lo» Ld. (o) Bch. (oo) Sh, 

l&]>iaii lo}>ien loathe loutS 
(loo«) Blh Ld. (oo) Beh, Sh, 

wr&]> wra)> wroth irop 

— oo Wid,, Ch—oo Td, (o) Stt. (oo) a.—(p)from wrath «6«<. 

^o ol&]> tola]> cloth klo]> 
(o) a. (o) ^c*. (oo) 6k. 

cl&]>aB pi i'cla]>e8a clothes klou(8)z 

— fdose j}2 rjlf— (kloo^ed) pic O. (klooz) Bch, 8h. 

^b&]>ir tba]>e both bou)> 

0^ bft, bSgen, bfttwS — baOe, beien Ld, alto ba, beg^enn 0. b(e)oOe, 
botwo A i?— booth Ck. (bo» G. 

h&8 ho8 hoarse hos 

— ^hoos, hore Prompt, Wiel. — (hoors) 6m — the (r) is imiiativet cm in 
Dutch heersch. 

}rft8 ras race reis 

OE !*■ — ee, o, ea, e Lay. ras North. — %from North. 

95 ft^r&s trto (a)rose (e)rous 

)>fts pi ]>os those ISouz 

< these*— >a < those/ >ise ' these ' 0. 
i-in&se mose (tit)mouse titmaus 

Ascian tasskenn ask aask 

so, hs, X W8. hs, Z8, sc Bu. — axen Ld. axien, se Lay. askien, azien 
(easkien) AR. esse, prt esste RQl. aishest ON. askede KS. oksi, 
aksi Ay. aske f North., OE, Aud. t^xe (sk) CA— aish EVg. axe Td. 
ask €t aks /9m. (sb) Bch, 8h — tg (ex). 

Iftst last last laast 

aUo SB. ' track ' — aUo e. 

oo g&Bt tgast ghost goiist 
(oo) Cp. (goosU) * ghostly ' Jn. (uu) EO. (oo) Bch, 8h. 



a. 

ft-wiht tohht aught tot 

owiht Bu. awuhti auht, aht W8 — aUo awihbt 0. a(wi)ht, oht Lay. 
owiht, out ilJ2. ^iighi North., TM. o^i A UP, tk^i BOl, Ay, tuxght, 
ought Ch. 

Z 
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rftw sf rowe row rou 

», e— ea, e, (a), AB. fnw North. r»we:owe v6 MIP. o Pmt^. 
feCA. 

l&weroe larke lark laak 

— Ch, Uueroc Harl, laverok Goteer. 



]>&wan thowin 

—Prompt^Kw Kt (?). 

1405 )>r&wan ]>rowen 

* twist ' — )nrawe A y . 

8&wan tsawenn 

— zawe Ay, — (aoou) Q, 
8&W0I fif tsawle 



thaw 



throw 



BOW 



BOUl 



1» 

]>rou 
8OU 

BOUl 



— saule Ay, — 8o(w)l HVg, (oou) 0, (ou, 00) W. (00) Pr, (on) Cp* 
(oou) Jn, (00) Bch, Sh, 

slou 



anou 

not 

not 

iio(wi)ht VP. na(wa)ht» noht Past. no(wi)H neniht !>«.— noH i 
Ld. xia(wi)hty nawit, noht Lay. nowiht, nowt (nawt) AR, no^t 
BGl, nooht, a K8. nagt Av, no^t C3f. fnogfat, fnott TM. fnoht 
GfX no5t, tnot AUP, fnoht, f* i^ari. no(3)t Wid. fnoght (ou), 
fnaught, nat (o) Ch. — nought! * naughty' Ck. nott Td, (oooxt) G. 
(nooft) ocetuiofMUy Jn. (noot) Pr. (oo) Ld. 



sl&w 


tslaw 


Blow 


do J9rF^. 






snftw 


anou 


snow 


— snaw Ay. 






1410 n&-wiht 


tnawihht 


naught 


nd-wiht 


tnohht 


not 



mowen 



mow 



mou 



crow 



krou 



krou 



m&wan 

— mawe Ay. 
crawan orowen 

— era we : mave ( ■* nui^) Harl. 

cr&we orowe orow 

1 41 5 cn&wan tonawenn know nou 

— ku&we Ay. cnawe AUP. know:8chewe ^vcf. — kno J3T'^. (knoou), 
(knooun, knoon) ptc G. (knou, 00) W. (nhoo) Cp, Ld. 

± ^ .- ( knoulechen acknowledge eknolidr 

cnawlcBcan \ •' 

( knouleohe knowledge nolidj 

— also knoulage — kno(w)le(d}ge vby tb Td. (knoouled^) G, (hnoledj) 
Ld. 

bl&wan blowen blow blou 

— blawe Ay. 

&-hw8B]>er to(})e)rr cj or or 

a(w)J)er — aho o)>|)r 0. oww[?eiT prn 0. o(u)J)er cj Ld. o)>er cj 
Lay., ARy Ay. out>er CM. or CM. OM^ec (ei)>ep) . . or 'eiUier. . 
OT* Ch. 

n&-hw8B]>er tnowwJ>err nor nor 

nohw8B]>er, nou})er, na(w)))er eTF-S — nou)>ep Ld., Lay.j AR. no(u)|wr, 
nau|)«r North. no(w)))er, nawder TM. naw])«r AUP. nou)>er Aud. 
nor PPl, Ch — ne(the)r Td — see nsbg\>er. 

1420 hl&f tlaf loaf louf 
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hlftfbrd tlafbrrd lord lod 

— lauerd CM, lauerd, louerd, lord PC, fiord AllP^ Aud. lo(ue)rd 
XS. Ihord Ay. lo(o)rd C*— (oo) 8m, (o) O, 



hlftf-xn»88e lammasae 

— Ld, iMnmeese Prompt, 



cl&fre 
a. e. 

grftf 
chart. 
25 dr&fprt 

dr&fsf 

prftfoBt 
a, o. 

ftn 



cdovere 

grcfvo 

tdpaf 
drove 
provost 

t&n 



{ 



lammas 

clover 

grove 

drove 
drove 
provocit 

one 



tl»mes 

klouver 

grouv 

drouv 
drouv 
provest 

wan 
e(n) 



— onne, % dai Ld. ann Aye 0. 00(11). a(n) Ck. won emphat. Aud, — 
(w)one, wonnes pi Td, (oon) 0, W, Cp, (w»n) Jn, (on. won 
Dyehe. (w«n) Bek, (wvn) Fr, (won) Sh, 

nftn fnan none nan 

— na(n) Ld, noon : stoon, no Ch. non : Johon Aud. — (00) (?, W. 

.30 on ftn tan ftn anon tenon 

— <m an Ld, anoon : euerichoon Ch — (seoon, aBnsen) Jn, 

eall ftna tall ftne alone oloiin 

— later akLone — (aloon) G, 

*£nlio onli only ounli 

'unique'— oonli Ck, (oonli, oonloi) Q. (oonli) Jn, Sh, (onli) Bch. 

nftn )>ing tnan ping nothing na]>ii) 

— naming Lay. nojnng Ch — (o) BU, O — vg (nafin). 

tAne tsnees once wans 

Ld. ones (ea) AB. ones Bett. enua Aud. t^ to TJf— (oons) 
O. (wflens) Jn, Bch. (o) not (o), (wims) Ld, (wons) 8h. 



^35 hftn sf 


hone 


hone 


hoiin 


* rock ' chart. 








softn prt 


tshan 


shone 


Jon 


(fr)Xrf. 








stftn 


tstan 


stone 


stoun 


gegftn ptc 


tgan 


gone 


gon, gon 


(00) a. 


WLd. 






grftnian 


gronien 


groan 


groiin 


(40 drftn 


drane 


drone 


droiin 


— Prompt, etc. 


no 0. 






bftn 


bon 


bone 


boiin 


hftm 


tham 


home 


houm 


Iftm 


lorn 


loam 


loiun 


hwftm dat. 


twhanun 


whom 


huw(m) 



ce eW8, VP, Du., Bu. a /TT^-— wham (warn), whaem Lay. hwam AB. 

Z % 
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M45 



1450 



fftm 


fbm 


Ao 


ok 


ft-ouxnba 


— 


•trftoian 


Btroken 


spftoa 


spoke 


crftoettan 




tft06Tl 


ttttenn 


fthte prt 


oiihte 



M55 



hxiam Ay, qa»(i>in NorUL wham AUP. whom Ch — (whom) Sm. 
(whoom, whuam) G. (wh«m) Pr. (hunm) Cp, Jn. 

ibam fbum 

oak ouk 

oakum oukom 

stroke atrouk 

spoke ^pouk 

oroak krouk 

token tookn 

ought ot 

'ponessed'— ahte, aute (ahte) Lay. oahte (ahie) AB. iijte EGl 
awcte:biUucte ^r. aughte BBC, oghie : broflrhte CA— ocht ETg. 
(owht) BU, (oouxt) Q, (oot) Pr. (oot) Cp, Ld. 

&gaii tajhenn owe ou 

*po8BeM' — owen (ahen) AB, 0300 Ay. awe North., TM. ogen G£ 
owen Ch. 

ftgen tajhenn own oun 

— awen (o) Xay. owen (ahen) AB. <^en Ay. awin : drawin ftc 

(aun : draun) CM. awen TM. auen AUP, owen ffarl., Ch — owne, 
awne Td. (ooun) O. 

tlAg tlah low lou 
(loou) 0. 

d&g douh dough dou 

— do3 Ay. — ^doo) dowe Cp. (doo) Ld. 
ftte ote oat(8) out 

(oota), (wvts) barbare Cp. (otmiil) oatmeal Ld. 



hot 



hot 



1460 



smote 
wot 



1465 



h&t th&t 

— hoot Ck — (whtitor) harhare Cp. 

sm&t prt smot 

wftt vb tw6t 

— woot CA— thou wottest Td. 
wr&t prt 'I'wrdt wrote 

g&t +g&t goat 

b&t bot boat 

(boosin) Bch, (boom) 8h boatswain — (bonsn). 

-had t-hcui -hood 

— wreccehed Ld. prestehede : lede vh CM. godhede, manhod^e) Ay. 
— (-huud) G, (-h«d) Cp. 



tamout 
twot 

rout 
gout 
bout 

-hud 



rftd prt rod 


rode 


roud 


1 rad 


roeul 


roud 


raid 


reid 


'tiding'— T2A North. 






l&d sf tlade 


lode 


loud 


* leading/ • path * aho in \ 


ioadstone. 




8c(e)&dan fshsBdenn 


shed 


Jed 


separate ' — shadd ptc 0. 






strftd prt strod 


strode 


strou 
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^7&d wod woad woud 

o gftd sf gode goad goud 

tftdige tode toad toud 
— tadde AR. 

b6d abod abode eboud 

* waiting.' 

brfid tbrad broad brod 

(oo) Sm, a, (00) Cp, EO. (oo) Bch. (oo) 8h. 

rftp trap rope roup 

5 8&pe Bope soap soup 

8w&pan swopen sweep sw^p 

prt BwSop. mswopen pte Bu, — AB, Ch, prf swSp — (ii) Bll, 

gr&pian gropen grope group 

p&pa IK>pe poi>e poup 
pop HVff. 



B& tssd sea sti 

(tee) 0. (rii) W, (see) Cp. 

\o £r iAr ere tear 

— Sr adv 0. ear Ld, eer, ar (are) Lay. ter, ar adv BOl. tare 
North., TM. er Sari. or(e) Aud. ep (or) Ch^jer Td. (eer) G. 
{eer) Cp. (iir) EO, Sh. 

rftran reren rear rior 

^sk&r skere sheer Jiar 

'pure/ OEaar — a2fo 8(c)here. tti/romOE, 

hAlan thslenn heal h^l 
(ee) BU. 

thAlo hel)> health hel]> 

— luele 0, Lay. hele Ch. heele Prompt. hel]>e Lajf., Ay., OE, Prompt. 
— (ee) G. 

15 d£l tdel deal d^l 

— del, todeledy dsBleth Ld. dsalenn vh 0. 

;]>r£l pnl thrall t]>rol 

ytS)l nam. ^rsel OE, from Scand. — j^rel Laif., AB, Ay. pi ^rallee 
Lay., Jvelles AB. >ral North., -fBBC. thral : al Ch. 

Sic tillo each UtJ 

y, oe VP. not in Da., Bu. — elc, » Ld. 8Blc(h)| elch. iJc, alch, ulc, 
sech (ech) Lay. euch Jul. Uoh AB. ilk NoHh., GE. ilk, ich TM. 
och AUP, Harl., Aud. ech Ay., CA— (eetj) Q. (iid^) Ld. 

hS]> he)> heath hij)> 

hA]>en th8B]>enn heathen hySon 

8C&]>8f(1) tsh8B)>o sheath /ij)> 

ee, ea. e IW8. 
)0 wr&)> sf (1) wre]>e wreath rUJ) 



X^2 mSTORT OF EXCUSE SOUNDS. 

■ia><yo iwni^ wrath tro^ 

:iia>ili prt dadds dad tklad 

0£ I il>iiB rln»M •■^ <a^ep w Jf F. djid;e) CJf. d«d:ledi)rfiaL 
ci^ibadrjf. dadJffi>. ja&d Cft. 

rf WhMrtw beliast tbihast 

^'|nBM*CAr 1093— Lay. bibflste ^A, C%. bebsikeii. 
>f-Ufe-^ laala lest lest 

mTF. c • #il-4mIs Lay. krte ;«^ J A. lest JI/P. Hofl, Wid, 
1m<.«Jb^ —tWH w : pern C*— aerertlwleMe r</. 

1495 tAsBB tonn teaae tQs 




TP. • Mm. !■■! a Lay. e^eaXff. laaw : -naae O^T. efA'ora, 
trjr.-^fl^y. % RtH. AUP, fAmd. -^fmCJL 

-HiMlufleaBh flesh flej 

r/*— iK«c Ifly. fleKk /■!: flMdis. TlMcbs, flechi rflesch, flet^ iff. 
i«& fl<M Hmu fioKe £S. iile«e Jy. fl«is, flene : lese CIT. 
Atne : MkMii» fleiY : ner* atfj JTF. fleb <?£ fldah ITaH. fleidi 
JL'P. Aebck IRc^. flcaih ,« a^fleM^ Td, 

tljBSt least mst 

D%. kBMl £■.— le i •! : be i St .YortA. leert e%— (ee^ (?. 

tlAsstenn last lasst 

K^Li. c^«/hI. eJy. A.VoriJL ft GE. 

1500 wrftstAB wrssten wrest tiesl 

U. 

wrestlen wrestle resl 

IWS --.JO wTsxliiui, wnsl^Mik—tt Lay. e Katk^ GB, a iiiJ, Ci- 
wwJ b:L ml Ju,B<A.Sk. 

m£et tmest, « most moust 

» rp— «A. e £</. aljDM^ 0. » Ltfr. e^ e Jul. e i4i?, ROIA^. 

gdstlie g^astli ^lastly gaastli 

UBwed 't'lAwedd lewd l(j)uwd 

'Ut mxn *— Uwed Li, lewede e\ Jul. Iaq eM .VorfA. logede GE. 
liwd rjr. lead Prwmpi. lewed CA— .cu; (?. iV. 

1505 -^el&w)) b1ou)w aloth alou)) 

tl%w adj — $UcSe Z«iy. eloohVe AE. 8le[a^o))e ^y. sleathe Ear\. 
ftlouth «4 «u. sloth, slewth, slawthe : tmwthe TM. slouthe : troothe 
/ A— slewih Td. 

fifire t«fine ever ever 

— ouer I^L aefcr, e e uer ^euere^ Lay. awre, euer TM. euere Ci. 
— ever (r. 

^AtrB-Sic everich every evri 

— jpuric, ap:ireum wile Ld. »uer8Plc\h\ aueralch, cuerulc Lay. eauer- 
euch K'lth. euerich, efrich euch AB. euereich Ay. euerilk 
yorth., TM. euerilc (r^. eueruch //ar/. euerich, eueryCA — ^CTeri. 
evroi G. 
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IMui leven leave l^v 

leving HVg, 

Ififde prt tlefedd ptc left left 

— Isuede Ld, Isfde, a, (e) Lay, leafde Jul, leaved pte AR, left 
North., fBBC. flefte, laft : ghaft TM. lefte, a, ylaft : craft C%— leeft 
prt Td, 

[o nAfre fnAtre never never 

— nefra, neure Ld. neauere Kath. never AR, neure Ay, neaer 
North, nawre TM, ner Harl, 

hlfifdige tlaffdij lady leidi 

a FP— le(a)fdi Jul, lauedi, leuedi KS. Iheuedi Ay, leuedi (e, a) CM. 
UmMII, leaediMedi ITar/. la^ Ch, 

Anlg tanij any eni 

— anl, aeni Ld. »ni, aei, ei Lay, e(a)ni (ei) Jul, oni Prod, eny ify. 
any North, ani 6^. eny HaW. ane And, ony TTic/. any, feny 
(o) C*— eny Td, ani G. (») ^c*. iSA. 

hldne lene lean l^n 

— Ihene Ay. 

l&n sf lone loan loiin 

to lane Svff. chart, lanesang Wgl, generally Isen. 

[5 Ifinan tlenenn lend lend 

— se Lay. ea Kaih, lenen Ch. leendin inf Prompt. 

Idned ptc tlenedd lent lent 

—lent CM, PPl, 
mAnan tmenenn mean mljn 

' mean * — alto msenen. 

mAnan menenn moan moiin 

' complain * — te, e Lay. ea Kath, menen vb, mone th AR, manen min 
mon PrUoner** Prayer, monen G£. 

mdned ptc mened meant ment 

20 gemdne tim»n mean miin 

' common.' sbtt g<^m&na — imaene, o Lay. imeane Jul. 

cldne tclene dean klijn 

clane flk71^— dsennease, clennlike 0. se (ea), dane (ea) adv Lay. ea AR. 
e, ie Ay. 

wrftnna wrenne wren ren 

wema Cp. wrenna Wgl — wranne : monne ON. 

clAnsian tclennsenn cleanse klens 

clasnian VP.—e KSy North., Ch. a Aud.—{ii) Bch. (e) Sh. (kliinli) 
deanly Bch, Sh—iJdenU). 

f emmet temit 

Amette amete < ^ 

( ant aant 

— R&l. amote Ay. am(p)te Wid. also emote, emete, ematte, eromotte, 
ante — (sent) ant, (sesent) annt Ld. (sent) Beh, Sh. 

1$ Amet(t)ig empti empty emtl 

'unoccupied* — empti AB. emti Ay. Kmii B 01 — (empti) G. 
glAm glem gleam gl^m 

rAoan reohen reach. r^tj 

— reche North., ^TM. 
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«fltf 
retch F»t/ 

•spit' »Ld. 

tAean tt»chenn taaeh tQtf 

* iliov*— teche, he iek^ Ay. 

1330 blAcan blechen bleach bliQtf 

tAhte prt ttahhte tav«ht tot 

— «ii. a, e LJ. tehte. iUiht, tahia, Unte (tehte^ Lay. tehto J«/. 
teihte iil2. tachte £9. U^Vt A9. taght AorO. « G£, Hari. 
Uughte C%— ;UQht) £^fl». {txai) O. 

stAger eteire stair 

wftge weie wey 

'weight,* **»!€«.* 
h'nAg^w nejen neigh nei 

vnci) Pr. (nii) ^cA. (ne«, omb) Ld. (nee) ^ 

I535c«gfcf keie key k^ 

— keie Ld, keye : pleye CA— kae Jirj^. kftyee Td, (kee) Pr, Jii. 
,ku) EO, Ld. 

clAg olei clay klei 

— CA— (M, wu) 0. 

£g-hw»]>er tes5]>err either aiSer,y8ar 

alto irg^. 6g>er Du. — eiffer, ei (ai) Lay. eiOer JJB. eider, u Jy. 
ayther A'orlA. aether TM, eyjwr JTaW.— (ei) i5». (ed, ei) G, 
(ei, ee) Jn. (e) Ld. (ii) £0, 5*. (ei) Bek, Fr, 

*nAghw»]>er txioww]>err neither naitSer 

notherClr. (eei.ei) G. (ee.e)Cp. (ei,ee)/e. (ee) JFO. {e)Li, 

(ei^ BcK, (ii) iS%-nW« n& hws)i«r. 

h&to thsBte heat h^t 

1540 Jsfiti sn tsate seat sxjt 

(ee) W. 

swsBtan sweten sweat swet 

Bwilt «5— 8W^t fh 0. Ill t tb Ay,—{ee) Sm. (e) BU. (ee) Q). (ict' 
Jn. (^8wot^ r^. 

hwfite twhsBte wheat whUt 

spStte pii spatte spat sp»t 

speBtan in/.— speten in/. 

fStt tfatt fiEit ftBt 

«rp. 

1545 ISdan tledenn lead Igd 

— ID Tjtf. ee, ea, e (eo^ Lay. ea Jui. — leding H Vg. (ee) Wk, Pr. 

hlSder fif laddre leulder leder 

leddre AK, OE. Ihoddre Ay. a ROl. 
sprfidan spreden spreeul spred 

ee Ck. (e) O. 

ISdde prt tledde led led 

— e IaI ffi. ea >' Lay. ea ^e) AR. e fA'or/A., f^r, &E. led : bed, 
lad : had RB C. a Uarl., A \id. Udde : hadde CA~leed Td. 
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sprSdde prt tspredd ptc spread spred 

— m Lay. ea (e) AB, e '^North., "YBBC, n Aud, Kpradde : hadde Ch 
— spreed Td. 

;o gemfidd ptc mad mad mead 

gemsdid Cp — madd : radd ( » 07 hncdd) CM, medde : ledde prt MH, 
mad: glad J3BC. 

b»ddel badde bad bed 

' hermaphrodite.* 



» (e). 

g& (e) tja yea ijei 

gea ir5. gee, g^Dtt. gse i^u. — ^eaiCa^A. ^e, ^mi AR, gia(yaa):8ua 
CM, ya Prompt, — (ee) 8b, (^jee, jii, ii) Jn, (joo) rustic Cp, (jii) 
EO, L(l, ( jee) Beh, Sh, 

firende (d) termde errand erend 

— emde, er(e^nde, arande (ea) Lay. erand North, erand, arand TM. 
erd(e)ne GE, arende, emde AllF, 

h&T (d) thaBr hair heer 

her Du., Bu. — ^he(a)r Kath, fhare North, hor : sor, her -. per Hv. fhore, 
thare TM, here AllP, heer Wicl,, fCA— ee Td, (heer) BU, (ee) 
Cp, 

5 }»fir (d) t]>aBr(e) there Veer 

e VPf Du. m Bu, ae, a IWS — )ffier, ea, e, a, Jwere et<! Ld, Lay. 
>e{a)r Kath, )»r(e) AB, Ay. fjwre BQl, )>are : fare vh ON. >ar(e) 
North, +»er, Cor QE, fe. fo, fa /^-BC, T3f. tjwre AllP, ]x)re : 
more, a, e Earl, thore : lore sb, e il u^. — (ee, aa) Sm, 

w&ron (d) prt twaBrenn were weer 

e VP, Du,, Bu, rarely ae in Du., Bu. — wseron, we(a)ren, a Ld, 
we(o)reii, a Lay, weren AB. e, a KS, e Ay, fwere, fwar(e) 
North, te, ta^/;P. fo, e GE, to, fe Tif. t», te i?jBC— (weer) 
O, Cp, Jn, EO, (e) Bch, 8h, 

hw&r (d) thwaBr where wheer 

e VP, Du, IB Bu. 88, a /TTfi^— nowwhar 0, hw(e'!ar, hwere Ld, 
wluer, e, iwere (ware) Lay. a, (e) AB. e Ay. qiiar(e) North, quor, e 
OE. quere AllP, t», to, e TM. ta, fe i?-BC— hwier HVg. 
(wheer) G. 

£Sr (e) tfler fear fier 

*duiger* — ofikered Ld. offearen, fe(o)rlich Jii/.— feare vb, fearful Td. 
(feer) O, (fiir) Cp, 

g&T (e) tjar, e year jier 

gear W8. e JPi*. — gear, gier Ld. ger Lay. geare da/. Proc/. gier 
(yeire) Clf— (U) -Sb, P«, 2?r. (jeer) G^. (jiir) Pr. 

•0 bAr (d) ef tbeare bier bier 

eeDu, eBu, (ii) 56. 

&l(d) el eel Ul 

geB&lig(d) tselij silly siU 

*beatui* — sele Aud. lely (ee) Ch. 
m£l (e) tmaBl meal mijl 

Sb impliet (mill). 



\ 
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brA)>(*d) bre)> hrmth hrmp 

— bre0 (ea) ill?, breeth (e) : haefth CA— (e) BU. 

1565 '*brfi]>an bre}>en breathe hrifi 

(ee) O. 

^hwAsan {*S) whesen wheeae wliQs 

hweofl pri ^fcH, 

oAbb (d) ohese oheeaa tpific 

y I WS — e, eo Ixi, teis Sb. 

blAst (3) blast blast blaast 

— « Lay. e Ay. a Bett., fGE, frif— («•) Cp. (») JBdk, 5*. 
m£w (d) meaw Bea(mew) tn^uw 

e £/)., ea Cp. IB WS — mowe Prompt. 
1570 fifen (d) tefenn eTen(ing) tJTiiiq 

efern Du., efen /7u. sefenung jE/cH — euen Lay. — (iiTniq) G. 
lAoe (3) tUeohe leech lytj 

— e ii-8 — (ii, eo) Sm. 
sprAo (d) tspasohe speedh epUtJ 

epeec /TFiS. spree Du.y Bu. — iprnce obi etue Ld. speche (e) AR. 
8i>eke, speche : ineke adj Hv — (ii) BIL 

twfig (e) wawe wave weiv 

— wage (Lay.). Ay. wawe AUP, Wid., Ch. wawgfae TM. infi «/ 
wagian {ME wawien) — tf^ of wafian. ware Td. waw 8b. 

hw£g C^d) whei whey ^irhei 

'575 fifr*fir(s) gpei gray, grey grel 

gr»je. grey Td. (eei) Pg. (ec) Pr, Ld. 

fit prt (d) t6t ate eit, et 
— eet : feet Ch. 

lAtan (e) tl^tenn, d let let 

— latenn 'behave* 0; 0/ lata, se, e Ld. e Lay. e (eo) AB. a >, e' 
CM. leete : strete Mil. loten : bihoten GE. o AllP. leete : heete 
( = hrcte\ iwp«-. leet, lat (e) CA— let(t). lat Td. (le) barbare Cp. 

Btrfit (e) sf tstrsBte street str^t 

— tStretford IaI (strstf^il, stnefad) Stratford e/c, Strafford. 

wa5t (e) weet wet wet 

—eLay.,An. wate i'C. weytt TAf . 
i58omSte(e) tmete(like) meet tmyt 

* moderate ' met II Vg. (ii) G. 

blStan (e) tblstenn bleat bUjt 

rfid (e) trad rede tryd 

* advice '—ffi. e L</. alto ra)) 0; 01 rfi^. « (ea) Lay. e (ea} AR. 

rathe rb : ba|>e ' both* Hr. fede TM. 

rSdan (e) traBdenn, 6 read r^d 

e Bit. ae /?«.— le Lf/. redd ptc 0.— (ee) iion (ii' C (ee) W. fi.. 
Cp. 

rsdels (*g) redels riddle ridl 

— alio i — redlcs pi Td. 

'585 J)rfid (e) J)red thread )>red 

— OB Lay. — ^ee) Sm. 
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■Ad (6) tsed seed viid 

iifidre(e) tneddre adder adder 

n8ed(d)re IWS—ntAre Ld, neddre AB, Best, GB, neder (dd) CM, 
eddre Ay.^ Wicl. edder TM, naddre Ch, 

xiAdl(d) tnedle needle i^jdl 

nmiSl Ep., nethl Cp — nelde AB, 

\ medwe meadow medou 

'meadow.' ^en, msdwe— medewe </a^. Ijay. medewe Prompt, mede 
Ch, 

90 gr&dig(d) tg^redi^ greedy gr^dl 

(ii) G. 

d£d(d)Bf tdede deed d^d 

— dsedbote 0. », e Ld, dede AB — did ffVg, 

on-drddan (d) tdredenn, e dread dred 

o D«., Bu. — e, (e) AB. pUs dredd 0. prt fdredde, f* Ch — (ee) Sm. 

blAdre (d) bladdre bladder ^ bl»der 

hUBd(d)TelWS—hleddreAB. mCh. 

rfidde prt (e) tredd ptc read red 

— geredd Ld, a Lay. e North, a ^Harl., Ch — reed Td. (e) 
Snkf G. 

95 sXApan (6) talttpeiui sleep sl^p 

s, a W& — sliep sh, ilepen Ld. sliep) a, e «& 0. alspen, eo, e, (e) 
Lay. 

8eAp(d) tshep sheep J^p 

ea W8. { Du. e, io Bv. — scheap, e {ii) Lay. Bchep AB. Mep Ay. 
Bcepe : kepe vh CM — (ii) Sh^ 8m etc. 

scAp-hirde (d) aheepherde shepherd Jeped 
icbeephezd Ck. ( Jepherd) G, 

w£pen(e) twaBpenn weapon wepen 

— wapen, we(a)pnen pi (wepne) Lay. wopen, e GE. 01 vfipn — 
(wiipn) EO, Ld, Bch. (wepn) Sh. 

slApte prt (d) tsleppte slept slept 



e(OB). 

>oo he the he hij 

— (h)e (heo) Lay. heo Horn, he, ha KS. he, ha, hi Ay. — (hii) G. 

])d t}>e thee tSiU 

w6 twe we wy 

wi HVg. (wii) Pr, Cp etc. 

m6 tme me miU 

(mii) Pr. {mee) Cp, Mg, Jn. 

gd tje ye tjij 

—ye, bye KS. 
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1605 hte th«r(«) hora htor 

^iMRbUoRBB O. hcr.e^ Lay. htKim) Hm. ihan JM3, 

gebiran themm hasr htar 

ie, i IWS, y IF5— hem :n^ lajr. 11 BGl. % (al PPf. Imr^ hyvi^ 
hiere .4.v. handoir ,- bttwl ^} rJT— Imwo Td. (hev, bfir} A. 
•hiir ir«lf. 

y IWS. 
wcarig weri weuy wi«ri 

wuiHTg, (wwri, U: ITf. (wecri) (7. (weri) Pr. (wiiri), CvnT 

iNirbore Q». 

brdr(e) tbrwreM pi briur bndair 

brere:iiiBiuf«, lB«f«s:geret;'draM')CA. hten: cben TM—hrjim Td, 

1610 blSre bl8r(«y)ad) bl6«r(eared) blisrAid 

blerie-blSrige 'Uear^jed'C?) dUr/.— (Uiir) Preie. 

f therrenenn hearkea thaakn 

haroxuaii < 

( herkien hark haak 

— herkyn, haricen ; hmrke imper. TM, herkien Horn, hak imper. : wok 
RBC. herkin Prompt herken CA— (heerkn, a) BL fJbMikn) G. 
^Lerkn} Mg. (hcrkn) £0. (hMe^n) Bek, Sh, 

gehSrde prt the(o)rrde heard head 

J /IV^S—herde, m, i (o) Lay. q MOL e (q) PP2. yh(7)ad Jjr. e, t 
JVbr/A. t>k 7*Jf— herde, a TV. (m) (?. (ee, a) J9<. (n) Pr He. 
(e) /«. (U) Xef— (hi9d) vg. 

hdla hele heel hijl 

Btfile Btel steel stQl 

ylWS, 

1 61 5 fcelan felon feel 4jl 
ii) G. 

XtSl&gi felawe fellow fblou 

— feolahe (feoloh^chipe''- Jul. fefoMawe AB. velaje ily. lelaghe NoHk. 
felage GE. felawes : dawes RBC, felowe TAT, Wicl. felawe : ahawe 
CA— ^feloou) O, 

toe]) pi te]> teeth tti]> 

brGe]>er dat. tbre])re pi brethren tbretJrin 

pi br6j)or, ^ebrO^ra — bre'Rre pi Ld, bro)«ren, bre^eren ;bro)>erB') Lay. 
breffren A R. bre)>er North, breffere GE. brether TJf . brithereo, 
e Wicl. breeiherede Ck — (breCren) aut (bre'iJem) G. 

gcBB pi gee geeee g^a 

gysse TV/. 

1620 brdean bnisen bruise braws 

y IWS— hriBin, o Prompt, u (o) Ch, breiwd pte rjtf— broied Td. 
broosed Ck. (iu) Jn. (uu) Ld. 

wGBste twesste waste weist 

* dcfiert * — weste Lay. wast : mSnt CM — '^aa) G. 
gercefa reve reeve r^v 

— ST^Sa^e O.from Seand. greifi. 
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wdr-gerceik Bohirrere sheriff Jerif 

— schirreye : ilCve Moral Ode — (v) Ld. 
geldfEui tlefenn believe biiyv 

belyfim JK/dET— bileven Lay. bnefde Jul.— ^{ii) G. 

5 "ISf Bleve Bleeve sl^v 

a/#o 8l6fe (?). ylWS. 

)>df)> sf pefpe theft )>eft 

y/fr5--eoLay., ilJK. u iJG/. ie Ay. 'Sette GS. thefte CA. 

hdng prt theng hung hai| 

— e Lay. o North, e, ee (y, o) CA. 

geB§ne adj teene ) 

geeewen ptc tBejhenn j 

geafine iweti a# pto in Du. and Ru.; geBsne, ea also Ru. y IWS. 
gesewen WS. gesegen VP — sen ptc North., Best., AUP. seyne, »ayne : 
eyne * eyes * Aud. seyn TFtW. yseyn : ayeyn, iiftyn : fayn Ch — (i) Jn. 

BOdne tahene sheen tjljn 

(i)e, y, eo, io — also soOne 0. flc(e)one (e) Lay. 

\o woenan twenenn ween tw^n 
(ii) 8m. 

ccene tkene keen k^n 

owden sf fowen queen kw^n 

— also cwene — kwin JSTF^. (ii) G, Bch, 8h. 

grclne tgrene green gr^n 

(u)^. 

ten tt6ne, tenn ten ten 

y IWS — ten(ii) Ld. ten{e) Lay., AR. ten Ay. tgen : men GE. ten: 
men TJf— (i) Mg. 

35 -tdne t-tene -teen -tiijn 

ylWS Oirtin, ))irtiin) G. 

geeceman taemenn ' seem B^m 

' reconcile ; * 01 sSma * befit ' — (bisiim) G. ' 
tSman ttsmenn teem t^m 

y IWS — t'l^ of team sbst. teamen HalxM. temen * prepare * Lay. 
ddeman tdemenn deem diijm 

(ii) O. 

*brGemel brembel bramble braambl 

e, y — ^brimbn, bremmil Prompt, brembil, i Wid. — (a) G. 
\o dean tokenn eke iljk 

i IWS (iik) G. (eek) Jn. 

rdo rek reek rjjk 

BOBcan taekenn seek B^k 

— sechen, m Lay. eechen AR. seche, he zek)» Ay. sek North, ch 
Harl., AUP, Aud. k (ch) PPl. k Wid. fBeke, fseche Ch. 

be-Boecan beaeken beseech bisJijtJ 

— ch Lay., AR, KS, Ay. beseke)>, biseche)) K8. k North., iBBC. ch 
Harl, AUP, iAud. +ch, fk CA. 

bceoe beche beech b^tj 



pi 



breeh 



{ 
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1645 b fr*"^** tbeenenn beek(on) be^aii) 

i /IF5— iMBesien Lay. bddw : Senekke C&. beknin, bekin *nrtK* 

lyritJiB 
— br«ke rjf. bredi, br^ *bnM9CAe* Prompt.— (briit/) An. (bntjet)6. 
;bntf Li. 

li6h)N>sf h«i«^te haight bait 

i/ir^— li^^eJy. kejtjrff. beigfata : fajgfate c« BBC. hjglii:^^ 
TM. betlbe Prowp/. heighte (e' CA— l^ight Ch. (hflixt', G. (Wt> 
Iwvt^ Cp. bait, heei, heet>: /«, <A« ^ot^ #|)el< heighth. (bu^) Li 
:heet) £0, Bdi, }ai\\ Sk. 

nSbst tneast next nakit 

ylW8. nttXVP,Dm. mdirt, i ilB.~ne]:te Lay. nixte«&iiy. MrtfiUi 

*6ga]> eit eyot eit 

ITS iggm>, igeo^— «it Lay. mi frtm *eh>, ^> (q» dht /row gesk». 

1650 dg-land Hand ialand aflond 

i IW8. emlood FP— ^itlood Ciloiid) Zajf. eOond BtaL 

hdg hei hay he! 

i IWS yfi" BH (bMi) G. (hee^, Cp. 

16geta sf leit lightnixig laitiiii| 

i /ITS— Lay., AR. ai Jy. IflHen th, etmfuaed w. UhhtoDii 'iUiimiBite,' 
lihtnen ' shine.' Ugbtninge ' falgur ' Pronpf.— {laizioiq) O. 

♦-1-S— taleh sly alai 



— sleyinej 'netir' RGl. sleje pi Ay. aleghe : dagbe («deyja^ CM. 
ily MU. sleej, %^s TTiW. ily : bertely Ck. 

wTGBgan twTej(h)enn (be)wray tbirei 

— ^Teien AH^ Ch, wraie Ay. al^o wrie. 

1655 XJ^f^n teien tie tai 

i / WS — teien ^ti^e' Lay. teien AR. 

twGBgen ttwejjenn twain ttwein 

degan deyen dye dai 

i iWS—Ch. dyyn Prompt. 

JslGBg}) sf sleihte sleight tslait 

* cunning * — liste '^8leh))e) Lay. slej^ Ay. sleight : heyght ( = hSh^' 
RliC. sleighte : eighte, slyghte : myghte Ch — [9X) Ld. (^ait) Bck. 
(sbit: Sh. 

let prt tl6t let let 

— le o t Ld. le^a tte Lay. lette AR. leet Sorth., GE. leet : feet CA. 



1660 BWGBte 

Bcete 

J IWS. 

feet pi 

(ii) G. 

mcBtan 

grcetan 



t8w6t{e) 
shete 

tf6t 

meten 
tgretenn 



sweet 
sheet 

feet 

meet 
greet 



s^ijt 

Jyt 
fyt 

mUt 
ffrijt 
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»5 



Mtel 

* loalleuB.' 7 


betel 
IW8. 


beetle 


bijU 


gemcBtte prt 

^hcedan 
hedan. 


mette 
heden 


met 
heed 


met 
hUd 


stcsda 


Btede 


Bteed 


tstfld 


epoBd sf 
* wealth.' 


taped 


speed 


spijd 



70 foedan tfedenn fbed 4jd 

ffiding HVg, 

ned sf tnede need ntjd 

ie eW8f v, ea» eo IW8 — ^neod(e) Lay, nede, oeod AR, nyede Ay. — 
neade Td. (ii) Q, Cp. 

+myd 

kryd 

bryd 

•75 *blGBdan bleden bleed bl^d 

e. 

taped 

fed 

bled 

blea 

bledaian VP. bl(o)edaia Du. bl(o)et8i}iii JSu. bledsian, bletsian W8, 
geblitaail eKt — Uetced Ld, also blettcedd 0, bletseigen Lay. 
blesden AB. blused Ay. bliased, blisoid North, tblyst ptc TM, 
bliaced GE. eblestibeit Aud, bliMerkisse, blesse : cunedneflse Ch. 
infi of bliBs — hleaBynge, y Td, 

180 Btfipel atepel ateeple atiljpl 

ylW8. 

*atr§paii atrepen atrip atrip 

y — u Jul, e Ay, e (ee, i) Ch — stripped Td, 
wdepan twepenn weep w^p 

'^ocepan tkepexm keep k^p 

e. 

tdSpe depe depth dep]> 

y lW8—Ch. depthe Wid. 

185 *CGBpte tkeppte kept kept 
e. 



m6d sf 


tmede 


meed 


ordda 


erede 


creed 


"^brcldaii 


breden 


breed 


e (u) G. 






*blGBdaii 


bleden 


bleed 


apdedde prt 


apedde 


aped 


f&dde prt 


tfedde 


fed 


bloedde prt 


bledde 


bled 


blcBdaian 


tblettaenn 


bleaa 



da. 

flda(h)8f fle flea fly 

(ii)ir. 

pea pecok pea(oock) p^kok 
Grein, generally pawa— o Ay. e (o) C/*— (poukok) Pocock. 

dar en er(e) ear ier 

' spica.' eher Du, «hher Ru,^wnB pi AR, GE, yere Ay, 



I?rC«ET OF EXGUSH SOUXDS. 




Aj.^ fKt G. «ei; nr. A. nrwig^ Cp. 



tBior 

cp -'^iier ner nior 

^iZ. Bs« : >ve fA CJT. acre : hen adr, nar : wv «(/ TV. 



I^f^ AM, TOOR CA. 
"tBT tear tior 

InScr — lathar UbBot 

-<^ .V r^ 6c-ftd:fBriieMi Gf. -Med ITr^ BBC. -Nede, fdeik 
« G. 

^-IJH. -IflM -lew -Ub 

f-rt *rh— ehose tjons 

^jas Lr§, c£«ML cbae:e»e «« XorO. -KIm* GB. BBC. dto; 
€&.«:p.-r7nK Xli*. c^GS B«rf. dttK, fe TIT. dtMBmidaaUkm 
• i— » G. 

I/i. T<an J|.— ««JKp FitrtiMp /a. 
pi -^aatre Mster tjstar 

<£<3/. I#^. MC e re owter' soa. Lay. iestre Ay. 
>± 'Jr. eecttfs Pnmp4. m&cr JkJ. 

heaven 'hjewenn hew^ tl^uw 
i-sc £.7, £/. 

kreaw rau raw^ ro 

^e&w&s i:! *}w Bwe ae thews tjQuws 



•ceawiAn *«bjewenn show, shew Jou 

•KLTT^T* — xa-re Lf\ tcatwtde, e, a icwede Lay. schea^Qwen, 
■cLftTtn acLkvi AB. sravetb. 9eTwinz« £5. see a' inr ^y. scave 
<a:; . icavid foeud . Kaiii/<^ : draon CM. shewe : Berthelmewe PC. 
fclau . era". «cbe vc« : theves ^ )<iea va* .VJ7. thew : t!iew, ihow, & : 
krav JAf . shaa ve : knave Br. sheve : rewe ' row * Uarl. ichev : 
ksriw J:*J. frheverfeve Ck — ^:o shove BTy. abewe Td. ea, 
|'>:^x G. uzjt-s, Cp. (ooa, oc, iu Jm. iu. oo Ld. ix>' BdtySk. 



;riu £0, Bch. Jrnu ;?*. 

17^5 streaw strau straw stro 

strtriv-. strec v-berge L^rthd. rtreva pi Wgl. stPeu Ba. — bedstiaa SB. 
«trea AR. sua : ga r6, va He. itre : wee « w5a Had. stree : thre, 
strav ijh. «Sraa PP/. fetrauberi Prompt. — au ^m. .doq G. 

fga(we) -^tewe few Quw 

— fea, feuna ihi*. L/i. feue La^f. fe^we K'l'k. ueawe ^y. Tawe, fowe 
BG/. fone yortA. : hy anal, of hw^io. fo : wo GB. fo : to go RBC— 
feawe Ti^. fco, feeu G. /eu. fiu IT. 'foo barbare Cp, 
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dSaw td»w dew diuw 
(deu) 8m, (deui) dewy G. 

hSafbd thaB&dd head hed 

— ^haeued, hefed Ld. heaued, hasaed, he(f)ued, haf(a)ed, haefd, hefd 
Lay. heaued AR^ Ay. heued : weued ( — gewaefed), hefd MH. heued 
GE. hede RBC, TM. heed Wicl. heed, heddes pi (heuedes, heedes) 
C*— he(e)ddes Td. (e) Sm. (ee) G. 

ibran-heafod forheved forhead forid 
forheddes Td. 

fio be-rdafian bireven bereave tblriUv 

(ee) 0. 

berdafod ptc tbiraofedd bereft tblreft 

— ineved Lay. ireaved Ay. reft North, hiraft: shaft Ch. 

Idafsn lef leaf ItJf 

— ea,ia Jy. 

leafsf tlefe leave l^v 

— e from alSfan. leave, ae (e) Lay. — (ee) G. 

geldab tl»fe beUef biiyf 

— ^Qaefe Lay. bileaue AB. bileve Ch — ie/rom gelefan. 
715 BCdaf tahsf aheaf J^f 

deaf td»f deaf def 

— deef Ci— (ee) Sm. (ii) EO. (e) Beh, 8h. 

bean 8f bene bean b^n 

(ee)(7. 

86am. eem seam aitjm 

stSani stem ateam atiiJm 

(ii) Jn. 

720 atrtem tatram stream str^m 

tdam ttsm team tym 

(u) Jn. 

dream fdrasm dream dr^m 

* melody/ 'joy * — 01 draum * dream.* 
bOam tbann beam bitjm 

(ee) G. 

dao teo eke tlik 

ee VP, ee, aec l>u., J^u.— eac (eke) Lay. eke Jul. feek, ^tke Ch — 
(iik) 0. (eek) Jn. 

725 hrdao rek riok rik 

ifrom Angl. hrSc. 

Idao lek leek UJk 

, (ii) Bll. 

gftr-ldao garleek garlick gaalik 

cfiaoe cheke cheek tJUk 

ea, eo IW8. e Du.y 22t».— <jheoke AR. cheake Ay. ee CA— (ii) Pg. 

beaeen en bekne beacon bitjken 

beeen VP. bccon Du. becun i?u.— bocknen r6 JTarZ.— (bekenrfijld, ij) 
BeaconaAeld. 

A"'a 



aiBTCKT or EKGUSa 80UKVS. 

^Mh ttek Ush hsi 

kk TP. D^ a»— ^ yl. kUoa ZA h^jM pi O. b<rii, k 

hmk. imK pi Wke, Mc, h.^ * tW. Iw3«; loy. facOi (h.li i_ 

br:M«^(»Mh'SGI. bt^EdMJy. hc^. lid A'»rU. hfOI 

kq:ri(7 •« Sr. h^JBtt);, ^ fler 'flew' RBC. Im:m ' 

.iW. U( Wxl ki^^h; h^. J<1 lijc;L«BbknlieCl-tj(l| 




M ^ A>x h- tt^ J>'«r<L ikx«<W ., tluf rJT. Dog GX. I 
- — ■ --.-.-.- .. — . s<a)G. fiot-U. 



m^TP.I^m^Ma. aiia* LL Btt^ilk. b £«r. dcOi (dcjl. bo^ is. 




' JM. a*sj'«la^ Bmbw Jf . — iffc eb n r (neiieUnii C 









>rt«i« 



•(«) 



» 



-gnnfW. Cgr«it>'f I.' utcbm; 'iDBf 'C (») Ck (El 

19. {«; JO. a. 

IB HiBliiiw beat bijt 



le«d 



ted 



*hz«d /rod 

di«d tdad da^ d^ 

brted ttewt fanad brad 
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hfiap thaap 

— ea, ya Ay. — (ee) G, 

hldapan tlspenn 

— Iheape Ay, — (ee) G, 

atdap tstttp 

— (ii) a 

750 odap sn chep 

' purchase ' — guodcheap ' cheap ' Ay. 

*odap-£bru sf ohaffare 

lam ' journey '— chefiare AB. chapfare Ay. chaffare : ware ' wares ' Ch. 
o§ap-mann tohappmaxin chapman tJaBpmen 

— chepmon, a Lay. chepmon AB. chapman PPl^ Ch. 



heap 


h«p 


leap 


mp 


Bteep 


stdijp 


oheap 


tjyp 


chaffer 


ttJsBfer 



eo. 

hldo le lee ly 

* shelter/ hleow WS. 

)>rdo t])re(o) three prij 

eo, ie, y WS — ])re(o) Ld^ Lay. Jireo AB. >rie KS. ^ Ay. thre 
Narih, — (ii) G. (lirepens) Jn\ Oripins) Mg^ Bck\ (Jnipens) 8h 
threepence. (Jnipini) Bch ; (|nnpeni) 8h threepenny — (J^ripens) ; vg 
(Jxrepens). (J^riponi). 

755 8^ feni eche ahe /g 

hSo 'she* sSo *that one/ *the* — bcsb Ld, heo, hoe, he, ha (300) Lay. 
hSo, ))6o AB. hi, zi Ay. sho 0, 8c(h)o : ds North, sho : do Bv. 
sche : to be, scheo BBC. sge, she : ))S, g(h)e GE. sche ^iicf. shee : 
beautee Ch. 

geeSon t8e(o)n see efj 

— ^he Be(o)'5 Ld, iseon iii?. s(y)e^ pl% ysi t'ti/ Jy. se(he) : thre MH 
— wi sin HVg. (sii), (siin) pie 0. 

firdo tfre free fry 

freo, frig TTiS— freo Ld, Lay., ili^-(ii) Q. 

fldo vb tfle(o)n flee fly 

— ^fle(o)n Lay. fleon AB. Tle)> jpZ, beuly inf Ay. fle : me JfH^. fle : be 
th BBC. flee : thee Ch. 

onSo tones, cnewwess pi knee n^ 

cneow W8. cnew Jht. cneu Bu. — also o cnewwe 0. cneo(u)wen, 
cneon (cnowes, cnouwes) p/ Lay, knee North, knowes, knees Ch — 
(nhu) Cp, Ld. 

760 glio gle glee giy 

gliig Past, — gleo Lay.^ AB, gleu : breu ( » brSowan) MH, gle : uanite 
CM. gleu : greu prt Uv. glew : knew prt GE. 

trdo ttre(o) tree trJU 

tre(o)w, treo, gtn. tres, p2 trew, treo YP. tre(o), treu Du, treow i?u., 
ITS — treowwess pi 0. treo, pi treo(we)n (troues) Lay. trau Ay. 
tre North, tre : be, |)/ treen (?i\ 

beo sf be bee bij 

beo vb tbe{o)n be by 

— ben Ld. beon, pi beo'S, butJ Lay. beon Ji?. bi(en) iii/, ib(y)e 

A a 2 
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ptc KB, bj h^, Vy*^ jl Ay, biMB, 1ie(o)B Hagi, je bmiW.- 
(bi)G. 

hltor an 1^«) ^^^^ U^*' 

' cheek '— leor AR, Ion iSTori. 

1765 ddor tda(o)r daer di«r 

'wild beMi*— der, « Id. dor Hum. de(o)r Lof. deor, doer JM. 
— (diier) G. 

dtere adj tda(o)ra dear di«r 

ie, y IT^— dere U. eo, q Zof. eo X£. dlera, dywe Af.-^tan 
Td. (ii) SiN. (ee) not (ti) 1?<. (diier, dier, daer) Q. (dfir) r ifc. 
(diir, der) /•. 

dfiorling tdanUiiiig darling dmaliq 

e De. 7 /ITS— eo Laf,^ AB. • WieL m Ami, % m TM—^Ma^ 
Td. (ee) am/ (»> deuiiiig BL 

drfiorig tdreorij dreary drier! 

—a, (e) Lay. eo ^ J?, dririlwd OK 

bdor ber beer Uer 

(bier) G. 

1770 f5or]>a i1b(o)r)>e fourth lb]» 

—veorOe AE. iierbe Jy. e i^ora., QE, fax^ BarL fbuit TJr. 
fertbe (ee, on) CA— (00a) (?. (en) Pr. (aa) CJp^ Ja, EO. (00) Ii» 

fior]>Iiiig fbrtfaing fluiliixig lhaltBx| 

feorSnDg Dii.— farthyog TM—^^ Td. e Ck. (fierdin) Cp. (finndm) 
Beh. (fimrSiq) iS4-^fiuidm) cy. 

istjdm sf Bteme etem eteon 

'■teering.' 

hrSol rel reel rQl 

hwSol twhe(o)l wheel wh^l 

also hweowol, hwe(o)gol — hweol AR, ]iue3el Ay. 

1775 geola tjol yule 1juwl 

— I'H^ ofScand, j6l. ^eoldei Lay, yolnight MH—{}vlv1) Bck. 

fgoU prt tfell feu fol 

— fef»l (u), feollen (voile) pf Ixiy, uolle : helle Horn, iael K8. vil iljr. 
fell : teU CM. fel (u) PW. ffil, e Ch. 

hdoldprt theld held held 

— e(a), (e)o Ld. eo, u (e) Lay. eo AR. e JTA i ily. e (u) PP/. 
e(i) Aor/A. e G^. helde p^iachelde i{^C. u Harl. beeld CA- 
(hild) barbare Cp. 



8eo]>an 


8e]>en 


aeethe 




BijS 


for-16o8an 


t-le(o)8e]in loee 




luws 


— eo (ea) Lay. 
And., Ch. 
loofleihCA. 


w>An. he l(e)ost, lust Oif. i^KS. 
eo Harl. e, Wid, lo(y)ae:hoee 


ye Ay. e A'ortA., 
%b TM—\oMi Td, 


1780 freosan 


fi^een 


freese 




frUs 


(ii) 0. 










fleos 


flee 


fleeoe 




fltie 


fhdosan 


fhesen 


sneese 




enUx 



— fneseth (sneaeth) CA— (niix) jSi». 
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ofiosan tohesenn choose tjuwz 

— ceeen Ld, eo Lay., AB. ie, ye Ay, e North,, GE, Ch, Wicl, 
al*o u — a Ck, (yy) G. (tjuur) Mg, 

prdoBt tpi^o)8t priest pr^st 

— ^preite, i (ei) : neete saperl. CM, pruest HarL e, i, y And, 
1785 breoet tbre(o)8t breast brest 

— (e)o Lay. eo AR. ye Ay, ee Wid, brest : feat ( *= y), lest ' desire/ 
fe»t ' feast/ brist (e) Ch — (bresplseset) Jn, 

Sow ew yew juw 

alto Iw (yy) Sm, 

§ow tjuw you juw 

ia(i)h Du, eow, iu Hu, — (e)ou, oeu, geow (30a, ou) Lay, ou AR. gew 
Prod. ou,euON. yw K8. giu (yow) : Ihesu Clf. yow:now/fr. 
gu GE. ou Uarl. yow AUP. 30W : knowe in/ Aud. yow : now Ck 
— ^yw, yo HVg, (juu, jou) G. (jiu, jou) Cp. (juu) JW. 

dower tjure your Juer 

iuer Du. e(o)wer Ru. — eour, euwer, ower Horn, owcr AR. yure KS. 
giur (yur) (71f. gure CtjE. o(u)r Harl. 3our i4t«i. youre Ch — ^ywr 
UVff, (juur) G. Cjur) Cp. 

hdow sn thewe hue l\|uw 

hiw JF8. 

[790 hrSowan treowenn rue truw 

— ^rew : new, thou rues, rufully TM — (ryy) Pg, G. 

Jnrdow prt ]>reu threw ]>ruw 

B§owaii sewen sew sou 

nuuid Ep. siuwid Cp, i, y W8, tauiefS Du* siowes Ru. — seouwen 
AS, sewe (seu) Cif. sowed (awed, sewed) Ch — (sen) Bt. (soou) G, 
(siu, boo) Ld, (boo) Bch, Sh, 

ffiower tfbwwerr four for 

feor Du, — fewer Ld, f(e)o(u)wer, f(e)our Lay, uo(u)r AR. uour Ay, 
four, faur North, foure TM, four Harl, fawre AllP — (oou) G, 
(ou) Cp, (00) Zi(2. 

foowertene fourtene fourteen fot^n 

(000) G, 

795 f5owertdne-nlht fourtenight fortnight fotnait 

i^wertig tfowwerti^ forty foti 

— ^feowerti Lay, fowrti Jul. furti KS. uourti Ay. fourti (forti) CM, 
faurty JtfiT, AUP, fourti Tif— foortye Td. (o) G, (00) i>/. 

ndowe tne(o)we new ivjuw 

io, eo VPt Ru, niwe Du,, TTS— neuuie Ld. neowe Lay., AR, newe 
Kt, neu North, — (nyy) C7. (nyy, neu, niu) W, (niu) Bch, Sh, 
(nuu) jpr. 

oeowan tchewwenn chew tjuw 

(tjiu) Cp, (00, oou, iu, 00) Jn, (iu, 00) Ld, (uu, 00) Sh, 

—(00) ty. 

ordow prt creu crew kruw 

800 cleowe dewe clew kluw 



mSTORT OF EK6U8H 




pit tena(o)w kii«w idnw 

r Af^ .Vorfl. Inao AUP. knogfaeicm^ rjT. kne^ WiA 

prt grra sniw grow 



tR o we rp. «v eq. trewe A«. ie, 7 ITS— treo(n)w« (tww») Im. 



tivve eo' AB. triwe ITGI. toBwe Am. toeve CtrMi):B«i. tnoK 



tnli^ CJr. treve (?£, ITari. tnro ^IP. trow, trail Jwi. trev: 
ilrv 'Uae/ tnlT TIT. tr^e^oH ITU. trave:iaew« a-4niily Ti 

tiow 'ttnuK 

e\mea [traom) Lay. ^troirai) AR. tra (tnHi):Bn CM. trav 

PC. tro:dO Hr. trowcn, • 6£!. tnwan, teyxezyjc^ tiow itfP. 

iit»ve:bowe ;- bQ^\ ^ey trawd (trod) : God ABC. tnw:dnw, 

ttwrnovrjr. trowe:gn>w«(-«w:,bkwr«(-*w)CA— troiTTy,**. 

oou^ (7. 

brdofwmn biewm tarew bmw 

jry! 5«» W. 

blftow prt bleu blow Unw 

' blew/ ■ bloumed.* 

*lirBow}» ren)>o rafh truw]> 

— reonSe C^^) -^y* RoaOe AB. xeo^ ily. eu NoriA. ew (r£. 
on HaW. m AllP. nrathe : iloatlie, ea C*u) CA— (jy) G. («) JM. 
;qd) Sk. 

. ^- ftrnth truwb 

trtow)> rtrowwf. |^^ ^ 

— treotlie, eo Ld. treowOe, treawe^ (tren^e) Lay. trouVe AR. 
Xxwy^RGltAy. troobeCJr. troajve, m, ew Jf Jff: tmwthe : lUwthe, 
(o)a TM. trowfSe <?& trea^, oa HaH. tnw^ jU/P. trowtb, en 
iliMf.— traeth, ea. trawth. ou Td. (jy, u?) (7. (lntro|») betroth Pr. 

leof leef lief tUjf 

— luef ZTaW. 
ISofmann lemman lemman tlemen 

— leofmon Lay., AJi. lemiuan Ay., Ch. 

)>dof pef thief )>tif 

— ))efiM Lrf. >3ref, ]»ief ily. — (ii) 6. 

oleofkn eleven cleave kl^v 

(H; Sm. (ee) G. 

dSofol tdefell devil devl 

diobul, diowl, diwl, diul Du. — dyeuel Ay. devel North, diuel Besi. 
deviUe. dewiUe, dwylle TAf— devyU, dyveU Td. devel Ci. (diivU: 
Sm. (devl) Cp. (divl, dU, del) Jn. (devl) ^cA, fi4. 

betwdonan tbitweneim between bitw^n 

— betwenen Ld. bitweoneD, a, bituei3en (bitwine) Lay. betuene KS. 

-(ii) G. 

'''gebSon ptc iben been bi0)n 

bynTrf. (ii)a {i) Jn, Ld. 

fiond tfend fiend j^nd 

— u(y)end Ay. fynd : kynd adj Aud.—ffynd llVg. ;ii) W. [\) J. 
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frSond tfirend friend . frend 

— ur(y)etad Ay. frend :heiid CM, ey TM, y And. ee Wid.^ Ch — 
firynd HVg. frendly Td. (i) O, (ii) Bt. (ii, i, o) Jn. (frenli. 
frenjip) Jn. (friind) EO. (e) £eh, SK 

bSoo tae(o)c sick oik 

e Du., Ru. eo, e, 8B, 11 (ea) Lay, mc, )>e rike, Bi(c)kne8M AR. sik, zik 
Kt. aek'.chsk MH. 8eke:Bpeke TM. aeke Aud, sijk, sek Wicl. 
■eeke |9/ : aeke vb, sik : phisik Ch — sioke, e Td. 

Xmi^ls. tmeoo meek m^k 

820 )>doh t}>e(o)B pi thigh ]>ai 

— ))eh, \fih Lay. ))eo:beo ON. )>e:to be ABC. thee: me TJf. tin 
Prompt the CAr— (jAh) jB/i. 

leoht SD, adj tlihht sb, adj light lait 

'brightCneas).' e VP, Dn. eo, e, i Ru.—\iht adj Ld. Wht Lay, A R. 
liht : night ON. Vigt Ay. lyht : aybt, lyt : syt ( « 8ite» Harl. 

leoht tlihht light lait 

Mevia.' e Du. i Ru.—\eht, i Lay. lihiAR. ligt ^y.— (liht, leit) ^Sw. 

Idogan tlejhenn lie lai 

'mentiri.' e, i VP. e Du. i Ru. — li^en (e) Lay. Ii5en (lihen) AR. 
leghen ES. I(y)e3e Ay. >u leies (lighes) CM. lye PC. +ly TM. 
ley : fley (* flew ^ pi) RBC. legen OE. flye Harl. flie C4— (lai) G. 

fldogan tflejhenn fly flai 

e VP, !)«.— fleon Lay. vleon ^UR. vli, he vW^P Ay. fleie (fli) CM. 
fly : ly ( « licgaff) T3f. fleye : heye (high adv) RBC. flee t free Ch. 

825 fleoge [^ flie fly flai 

— fle(o)3e (fleie) Lay. vU^e (flehe) AR. y\e^e Ay. flege GE. fie- wing 
TM. flege (flie) Wicl. fflle C*. 

g6ogu]> ef 5uge}>e youth Juw)> 

ioguO, gnga> yp — ^JugeCe Lay. ^uweffe AR. yejejw Ay, youthe: 
mouthe MH. youthe : nowthe (= ntt >&) C* — (uu) Bt. (yy) C 
(iu) Cp. (»)/». 

t6o(go)]>ian ti}>en tithe taiC 

teigSega Du. teg)ngan J2ii. teo'5i(g)ian 2Tri;^teo))egen AR. tetfien 
JJoTO. te])en (i) PP£. i Prom^ir.— (taij)) Ld. 



]>rdotdne 


t]>rittene 


thirteen 


]>eetyn 


sodotan 


tahetenn 


ahoot 


Juwt 


— eo Lay., AR. 


e OE, Wiel., Prompt., Wh. aUo u. 


shotes TM. 


830 fldote 


flete 


fleet 


fljjt 


flinte 'mtis* l?r/'jrA--«o Xajr. 






bdot prt 


beet 


beat 


byt 


— «o ^fl— (e) 5wi. 






hrSod 


red 


reed 


r^d 


wdod 


wed 


weed 


w«d 


hfiope 


hepe 


hips 


hips 


<dog-roee.* 








835 8t6op(fiHBdar) 


step- 


step- 


Btep- 


erdopan 


orepen 


creep 


kr«p 


(ii) a. 








ddop 


tde(o)p 


deep 


d«p 



- - (ii) G. 
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' * 



G. ^wn, an; Ja. 
1840 Mlrtf BhiM BhiM ftSm^-fm 

>int«ifiir; (7. far: Cj^ /b, £0, M AA. Jbir) A. Cn) 



■pir splxv 

hmdea ipir £«tdl<f. 



hwii fif whfla wliilA 

f whflA whall 

1845 J*-hwi].->. thwil \^^^ ^^j^^^ 

— o^fo wdenn 0. ^ whib lay. ^ao hwnla ASL H wfe >e £G7. 

whilM PC. wile, <{iii]fM Safe ffl^^viU U C^wcil, h«eil% hirlk; 
An* 

fflsf HI* ffl« fUl 

eo W8, 

mil flf mile mJla »w*^<i 

pil — pil« pan 
pUiM ' hjiin of pUnU' Leeekd. 

pil pU pile pail 

'javelin/ 'ritake.' 

1850 11)4 iUpe Uthe laiS 

fci)>e Bi)>e aoythe eaiS 

WTi)>an wnpen. writhe raiS 

Jti}>iiidi snpl ttl]>enxide tidings taidii|s 

— tiffinde, tidende, tidinge Lay, tUSing^ AB. tithand Sarth. tiding 
GK tydand : Scotland, tydingoa : o&ynges BBC. 

bli))e tbU))e bUthe tblaiS 

(blaiW Cp. 

1H55 is is ice ais 

A-risan trisenn rise raia 

uis iwis wise waia 
(woiu) Sm. (w9iz) (7. 

reht-wis trihhtwis righteous traitjes 

- rihtwia Lfty., AB. ri^twis Wicl. — righteweiness Td, (reixtetu) G. 
(raitiua, raiteua) /». (raitjivs) Ld. 

wise sf twise wise waia 
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860 on-grialio tgrisslij grisly tgrizli 

aUo y ( s S ?) — grifllich Lay., AR, Ay, griti(e)li PC. also e — (greizli) &, 

Crist torist Christ kraist 
kreist BVg, 

cristen-ddm tcrisstenndom Christendom krisndem 

eristnian forisstnenn christen krisn 

*Cristes-m»8se oristesmesse Christmas krismes 

— Ay. oriBtemame Ch — (kriBmses) Jn, 

865 grist grist grist grist 
wis-d5m i'wissdom wisdom wizdem 
(wiisdum) Bit, (wizdum) G, (s) Ld, 

hiwa hine hind thaind 

' inmate of fitmily ' — ^hinen pi Lay. nfrffpl hlweuA (?). 

]>riwa ipri^(g)eaa thrice t)>rais 

6ri(g)a Du. ffrige, )»riuwa, ]>riowa Ilu. — )»rie(n)| ])reie, ])reoien ()»rie8) 
^y. )»rie8 AS, Ay. J^rise : wise CM. thries Ch. 

spiwan spewen spew spjuw 

not in Angl. — speowen ; spi imper. AR. spuyd ptc TM. 

870 tiwee-d»g tiwesdai tuesday tjuwzdi 
(tiuadi) Bck. (tjuuwiee) 8h. 

twiwa ttwijess twice twais 

twiga Du.^ Bu. tuwa Or. — twiges Ld. tw(e)ien (twie) Lay. twien, 
twie (twies) AB' tuyes Ay, twie GE. 

aivi 

laif 

elaiT 

J)raiv 

tjraiv 

stif 

waif 

wumen 

wimman lute — wimman Ld. wifmon, wim(m)on Lay. wummon AB, 
wyman K8. wyfmanne d. Ay. wimman, wom(m)an CM. woman, 
woman PC. wymmon, wommon Harl. wemon Aud. — (wuman) G. 
(wunman) Bt (wvnuen) Pr, (omsen) Jn. (wvmsen) EO. («) not 
so obscure a* in brother etc Ld. (wvmin) Bch, (wuman) Sh — r^ (umon). 

880 wif-mfnn fwifhienn women wimin 

— wimmen Ld. wammen AB. wyfmen Ay. wimmen MH. wymmen 
ffarl. wommen Ch — wemen Td. (wimen, wiimeu) Q. (wiimen) 
Fr. (wtmen) Cp. (wimin) Bch, Sh. 

fit tflf five £Saiv 

fife pi — fyf, fyve Ch — (fipens) fivepence Jn — older and vg (fipdns). 

fifta tfifte fifth flf]> 

— fifthe (fyfte) CA— fyfte Trf. (fift) G. 



Ifig 


tivi 




ivy 


lif 


tlif 




life 


on lifo 


on live 




alive 


875 :}>ri£lMk 


J)riven 




thrive 


BCllfiEUl 


tshrifenn 




shrive 


♦stif 


stif 




stiff 


stifian' Stiffen.' 


8ti> ' stiff '—iiClf 


» 


wif 


twif 




wife 


wif-mann 


i twiflnann 
( twimmann 


\ 


woman 
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tenif 


enff 


ImfA 


naif 


iaU;frikamd.ks^T. 






dxiikn 


iCtFUBOn 


dri¥9 


drair 


fifiig 






fifti 


Una 


line 


Une 


i^iii 


linen &dj 


linen 


linen 


linin 


-^Voien AE, Ap. 


line^' WUL 


UniMa lof ^ CM, PPL 


)iin 


t)rt(n) 


thine, thy 


fV^n) 


•win 


tawin 


Bwine 


awain 


■cinnn 


■fajilwiwiw* 


•hfne 


sin 
rain 


■erin 


1 ^paAAAB^PAAAA 

•ohrin 


ahrine 


win 


twin 


wine 


wain 


hwinan 


whinen 


whine 


whain 


min 


•hni(n) 


my, mine 


niai(n) 


twin 


twin 


twine 


twain 


tdwinan 


dwinen 


dwindle 


dwindl 


(dwinl) Jn. 


( 






pinian 


tpinenn 


pine 


pain 


'torture/ 








pin-treo 


pine 


pine 


pain 


lin-sAd 


Hnaed 


linaeed 


linaiiid 


rim sn 


trime 


rhyme 


raim 


hrim 


rim 


rime 


traim 


lim 


+11m 


lime 


laim 


Blim 


alim 


slime 


alaim, 


tima 


ttime 


time 


taim 


gelic 


tile 


like 


laik 


(i) Sm. (9i) G. 






tsican 


tsikenn 


SlflTh 


sal 



die sni 



— Biken, Bichen Lay. siken Ch — (sih, eeih) Sm. (sai, ssi))) Jn. '^a 
Tjd. (Hai), better (sai))) Bch. (soih) Sh. 

tsnioan sniken aneak anJijk 

serie — ahrike Jraik 

Btriean striken strike straik 

* glide.' 

( dik dyke daik 

( dieh ditch ditj 

• trench ' — dic(h) Lay. diche pi : riche adj Moral Ode. dich Ay. • 
GE. dyche, dyke : lyke TM all = * trench *— deitays ' ditches * Sb. 

paik 

elait 

thai 

stjued 



pie 


pik 


pike 


a-lihtan 


alihten 


alight 


higlan 


thljhenn 


hie 


-hih«6 0. 






stig-weard 


Btiward 


steward 



— Lit, Ally Prompt. 
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Btig-rftp 

115 snite 

— Wiel. anipe 
smitan . 


stirop 

snite 
Prompt, 
smiten 


stirrup 
snipe 

smite 


stirep 
snaip 

tsmait 


'smear.' 

tflBt-witan 

' reproach ' 
etwiten, 

writan 


atwiten twit 

sb edwit — edwit, aedwit Lay. edwit AB, 
edwiten AB. 

twrltenn write 


ttwit 
atwiten Lay,, Ay, 

rait 


hwit 




whit 


white 


whait 


20 mite 




mite 


mite 


mait 


bitan 




tbitenn 


bite 


bait 


idel tideU 

lu(gi)d sfn hide 

'measure of land.' 
ridan tridenn 


idle 
hide 

ride 


aidl 
thaid 

raid 


25 ude 




tside 


side 


said 


slidan 




sliden 


sUde 


slaid 


stridan 




striden 


stride 


straid 


wid 




twid 


wide 


waid 


oidan 




chiden 


chide 


ttjaid 


30 slidan 
tidsi 




gliden 
ttid 


glide 
tide 


giRid 
tAld 


Indan 




biden 


bide 


tbaid 


bridel 

— hridledd 0. 
ripe 
36 wipian 
gripan 
pipe 


bridel 

ripe 
wipen 
gripen 
pipe 


bridle 

ripe 
wipe 
gripe 
pipe 


braidl 

raip 
waip 
graip 
paip 



XL 

hfi thu how hau 

— ^ha Lay, h(w)u AB. hu, quhu G£, hu, wu Best. i^fl. of hwy — 



how HVg. 

40 ntl 
ctL 
tbtlask 



tjm 
tnu 
ou 
busken 



' prepare oneself — also o. 
brtk sf bruwe 

fire ture 
owr, our HVg. (our) &. (ouer) Bt. 



thou 
now 
cow 
busk 

brow 
our 



ttJau 
nau 
kail 
tbask 

brau 
auer 
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>94S 



>6r; OM 



Thorsdjij 

— ^anreadjci Lay. 



Kovcr Ck. 



G. 



shower 



})OQldi 

>nndai£. 
Bauar 

Jauor 

tbanar 

fMoi) 



1950 filA 
ffil 

s6^ 



"955 «^ 



fiirkm^ 

ula owl aid 

•tftal ISral ikiil 

tsa)» south Baii]> 

I soa^ema southern saSen 

tmu^ TDOttth iiiaii]> 

tea^ could kud 

€s9e lAf., J17. ooiithe:iiioaUie MH. toowth, oowde TM. kowtte 
Amd. kovtlie : Derionoatbe, konde : loude Ci— 4X>iilde, colde Ti. 
:koiiU J^a. ;kinild: ^ <<«> C>. (koold) Pr. (koud) J%, BA. 
Ckoukl, kaiid, kod: Ld, (kod: S&. 



>: 



immeup 



U21-Cfl|l 

— (ou: c^. 

Qs 
--oosJjr. y^mHarL oom AUP. 

hUa thus 

IQb 1U8 

i960 fmaend sn tJmBennde 



uncouth 



us 



ankuw]) 



OB : pveeiiu Ck — w HV^, 
house haus 

louse laus 

thousand ]>auznd 



— )>Uj*en Lfd. {nurand, [msend, Jmsende pi Lay. \foxiaond Ay. )>uaaa^i 
Sorih. — .)K>uzarid^ G. ^^uzn^ Cp. i^^ozand) EO. ^Jwuiaeod 
Fr. 



mllB 

driisian 
Gran. 

^hu5-)>ing 

* meeting * — Lty. 



mils 



hustisg 



mouse 
drowsy 

hustin^ 



mans 
drauzi* 

hastiijB 



hOB-wif 



hUBWif 



htzii 



{housewife hauswaif 

huBsif^ thuBsy hazi(f) 

— hucewif AH. houswif PPL huswif Prompt. — (h««if) Mg. 
h»ri, hwbi) Jn. (hwiv) Ld, (htmf) Bck, 'y^hwwif) Sh. 

1965 dfist tdusst dufit dast 

— u (ou) Liy. ou Ay. 

hilB-bdnda husbonde husband hazbend 

fr(jm ScfiiuJ. bQsbondi 'house-master.* bonda, bunda Laws JF.pT.- 
Lay.f Prompt, housbonde (o) Ch. husbande : stand CM — husbani 
Td. 

sotife Bchuven shove Jav 

— Bcuven (seve^ Liy. schouve CA— (w; Jn. 
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tgrHtk vb srovelinge srovel 

'crouch' — also u — (gr«vlig) EG, (grovUij) Behf 8h. 

^hftre-hftne 



horehune 



{> hound 
hoar j 



grovl 



hor(h)auiid 



ttun town tann 

tdun down daun 

tdun down daun 

also dunesdgiui VP — dun Ld, dannwarrd 0. doun, donward BOl, PC 
— down JaVg, 



ro ton 
dtin sf 
of-dtine adv 



^dlin doun 

'feathers/ 
pfinian 

—Wiel. 
75 tbtlin ptc tbun 

'ready.' 

brOn brun 

rOm iruni 

roume TJ, (uu) BIL 

p^mA })ume 



down 



po(u)nen pound 



bound 

brown 
room 

thumb 



daun 

paund 

baund 

braun 
rum 

})am 



— ^ume Ay. thoumbe Prompt thombe (thome) Ch, 
pltbne ploume plum plam 

80 suean suken suck sak 

— zouke Ajf, 8owke:crowke Ch, ou WicL, TM, sokin Prompt-^ 
Bwking SVff, Bouklinges Ck. 

br&can tbrukenn brook tbruk 

'eiy'oy* — ^bruk(i)en Lay, ou Ch — (uu) 0, 
rOh truhh rough raf 

— rugh North., TM. ru : Ebru GE. rough Ch., Wicl,—{nt) W etc. 



thunig-s1^ huniauode 
— ^honiaode Prompt. 

JkOga — 

• subdue/ 

85 drfkga]) tdruhh]>e 



honeyauokle haniitakl 



cow 



drought 



kau 



draut, drot 



— dm3>e Ay. drugte QE. drough)>e, dro(u)ghte PPl. droghte (ou) 
CA--(dreut) Mg. (ou, 00, 00) Jn. (drau^t) lA. (ou) Bch^ Sh. 
(dreuti) Beh, (drouti) Sh droughty. 

bOgan tbujhenn bow bau 
(bou) 8m, &. (buu) Bll. (bou) * torqueo ' Cp. (bau) Ld. 

tit itit out aut 

owt HVg. 

ymb-tltan abuten about ebaut 

aho onbutan (about) O, (aebout) Cp, (bent) Jn. 

tlterre cp utter utter ater 
^ —utter AB, PC, Ch. outtreste (outreste) Ch, 

90 wip-titaxL twi}>]mtenn without wiVaut 

Ititan tltitenn lout laut 

ciat tolut clout klaut 
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bat bat 

Li. aim Mt;t% butt O. beiite, bateii, bot«(n) lay. \tfAt[^. 
AB. bote Jy. boC, v NmiJL boate jvf^, bote comj HarL—hom Ti 

pmd proud pnrad 

fos' I«y. -tivoot BGi. prod ilB. proud Jjr. -tpnd (r£. 
pcoadCL 

1995 AdflT nddor odder ador 

— «d£r, iddir Pnmpi. 

hlfid tlliDde ET loud laud 

■eiild tahmd ahiood Jrand 



krand 
dad "t^iid elood Uand 



2000 Up tiqpp up ap 

■fipaa aoupen sup sap 

^Pnmpi. 

afliplaTi stupeu. atoop atnwp 

— « :<m: Lay. oa Ay., PC, Ck^lmi) Cp, 

^dr^pa drupoD. droop druwp 

- be dejected *— drapand ;oa) CM. oa CA. 



Xskf sn akie sky akai 

* cloud.* OE wcken — alM> skewes pi. 

2CC5 hwy twhi why ^^hai 

cf pi k3rn kine tkain 

—ken Ay. kr e^ \orth. kyen Wid. keen (kvn;: CA. 

tbycgan tbiggenn buy bai 

imper. bvg* — bupgen .i\ bnje imper. Lnw. begi^n. he bay^ Jy. ^\M 
yortA., TM. hjx^eAUP. bigen (^£. abc^^ilegge, i^ibje, beye: 
tireye Ch — ^bei Sm, G. 

h^ran hiren hire haier 

1^ tfir fire fieder 

— i Ld. u Lay.. AR. fayr BGl. f(u^ir PPL uer Ay. i Sorti. 
fr c're : rovre TM. fi^g'er, fir GK u Earl, foyre : hit w6re, fjujre, 
ftiynp, feyre And. fyer Wiel. fyr CA— (foier) G. 

2010 tzn^ sf mire mire maier 

* swamp ' — alto u, ie. 

f^lan tfileim (de)file difkil 

b^le bile boU lx>il 

* ulcer' — alio u, ui, e — ^ei) Sm — rg ^bail\ 

f^l}) sf mye filth fil)> 

of^)>o ki))))e kith tki)> 

* home/ * friendB.* 
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15 17s pi lis lioe lalB 

(91) or (ii) Ben Janson, (ii) harhare Cp, (ii)/roi» Kt *l58. 

m^ pi mis mice maiB 

(©i) or (ii) Ben Jonaon. (ii) harhare Cp, (ii) from Kt *mS0. 

w^Boan wisohen wish wij 

— ^weesen Ay, wuBcbin, i Prompt, — wish HVg, 

X^trftXA ]>rusten thrust ]>rast 

— e Ay, i GE, Prompt, i, e Wiel threste : leste (i, u) ' dedred ' Ch, 

t^Bt 8f fist fist fist 

u Lay,, AB, AllP, i Prompt, fest (i) : brett ( -= 60), best adj Ch, 



!0 li^sf hive 


hive 


haiv 


dyfiui diven 
— u AB, e Marg, i PPL 
br^ne brine 


dive 
brine 


daiT 
brain 


\ffmeL thimbU 
' fchambstaU '—Prompt, 

dr^ge tdrijse 


thimble 
dry 


]iimbl 
drai 



— dmie AB, dri North, dry^e, dmye AllP, drie Wicl, dreye : weye 
(drie) Ch, 

IS ITtel tUtell UtUe Ua 

—pi little 0. luttel (t) Lay. lutthle j}2, lutte Horn, lutel AB, litel, 
!>/ little Ay, lutel ^aW. lytiU, lyty Aud, litel, lite : visite Ch, (liU) 
' parvufl ' (liitl) ' valde parvus ' G^(lait) Lyte. older (lijtl). 

o^ta kite kite kait 

—^Ay, jie)Ch, 

pr^te pride pride praid 

— prute, prude j^y. prute B&l, prude AB. predeJy. pruyde PP^. 
pride GE. 

h^dsf hide hide haid 

h^dan thidenn hide haid 

30 bryd tbrid bride braid 

hyddeprt fhidde hid hid 

dr^an drippin drip drip 

/ W8 ; « S (?) — Prompt, aUo drepen. 



8c5 tsho shoe Juw 

shues Td, (uu) Pg, 

to adv tto too tuw 

(5 to prp tto, te to tu, te 

—to, ta Lay, to, uor te AB. to (to) C3f— to, tw UVg. (tu, to) G, 
{too) Ld. 

*un-tdweard — untoward tantoued 

(teuserd) toward Pr. (o) not (0) %n toward Ld. 
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d5 Tb tdon do duw 

(duu) 8wL (do, danrt, doig) G. (dau) rwlimt (doo) IT. (don) ?f ifa 

dim oor ore oer 

— alto an 'J). 

hdre hore whore hor 

(huxa) Sm, Pr eie, 8h. (boor, whoor) 2^. (lioor) JEO, B(*-oM 

(biMr). 

swore I 

—o Li^.f OE, xuor Aw. twar (o) AB. sware North. — (oo) G. (fonm 
Jit. (■oor, iwoor) Ld, 

fl5r sfm tflor floor flar 
(fliraar) «oiiK#»ai«f Jn. (oo) Z^. 

mdr mor moor muar 
(moor) rO, Ld, Bck, Sk. 



etol 




•tol 


■tool 


stuwl 


•edlsf 




■eole 


school 


skuwl 


^fcgl. 


aoola 


fWS. 






2045 edl 




col 


cool 


kuwl 


tdl 




tol 


tool 


tuwl 


pai 




POl 


pool 


puwl 


5)>er 




to|)orr 


other 


aSor 



— 6}ireplO. ootherCA — {u,o) Sm,G. (Knvtfor, nvrSor) •/». (o)iio<(o). 
r5)x>r ro]ier rudder rader 

2050 Bdp t8o}> sooth t8uw]> 
(finsv^) better {hnuup) Jm. 

Bxnope adv tsme}>e emooth smuwS 

nUo a* adj tiutead of smo^^ — e AR, fPC. o Prompt. ^ Ch, 
td}> to}> tooth tuw}> 

+ddB|) vb tdoj) doth tda^ 

— <iooth Ch. doithe TJlf— dwth JBT^. (u) G. (uu) /». 

JboJ) sf tbo]>e booth buw}> 

EScand. ; 01 bfl]) (bau«) 5//. 

2055 brd]>or tbro))err brother braCar 

oCk. (u) G. (brutSarhttd) Cp. 

dele osel ousel uwsl 

II9UB los loo8e(n) 1uwb(ii) 

l^usna 'get loose* — [\>e lowse ston, louose) AR. I008 'solutus* Pn 
laus (louse, lo8\ loo6:goo6 Ch — lowsen, loose rb Td. loous, lout 
Ck. (uu) Sm. ' 

W03 W08 OOSra UWS 

gd3 gos goose guwB 

— guos Ay. 

2060 goB-hafoc goshaiik goshawk goshok 

bosm tbosemm bosom busem 

(b«3in) Jn. (bvzem) Fr. (bozem) Bch. (buuzdm) Sh — vg (ba 

'Sat ^ roost ruwst 
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rowan 


rowen 


row 


(roou) BIL 






hldwan 


lowen 


low 


(ou) Sb. 






stdwian 


stowen 


stow 


flowan 


tflowenn 


flow 


growan 


growen 


grow 


(oou) 0. 






glowan 


tglowenn 


glow 


blowan 


blowen 


blow 


* bloom.' 






hof 


hof 


hoof 


— hufe PC— (huuv) 8m. 




'5 h5f prt 


thof(f) 


hove 



fostor tfosstrenn vb fbeter filter 

moBte prt tmosste must mast 

— o Lay., AB, Ch. u Horn., GE, TJIf— muate Td. 
)5 bldstm(e) tblosstme blossom blosem 

— ^blofltme AJR. bloame Marg., Ch. blosme, bloasum Prompt. — ^bloflswin 
HVg. 

towef oof woof wuwf 
(w«f), hetter (uuf) Jn. w tf^^. of weinii. 

rou 

lou 

stou 
flou 
grou 

glou 
blou 

hu(w)f 

thouv 

— hof, n, es (eo), hefde Lay. hef AR. hof North, haf : yaf, haaf Ch. 
be-hoflan tblhofenn behove tbihouv 

— behouedrloued CM. byhufe:lufe PC— (bihuuv) G, Cp, EO, Sh. 
(bihw) Pr — older (uw). 

wudu-rdilb wuderove woodruff wudraf 

hr6f tr(h)of roof ruwf 

glofsf glove glove glav 

(gluv) G. 

lo profian provien prove pruwv 

— preoTon AB. provi Ay. proyen, e PPL ir\fi. 0/ JV— (uu) Bt, Cp, 
(«) Pr. («, uu) EO^older (a). 

Bdfte tsoffte soft soft 

adv ofaiSbite, hut aho adj — soofte Td. (o) Sm, G, 

B5na tBon(e) 

spdn Bpon 

'chip' (vLn)G. 

n5n non 

^5 mdna mone 

ni5na]> mone]> 

(mun])) G, 

monan-dflBg inone(n)dai Monday 

— munendai &£*— (mundai) Bt (muuDdee) /;>. (mvndi) Belt, (mvn- 
dee) 8h. 

gedon pic tdon done dan 

—don (u) C3f— dynn, dy wn HVg. done Td. doon Ck. (u) G. 

Bb 



soon 


suwn 


spoon 


8pu(w)n 


noon 


nuwn 


moon 


muwn 


month 


man]) 



mandi 
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|Mn sf tbone bcxm tbown 

'request'; generally baen. OE bSn ^f—<deo bene O. bone £^^i£ 
bone : dl«ie adj Horn, 

2090 Idma 15me loom lawm 

'tool.' 

c5m tcomxn came keim 

— 00m Li. c6menn pZ 0. com. Latf., AR. oom:-d5m JtGl. kii 
KS, com Ay. com, cam: Adam CM. cam: Adam QE. c«n:Du 
daniam, oom:dOm JRBC com: dome TM. 00m AUP. comeidoa 
Aud. cam : ram, coom : -dom Ch — cam(e) Td. (bikaain) Q. 

gdma gome gum 

glom — gloom 

dom tdom doom 

2095 -ddm t-dom -dom 

— -dom PC. -dam OE, AUP, Aud., iBBC. 
-dom : coom, -dam Ch dome, -domm Td, 



gluwm 

duwm 

-dam 
-dam, -doom Wie 



bT5m 

(uu) BH. 

bl5ma 

* mass of metal.* 
^blomi 
h5c 
2100 hr53 
looian 



brom 



broom 



bloom 



tblome bloom 

hok hook 

rok rook 

tlokenn look 

(uu) 8m etc. («) better (u) Jn. 

Idea imper. tloke, loo lo 

luchwaet * whatever * etc late — ^lou, leo (lo\ la Lay. 
C3f— (halluw) hoUo. 

8C0C prt Bohok shook 

(uu) G. 

wok woke 

cok cook 



on-woc 

2105 coc 

(uu) G. 

tkrok tcroc 

Jtoc prt ttoc 
(«), better (u) Jn. 

hoc tboc 
(uu^; G, Cp, Bch, Sh. 

broc brok 

2 1 10 hoh hoh 

(hof) Dyche, (hok) Sh. 

toh touh 



crook 
took 

book 

brook 
hough 

tough 



bru(w)m 

tbluwin 

bluwm 
huk 
ruk 
luk 

tlou 

lo (low) AB. lo : 

Juk 

wouk 
kuk 

kruk 
tuk 

buk 

bruk 
hok 

taf 



(tou, touh) Sm. (t«f) W. (too'j Jn. (twf) EO, Bch, Sh. 



J)oht8 prt 



t]>ohhte 



thought 



J>ot 



— (Jwwht) Lit. ()>oouxt G. ()?oot) Pr, EO. (o) Bch. (00) Ld, I 



hte prt tsohhte 

- (souht' Sm. (bisoot) Jn. 



sought 
■ oo> L(1. 



sot 
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brohte pit fbrohhte brought brot 
(brouxt)(?. {hroot) Pr, Jn. {o) Bch. {:k>) Ld, Sh. 

IS Bldg slouh fEdough slau 

'deviain* Wgl, 'qaoddAm oonoavum' Bede — (00) Ld, (slvf) Bch. 
(slou) 6h, 

Bl6g pi-t tsloh slew tsluw 

— pi sloghenn 0. doh Lay. alouh AB, Bloh:inoh MB. slo^, slug 
GK slow : how adv BBC. aloo^. slew Wiel. slough, slow c£— slue 
Td. (yy)Sm, 

geswdgen ptc swounen vb erwoon tBwuwn 

' senseleis.' aswOgen ' choked * — swough sbst. iswowen * in a swoon ' — 
(saun) Ld. (suun) Bch, Sh, 

^^dgian wowen woo wuw 
(uu) Jn. 

g^ndg tinoh enough inaf 

— pi ino^he 0. inouh AR. iiio5 Ay. inoch, enogh CM. enewe : knew, 
enoghe : soghe ( « sugu) TM — ^ynough Td. (inuz, inuf) &. (invf) W. 
(envf) Cp. pi enow (enau) W, Cp. (eu«f) Bch. (een«f) Sh, pi (eniu) 
B. hf (eenou) Sh. 

o didg pit tdroh(h) drew druw 

— drouh AB. drogh North, drow : prow ' profit ' BBC. dro^, drou(3), 
dreu3 Wic/.— drue Td. 

pldh tploh plough plau 

from Scand. pl5g — ploges Ld. plo:do TM. plow (plouh) PPl. 
plough : ynough, plowman Ch — (ou) Cp. (00) Jn. (ou) Bch, Sh. 

bog tbojhess pi bough bau 

— bowes : growes, hughes PC — (bowh, buuh) BIL (bou) O, (bou, boo) 
Jn. (boo) Bch. (bou) Sh. 

r6t tr6te root ruwt 

from Seand, rOt (?) unrotlice do)) ' exterminant ' Wgl — rotfest Ld. rote 
AB. 

BOt sot Boot But, Bat 

(uu) O. (uu) Pr. (tt) Cp. («) better (u) Jn. («) 5cA, -S/<. 

(svti) JBcA, (suuU) Sh sooty. 

5 wr6tan wroten root ruwt 

' root up.' wr5t ' snout.' 

fot tf6t foot ftit 
(uu) Bll, Pr. (u, «) Jn. («) Bch. (u) 5A. 

gemdt an mot moot muwt 

' meeting/ 

bot sf tbote boot buwt 

< mending.' 

hdd hod hood hud 

(u, uu) Sm. (u, «) Jn. 

,_ « . ^ (rood ruwd 

o r6d Bf trode < 

( rod rod 

— -rodde : oodde ON— rodd * rod ' Td. 
gescod ptc isohood shod Jod 

B b 2 
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■t5d pri trtod stood itud 

ua' C (u, «) Jju (qu: BdL (u Sh. 

w6ina« dig wadnesdid Wednesday we(d)nsdi 

— vodaorilAves Cw^o^fa^^adei) '^^^ vedueadai KatA. wcda«adAT Usrf. 
— >eiis]«e, /a, £SL (wcudi) UrA. ! 

I5ds tfods fbod ftiwd 

2135 l5di(d)or lbd(d)er fixlder Ibdar 

Add tllod flood flad 

flodd* Td. (aa Sm. << BU, G. m, «: C/>. 

mdd tmod mood muwd 

Twer-indd wennod wurxiiwood wasmwud 

mddor tmoderr mother maSar 

— ooder Xarik., Amd. mooder C4r— mwddyr HVg. 00 Ck. >; lUL 

«; -''«. 

2140 god tgod good god 

— guod Ay. good Ail P. — gwd HVg. ^nn^u.] S,h. ^u) G. q,* Ji. 

brdd brod brood bruwd 

blod tblod blood blad 

blood Td, Ck. no; Sm. y BU, G. 

hwdpsn — whoop (w)hawp 
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(LIVING-OLD.) 








a 




Jav 


shore 


PC Q fan 








Javl 


shovel 


scofel 


>«• 


ikorough 


]»iirh 


glav 


glove 


f'°f w 


Vlri 


worry 


wyrgan 


fokBglav 


foxglove 


foxes-giofa 


ftnm 


furrow 


farh 


abav 


above 


onbufan 


Iw . 


borough 


bmg 














hai) 


hung 


bSng 


dd 


duU 


dol 


m 


young 


geong 


lialk 


huUe 


hnlc 


rai) 


rang 


( brung 
{ wTungen 


]ift)vg 


nothing 


nSnjnng 


lag 


lung 


lungen 


da> 


doth 


d&)) 


Bag 


sung 


Bungen 








slai) 


slung 


Blungin 


■ftor 


other 


0))er 


swag 


swung 


Bwungen 


nSan 


touthem 


8Q)>eme 


Btai) 


stung 


Btungcn 


ma9or 


mother 


m6j>or 


Bprag 


sprung 


Bprungen 


tmSor 


brother 


br0)K)r 


9inai)(Bt) 


among 


ongemang 








klai) 


elung 


clungen 


M 


«r« 


as 


tag 


tongue 


tunge 


«M 


thM* 


]»nB 


dag 


dung 


dung 


simI 


mused 


muBcle 


sagk 


sunk 


Buncen 


bMl 


busUe 


busUa 


Jragk 


shrunk 


Bcruncen 


tMk 


tusk 


tuso 


magk 


monk 


munuc 


Usk 


buek 


bOaek 


dragk(dn] 


) drunk^en) 


druncen 


hMtiqs 


huetinge 


hQBjnng 


bagger 


hunger 


bnnger 


rait 


met 


runt 


maggor 


monger 


mangere 


lart 


luet 


last 








^raat 


thrust 


^rysta 


hani 


honey 


bunig 


mart 


musi 


( mnBt 
( mGste 


ran 


run 


( eoman 
I umen 


Uartor 


cluster 


olysier 


Ban 


son 


sunu 


gart 


gust 


gU8t 


Ban 


eun 


Bunne 


tnwt 


trust 


treysta 


Btan 


stun 


Btunian 


dast 


duH 


dQst 


Bpan 


spun 


Bpunnen 








Jan 


shun 


Bcunian 


haB(f) 


*«*«y,-if 


hdflwif 


wan 


won 


gewunnen 


haabond 


husband 


hQsbOnda 


wan 


one 


&n 








nan 


nun 


nunne 


»J 


rush 


riwj 


nan 


none 


nan 


£/ 


thrush 


JwyBce 


kanig 


cunning 


cunnan 


bluA 


bljBcan 


bigan 


begun 


begunnen 








tan 


tUH 


tunne 


IBf 


rough 


rQh 


dan 


dun 


dunn 


wodraf 


esfoodruf^ 


wudurGfe 


dan 


done 


gedOn 


loaf 


enough 


genOg 


man]) 


month 


mOna)) 


kaf 


cmJF 


cuffie 


wans 


once 


^ne 


taf 


taugh 


tOh 


bant 


hunt 


bantian 








Btant 


stunt 


Btunt 


am 
lar 


€ys9en 


ofen 


pant 


punt 


punt 


£ov9 


loiian 


andor 


under 


under 
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Mianu or saoura somnM. 




•(») 



•(•) 



lad 









4«/ 



totaa 









kjid 

bljld 
•p 

np 

kap 



ntdiier 
Jiood 



»tobl 



itcopeme9 



Oder 

rudjg 
fl5d 
cwida 
Uod 

flp 

sQpaii 

cappe 

twa p^ningas 

Btybb 



9 



m 

OnU 



mOm 
9mm 



§ 






u 



£ 



wOl 
Ml 






lal 

bikm 

fil> 

mOj 

sOrsr 

kiln 

film 

nlk 

milk 

kni 

gat 

mQdjaw 

iffldroB 

gild 

gild 

bQd 

■mi^ 

pi|> 

kii$9r 
5ii5«r 
imitH 
6t]9i 



hiUow 

jua 

rnUck 

9%trer 

kOm 

JUm 

tUk 

milk 

kiU 

guiU 



ckUdreu 
gmild 
gild 
brnUd 

tmiik 

kiU 

pilk 

killer 

ikitker 

tmiiky 



4at^ 



m 



ikil 

■tOle 

tpOdifl 

■dlliiy 

wilU 



fyllaa 
mjla 

tfl 



dfle 

PjIb 
(bile 
{biU 

bylgja 

fylj> 

miloe 

seolfor 

cylen 

■eoloc 
meole 
hilt 

mildeaw 

cildm 

gildi 

gyldan 

byldan 

iiiu)» 

pi>a 

hido' 
)nder 
Biiii|>)»e 
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ten'M 


wi> 


liv 


lire 


libban 


ar tchither 


wi))iff 
hwider 


livor 


liver 


lifer 


siv 


sieve 


sife 


'less 


-ISas 


giv 
drivn 


give 
driven 


si&n 
dnfen 


listen 


hlysnan 








thistle 


Iristel 


rin 


• 


bring 
(h)ringan 


this 


Inn 


ng 


ring 


i whit'tU 


wisUian 


rig 


wring 


wringan 


miss 


missan 


>ii| 


thing 


Jring 


on mistletoe 


misteltan 


sig 


sing 


singan 


kiss 


cyssan 


slig 


tiling 


slongra 


christen 


ciistenian 


swig 


swing 


swingan 


dom Christendom 


I criBtendSm 


Btig 


sting 


stingan 


lot Christmas 


Gristed- maesae 


strig 


string 


strange 


ffristle 


gristle 


sprig 


spring 


springan 


glisten 


glysnian 


wig 

MB 


wing 


v^ng 


hn'stU 
bliss 


byrst 
bliss 


kig 
klig 


king 
ding 


oyning 
dingan 


wrist 


wrist 


brig 


bring 


bringan 


list 


jffelystan 
( nlystan 


rigid 
ligk 


wrinkle 
link 


wrincle 
hl^nce 


1 listless 


lust 


]ngk 


think 


|>yucan 


sister 


sweoBtor 


sigk 


sink 




jut 


fytt 


sligk 


slink 


slincan 


mist 


mist 


stink 


stink 


stincan 


grist 


grist 


Jr:,k 


shrink 


scrincan 


twist 


twist 


wink 


wink 


wincian 


%i distaff 


distcef 


twigkl 


twinkle 


twinclian 


lisp 


wlisp 


drigk 


drink 


drincan 


far whisper 


hwisprian 


igg ij 


english 


^ngliso 


crisp 


. * 
cnsp 


ingland 


england 


^ngla-land 






•figgar 


finger 


finger 


• 


• 

11 


miggl 


mingle 


m^ngan 


his 


his 








risen 


risen 


in 


in 


in 


wizen 


wisnian 


in 


in, inn 


inn 


grisly 


ongrislic 


linin 


linen 


linen 


ditty 
busy 


dysig 
bysig 


Unit 
^in 


linnet 
thin 


linetwige 
))ynne 


m wisdom 


^dsdSm 


sin 


sin 


synn 


• 




sinja 


sinew 


Bina 


wuh 


WYBcan 


skin 


skin 


skinn 


fish 


fisc 


spin 


spin 
shin 


spinnan 


dish 


disc 


Jin 


scinu 


bishop 


biscop 


win 


win 


gewinnan 






winoa 


winnow 


windwian 


*^.^ 


gif 


fin 


fin 


finn 


Biiff 


stif 


minon 


minnow 


myne 


diff 


cUf 


kin 


kin 


oynn 


M^ 


nfta 


bigin 


begin 


begrinnan 


up 

thrift 


lyfta 


grin 


grin 


grennian 


^rift 


tin 


tin 


&n 


sift 


siftan 


tjin 


chin 


cinn 


swift 


swift 


twin 


twin 


getwinn 
dyne 


shift 


skifta 


din 


din 


thrift 


Bcrift 


bin 


bin 


binn 


fifiy 


fiftig 


bin 


been 


*geb6on 


9^ 


gift 
drift 


linsijd 


litueed 


lins^ 


drift 


sins 


since 


Bi)>|>an 
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m ^ _ 


mimaUr 


iTMtcr 


prikl 


pridkle 


Iffieel 


fijUplB 


imtk 




>iki 

Tikan 


six 
rixem 


aex 

fyzen 


fcaj 


wimeh 


• ^ _ 


mika 


mix 


wii««»if«| 


/r* 


fine 


8ika|» 


sixth 


Mxta 


RAJ 




ffBgaa 


faitwikit 


betwixt 


betwix 


kriaj 


crimg€ 


criagBB 








■cmt 


ttimi 


MjmAii 


i9wig 


earwig 


Sarwiqga 


vmtar 


wimter 


winter 


*^ 


twig 


twig 


flifti 


fiimi 


flinl 








^:_* 




(miiite 
(mjBfli 


H 


it 


hit 


Bimi 


mimi 


hit 


ha 


hitta 


i5::t 


dimt 


dyni 


litn 


written 


writen 


hhid^r 


kimder 


BXBflnSB 


Hd 


Uttle 


Ijtel 


liikdiA 


limdm 


liiidcn 


ait 


sit 


aittan 


finder 


eimder 


BBdcr 


aUt 


slit 


aliten 


fpnidl 


tpiwdU 


ipiiid 




smitten 


smiten 


vittd 
windoa 


wimd 
trimdctt 


wind 
Tindoags 


wfii 


spit 


[ sjnta 
spittan 


wfiufiat 


wimdloM 


Tindas 


wit 


wit 


witan 
gewitt 


tinder 


tinder 


tjnder 


dwindl 


dweimdU 


dwinan 


whit 


whit 


wiht 








fit 


fii 


iitt 


him 


him 


him 


fiH 


Jlit 


flytja 


rim 


m 

nm 


lima 


nit 


knit 


cnyttan 


Hm 


lirnA 


lim 


grit 


grit 


grylt 


»wim 


swim 




glitw 


glitter 


glitter 


Jimsr 


tkimater 


• * 

■omcfian 


twit 


twit 


etwitan 


wimin 


women 


wifinfnn 


P^!. 


pit 


pytt 


grim 


grim 




pnti 


pretty 


pnettig 


trim 


trim 




bit 


bit 


bite 


dim 


dim 


dimm 


bitn 


bitten 


biten 


brim 


brim 


brymme 


bitdr 


bitttr 


biter 


brim; tan 


hrxms*.one 


*brvneBtibn 


''L 


itch 


giccan 


irnp 


imp 


imps 


Btitjr 


ritch 


stice 


liMip 


limp 


l^mp health 


^itj elm^ 


tcyrhdia 


wice 


J-imbl 


thimhle 


]»ymel 


wit J 


witch 


wicce 


nimbi 


nimble 


namol 


whitf 


which 


hwilc 


timbar 


timb' r 


timber 


flit; 


flitch 


flicce 








kitjin 


kitchen 


cycene 


aiaikl 


icicle 


gecel 


twitf 


ttcitch 


twiccian 


rik 


rick 


hr^ac 


ditf 


ditch 


• die 


lik 


lick 


liccian 


pit; 


pitch 


pic 


gaa lik 


garlic 


gar leac 


bit; 


hitch 


bicce 


))ik 


thick 


))vcce 


bnt;iz 


breeches 


brujc 


fik 


tick 


Beoc 








Bikl 


sickle 


Bicol 


hid 


hid 


bydde 


Btik 


ftirk 


I Btician 
\ Bticca 


rid 


rid 


hr^dan 






ridl 


riddle 


r^ela '6) 


Btrikon 


ffricken 


Btricen 


ridn 


ridden 


riden 


wik 


trick 


weoce 


(bed ridn 


bedridden 


b^ddrida 


wikid 


tricked 


wicce 


lid 


lid 


hlid 


fikl 


Jickle 


ficol 


slid 


slid 


sliden 


flikar 


flicker 


flicorian 


widou 


tcidotc 


widwe 


kwik 


quick 


cwic 


fidl 


flddle 


fij)ele 


kwiksaend 


quicksand 


cw^cesand 


midl 


middle 


middel 


tik 


tick 


ticia 


kid 


kid 


kib 


tiki 


tickle 


citelian 


kwid 


qtiid 


* 

cwidu 


tjikin 


chicken 


cicen 


gidi 


ffidd^ 


gi<^ig 


Drik 


prick 


prician 


did 


did 


dyde 
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bid 


biddan 


bell> 


heaUh 


hsDlo 


bidden 


biden 


elB 


else 


(UeB 


midst 


tSmiddes 


welf 


welsh 


W^llBO 


ridge 


hrycg 


elf 


elf 


«lf 


midffe 


mycg 


self 


self 


Belf 


bridge 


bn^cg 


Jelf 


Bhdf 

twelfth 
twelve 


BC^lf 


m • 


• 


twelf> 


tw^lfta 


hip 


hype 


twelv 


twelf 


htpe 


bSopan 


delv 


delve 


delfan 


lip 


lippa 


elm 


elm 


elm 


D8 threepence 
tslip eowHxp 


|>rSo p^ningas 


helm 


helm 


helma 


caslyppe 


helmit 


helmet 


helm 


ri Blippery 


fllipor 


welkin 


welkin 


wolcen 


eirip 


BtrSpan 


whelk 


whdh 


weoloo 


ship 


8oip 


Bmelt 


smelt 


Bmelt 


cripple 


cr^pd 


Bpelt 


fpelt 


Bpelt 


dip 


klippa 
dyppan 


felt 


feU 


felt 


melt 


melt 


meltan 


tippet 


tasppet 


belt 


belt 


bflt 


grip 


gripe 


beltj 


belch 


belcettan 


dip 


dyppan 


elder, -ist 


elder, -est 


fldra, ^Idest 


drip 


di/pan 


elddr 


elder 


ellepn 


rib 
nib 


ribb 


held 


held 


heold 


Beldam 


seldom 


Beldon 


n^bb 


help 


help 


helpan 


A 




jelp 


yelp 


gelpan 
hw^lp 







whelp 


whelp 


1 errand 


trrende (6) 








1 herring 


hiBring 


de)> 


death 


d8a)> 


sheriff 


sciTgercBfa 


bre> 


breath 


bp«]) (6) 


ferry 


ffrian 








merry 
berry 


myrg 
bfrge 


letJar 
we<5ap 


leather 
wether 


le)>ep 
wepeT 


bury 


byrgan 


we'Sar 


weather 


wedep 


A burial 


bjnrels 


wheOar 


whether 


hw8ej>ep 




"J Q~ "» 


feSop 


feather 


fe))ep 


ell 


^In 


netJap 


nether 


neopOT 


heU 


h^U 


tage'Sor 


together 


tOgsedpe 


yea 


gellan 


bpeOrin 


brethren 


bpce^ep 


1 yeUow 


geolu 








seU 


B^llan 


jeB 


ye* 


gise 


Sftdl 


Bwellan 


pefll 


wresUe 


wps&stlian 


[ smell 


smellan 


lea 


less 


ISBBa 


spdl 


spell 


kpea 


cress 


creBBe 


sheU 


BC^U 


blefl 


bless 


bl^gdaian 


yfdl 


wel 
w^Ue 


bihest 


behest 


h£B 


jeBtadi 


yesterday 


geoBtpan-dee 




(fell 


rest 


rest 


P^Bt 


feU 


{ f^llan 


pest 


wrest 


wpfistan 




({goll 


leBt 


lest 


Py-\VE» 


-era felly t -oe 


f«lg 


west 


west 


weBt 


a fellow 


felagi 


nest 


nest 


neBt 


kneU 


cnyllan 


geet 


guest 


g€«t 


I queU 


cw^llan 


tjeet 


chest 


oeat 


teU 


t^llan 


best 


best 


bftst 


1 diceU 


dv^lja 


bpest 


breast 


bp6oBt 


bell 


belle 








belly ) 
»nz bellowB \ 


b^lg 


Bez 


say$ 


8^e)> 


»u bellow 


belgan 


)>reJould 


threshold 


^ePBcold >. 



0/ + 
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handrod 

))and9r 

sandi 

wandar 

inandi 

irandl 

1)andl 

)>am 

sam 

pamdr 

nwam 

nam 

kam 

kamli 

kram 

gam 

dam 

plam 

krampl 

slambar 

tambl 

Rak 

hanisakl 

niak 

klak 

plak 

bak 



hundred 

thunder 

ntnday 

wonder 

monday 

trundle 

bundle 

thumb 

some 

mmmer 

9wnm 

numb 

come 

comely 

crumb 

gum 

dumb 

plum 

crumple 

slumber 

tumble 



hundred 

l^unor 

sunnandsg 

wundor 

mCnandffg 

tryndel 

byndelle 

)>Qma 

8am 

■amor 

•wammen 

genumen 

oaman 

oymlic 

crama 

gtlma 

dumb 

plQme 

crump 

riama 

tumbian 



euck sQcan 

honeyeuckle hnnigsUge 

muck myk 

duck cloccian 

pluck plucoian 

ouch bucca 



»gli «^'y 

iiiagwddt muf/wori 
tag tu<j 



ati)r 

Jat 

Jatl 

riat^r 

nat 

katlfij 

pat 

bat 

bat 

batar 

bat9k 

patj 

matj 

kratj 

ad^r 

radar 

radi 

flad 

kad 

blad 

ap 
pap 
kap 
tapans 

f^tabl 



utter 
shut 
shuttle 
Jlntter 

Vllf 

cuttlefigh 

gnt 

but 

butt 

buffer 

butt nek 

such 

much 

crutch 

udder 
rudder 
ruddy 
flood 
cud 
blood 

up 
sup 
cup 
twopence 

fifvbbU 



ugglig 

mucgwyrt 

togian 

Qterre 

Bcjttan 

Bcytel 

fioterian 

hnutu 

cudele 

giitt 

bfitan 

potian 

buterc 

buttuc 

swelo 

inicel 

crycc 

Oder 

r5])or 

rudig 

flud 

cwidu 

blod 

np 

sflpan 

ouppe 

twa p^niiigas 

Btybb 



9(n) 
-dam 

-9d 
-W9d 



Btirop 



ami]) 

ki]) 

pi^ 

hi JJor 
»i«ar 
9mi9i 
stiSi 



-dom 

'herd 
-ward 



sHrrup 



a 


iU 


hii 


hia 


j>rii 

sil 


thrUl 
nil 


sili 
Bwil 


ewiU 


■kil 


skill 


Btil 


stUl 


Bpil 

Jil™ 

wil 


si4ll 

shUVng 

wiU 


wiloa 


vnllow 


fil 
mil 


fill 
mill 


kil 


kill 


til 


till 


tfil 


chill 


£1 


dill 


piloa 


pillow 


bil 


bill 


bilou 


billoK 


fil)> 
milj 


filfh 
milch 


silver 


Silver 


kiln 


kiln 


film 

8ilk 


film 
silk 


milk 


milk 


hilt 


hilt 


gilt 

mildjuw 

tjildron 

gild 

gild 

bild 


guilt 
mildew 
children 
guild 

gild 

huUd 



smith 

kith 

pith 

hither 
thither 
fmithy 
siifthy 



in 

-d5m 

-hirde 
-weizd 



•tigriLp 

m 

I17U 

t^yrefiao 

lyU 

Bwilian 

8kil 

stille 

spildan 

Bcilling 

willa 

welig 

fyllan 

mylen 

cw^llan 

\tu 

) tilian 

o^le 

dile 

pyle 
(bile 
I bill 

bylgja 

fyl]) 

milce 

seolfor 

cvlen 

filmen 

Eeoloc 

meolc 

hilt 

gyit 

mildSaw 
cildru 
gildi 
gyldan 
by 1 dan 

smi]) 

cy)>|)o 

pi|>a 

hider 
))ider 
»iiil)))e 
«t«J>i 
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lead 


lead 


keloa 


callow 


oalu 


led 


lAdde 


gselooz 


gallows 


galga 


thread 


>r£d(6) 


taeloa 


tallow 


telg 


said 


8«gde 


Btelv 


salve 




stead 


Bt^de 








steady 


it8B))]ng 


h8e> 


haih 


haef> 


sped 


•po^de 








tprea^l 


K BprcedAn 
( spradde 


leOdr 


lather 


l6a]>or 


fteOdin 


fathom 


beipm 


shed 


K Bcydd 
( scSadan 


gseOar 


gather 


ga&drian 


shred 


tcrSadiAn 


mies 


mass 


m«88e 


wed 


wedd 


bea 


bass 


ben 


i vednesday 


wGdnef-deg 


best 


bast 


best 


fed 


fogdde 


espin 


aspen 


»8pe 


meadow 


mdd(e) 








tred 


tredan 


8BZ 


as 


alswft 


dead 


dSad 


hsez 


has 


haefb 


dread 


ondrs&dan (6) 






# 


bed 


bfdd 


»/ 


ash 


eso 


bread 


bread 


sejiz 


ashes 


ascan 


bled 


blcedde 


nej 


rash 


raBk 


edge 


«cg 


])I8b' 

mn 


thrash 


)>er8can 


h^e 


h^re 


mcuh 


msdao 


sedge 


BfCg 








ism- sledge 


«l«cg 


tjsfisr 


chaffer 


*ceapfara 


vedge 


WjJCg 


haev 


hare 


habban 


step 


Bt^ppan 


hsei) 


hang 


hangian 


step- 


BiSop- 


ssei) 


sang 


Bang 


shepherd 


Bcdphirde (6) 


Bprsi) 


sprang 


■prang 


weapon 
depth 


w&pen (6) 
d6p« 


g«9 

bSBI) 


gang 
bang 


png 
banga 


slept 


Bl^pte (e) 


8Bi)kar 


anchor 


ancor 


kept 


odepta 


jegkl 


ancle 


anclSow 






hiei)k 


hank 


hanki 


ebb 


«bba 


neijk 


rank 


rano 


web 


w^bb 


lei)k 


lank 


hlano 


pebble 


papol 


)«i,k 


thank 


)>ancian 






Bteijk 


sank 


Banc 






Btsei)k 


stank 


Btanc 


m 




j8Pi)k 


shank 


Bcanca 


arrow 


arwe 


Tnegk 
krsijk 


shrank 
crank 


Bcrano 
orano 


harry 


h^rgian 


dnei)k 


drank 


drano 


yarrow 


gearwe 


beijk 


bank 


bank! 


sparrow 


Bpearwa 


seggap 


anger 


angr 


narrow 


nearu 


seggl 


angle 


angel 


marrow 


mearg 








tarry 


t^rgan 


nen 


ran 


am 


barrow 


bearwe 
beorg 


Oen 


than 


)K>nne 




Bpien 


span 


{ Bpann 
( spannan 


haUow 


hSlgian 


fsen 


fan 


fann 


sallow 
thai 


Bala 
Balh 

8C8bI 


msen 
ken 


man 
can 


mann 

cann 

canne 


fallow 


falu 


bigsen 


began 


begann 


• mallow 


malwe 


k»nl 


cannel 


candel 
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xninstar 

toj 

linjpin 

winj 

finj 

wins 

krinj 

■tint 

wintar 

flint 

mint 

dint 

hindor 

lindin 

Findar 

ppindl 

wind 

windou 

windlds 

tinddr 

dwindl 

him 

rim 

lim 

Fwim 

Jimar 

winiin 

grim 

trim 

dim 

brim 

brimstan 

imp 

limp 

)>iinbl 

nimbi 

timber 

':ais)ikl 

rik 

lik 

( gaa lik 

})ik 

fik 

Bikl 

stik 

Btrikan 

wik 

wikid 

fikl 

flikar 

kwik 

kwikssend 

tik 

tiki 

tjikin 

prik 



min$Ur 
inch 

lineh{pin) 
winch 
finch 
tingB 
cringe 
ttint 
winter 
fiint 

mint 

dint 

hinder 

lind*^ 

cinder 

epindlt 

wind 

window 

windlass 

tinder 

dwindle 

him 

rim 

limb 

swim 

shimmer 

women 

grim 

trim 

dim 

brim 

brimstone 

imp 

limp 

thimble 

nimble 

timber 

icicle 

rick 

lick 

garlic 

thick 

sick 

sickle 

stick 

stricken 
irirk 
wicked 
fickle 
fiickcr 
quick 
quicksand 
tick 
tickle 
chicken 
prick 



mynster 

▼noe 

lynes 

winoe 

fine 

e^ngan 

cringan 

styntan 

winter 

flint 

iminte 
mynet 

hindnan 

linden 

dnder 

■pinel 

wind 

vind9aga 

vindfis 

tynder 

dwinan 

him 

rima 

lim 

■flwimman 

Boimerian 

wifoi^n 

grinun 

trymman 

dimm 

brynune 

♦brynestSn 

impa 

l^m])(healt) 

})ymel 

numol 

timber 

gecel 

hreac 

liccian 

(garHSac 

])ycce 

bSoc 

Bicol 

Sstician 
Bticca 
Btricen 
weoce 
wicce 
ficol 

flicorian 
cwic 

cw^esand 
ticia 
citelian 
cicen 
prician 



prikl 

nks 

Tikflii 

rniki 

nkMp 

bitwikft 

iowig 
twig 

H 

hit 

ritn 

liU 

Bit 

sHt 

Bmitn 

Bpit 

wit 

whit 

fit 

flit 

nit 

grit 

glitar 

twit 

pit 

priti 

bit 

bitn 

bitar 

stitj 

witj elm"/ 

wit} 

whitj 

flit; 

kitjin 

twitj 

dit; 

pit; 

bitj 

britjiz 

hid 

rid 

ridl 

ridn 

(bed'ridn 

lid 

slid 

widou 

fidl 

midl 

kid 

kwid 

gidi 

did 



jfridde 
six 



nxa 
httwuet 

€oirw>%/g 
twig 

a 

kU 

wrUi&n 
litOe 
sit 
sHt 
titten 



tjJJBH 

■ezta 
beiwiz 



spit 
wit 



twig 

hit 
hitto 



lytel 
aittan 
sliten 
smiten 

IBpita 
Bpittan 
\witan 
( gewitt 



whit 


wiht 


fi^ 


fitt 


•^'. 


flytja 


knit 


cnyttan 


grit 


giytt 


glitter 


glitter 


twit 


aetwitan 


pit 


pytt 


pretty 


prsettig 


bit 


bite 


bitten 


biten 


bitter 


biter 


itch 


giccan 


stitch 


etice 


icychclia 


wice 


witch 


wicce 


which 


hwilc 


fiitch 


flicce 


kitchen 


cycene 


twitch 


twiccian 


ditch 


• die 


pitch 


pic 


bitch 


bicce 


breeches 


broec 


hid 


hydde 


rid 


hr^dan 


riddle 


r^els ;e) 


ridden 


riden 


bedridden 


b^ddrida 


lid 


hlid 


slid 


sliden 


icidow 


widwe 


fiddle 


fi)>ele 


middle 


middel 


kid 


ki)> 


quid 


cwidu 


giddtf 


gjtiig: 


did 


dyde 
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bid 


hid 


biddan 


bell> 


health 


hslo 


Indn 


hidden 


biden 


els 


else 


files 


midst 


midst 


tSmiddes 


welf 


ttelsh 


weliso 


rids 
mids 


ridge 


hrycg 


elf 


elf 


tlf 


midffe 


mycg 


self 


self 


self 


brid^ 


hridge 


brycg 


Jelf 


Bhelf 

twelfth 

ttrelve 


■o^lf 


hip 


kip 


hype 


twelf> 
twelv 


twflfta 
twelf 


Up. 


hips 


nSopan 


delv 


delve 


delfan 


Up 


lip 


lippa 


elm 


elm 


elm 


^poiis 


thre^ence 
cowslip 


l^rSo p^mngas 


helm 


helm 


helms 


^kaa)8lip 


caslyppe 


helmit 


helmet 


helm 


■Upon 


dipptry 


■lipor 


welkin 


welkin 


wolcen 


strip 


strip 


■trypan 


whelk 


whelk 


weoloo 


fepi 


ship 


Bcip 


smelt 


smelt 


smelt 


cripple 


crypel 


spelt 


tpelt 


spelt 


klip 


dip 


{ klippa 
( clyppan 


felt 


feU 


felt 


^•^'tr 


x^ 


melt 


melt 


meltan 


tipit 


tippel 


tceppet 


belt 


heU 


bflt 


grip 


grip 


gripe 


belt/ 


belch 


belcettan 


dip 


dip 


dyppan 


eldar, -ist 


elder, -est 


^Idra, eldest 


dnp 


drip 


dr^pan 


elddr 


elder 


ellem 


rib 
nib 


rib 
nib 


ribb 
n^bb 


held 

seldam 

help 


held 

seldom 

help 


hSold 

seldon 

helpan 




^ 




jelp 


yelp 


gelpan 




e 




whelp 


whelp 


hwflp 


erond 


errand 


arende (6) 








herin 


herring 


\ / 

hmring 


de)> 


death 


dea)> 


Jerif 


sheriff 


■cirgerwfa 


brej) 


breath 


br«]) (e) 


fen 


ferry 


ferian 








men 


merry 


• 

myrg 


le9dr 


leather 


le))ep 


ben 


berry 


benre 


weffap 


wether 


we);er 


ben 


bury 


byrgan 


we'Sar 


weather 


weder 


berial 


burial 


byrarels 


wheOar 


whether 


hw»J>er 






tf o 


feSap 


feather 


fewest 


el 


ell 


^In 


net^ar 


nether 


neo]>or 


hel 


heU 


h^ll 


tageVer 


together 


tOgsdre 


jel 


yeU 


gellan 


breVrin 


brethren 


brGe]>er 


jeloa 


yellow 


geolu 








■el 


sett 


B^llan 


jes 


yes 


gise 


■wel 


swell 


Bwellan 


reel 


wrestle 


wrs&stlian 


■mel 


smdl 


smellan 


les 


less 


ISssa 


■pel 


spdl 


Bpell 


kres 


eress 


cresse 


Jel 


sheU 


sc^ll 


bles 


hUss 


blcgdsian 




n 


(wel 
\ w^lle 


bihe«t 


behest 


h^ 


wel 


weU 


jestedi 


yesterday 


geostran-dsg 






(fell 


rest 


rest 


r^st 


fel 


ftU 


\ ffllan 


rest 


wrest 








(f^oU 


lest 


lest 


>y-l*s 


feli, -cm 


felly y -oe 


felg 


west 


west 


west 


felou 


fellow 


felagi 


nest 


nest 


nest 


nel 


hneU 


cnyllan 


gest 


guest 


gfSt 


kwel 


qwU 


cw^Uan 


tjest 


chest 


cest 


tel 


teU 


t^Uan 


best 


bed 


bftst 


dwel 


dtteU 


dv^lja 


brest 


breast 


brSoet 


bel 


heU 


beUe 








beU 
belonz 


belly ) 
beltotes ) 


bflg 


sez 


say$ 


8«ge> 


belou 


bellow 


belgan 


)>reJoidd 


threshohl 


)>encold . 



r 
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n 


1 '^1 


fraK 


ferae 


lend 


lend 


ISbm ■ 


Jluh 


fl£K 


■end 


»™l 


.fnd« 1 


■ 






,^A 


»penH 


,pf,dMJ, 


■ hebr 


h^er 


hRjifore 


wend 


iren-l 


wendM 


V Aet 


de^ 


dE>f 


trend 


friend 


frtond 


^ bireft 


bere/t 




bend 


hend 


bpid« 


lefl 


hjt 


\Y^^ 


Llpnd 
hem 


bl-e^id 
hem 


bl^ndu 
bvnua 


Mt 


Heft 


frBfj 


heinlok 


hemlofk 


hjiDlie 


Wfft 


«tft 


wefU 


leinan 




leofmun 


kleft 


flifl 


gecljfl* 


Vna 


then 


yem 


deft 


d./t 


gedttfte 






■ttmmi 








item 


rfem 


■tfmn 






e&« 


emti 


empty 


Smettig 






efre *Ic 




hemp 


b^nep 


berf 


h^ry 


a. 


embaz 


embert 


dMjrj. 


hovn 


hearen 








ilevn 


el emu 


endlufon 


rek 


reek 


Tteou 






Kot'on 


rek 




vrtk 






na4re 


rek 


irredt 




devl 


dteil 


dEofol 


rekan 




rBMB»n 












>pea» 


Ifngji 


Uaglh 


Icngo 


1^ 


netk 


Li-Sce. 


rtr^t 


Urm\j/lh 


st^fngfro 


b«k(fln) 


bection) 


btoun 








nekrt 


next 


n£lut 




any 


*nig 








hen 


Aoo 


hfOtt 


•K 


tffff 


KK 


T«uU 






lee 


kj 


1(88 










dregi 


dr«g 


«ea 


lht» 


twnno 


^ 


beg 


bededui 




wn 










vhen 


ithm 


hwonne 


et 


ale 




fen 


moRg 


t,nn 

mpin 
niftnig 


jet 

let 


hi 


l?itt«i 
Ift*" 


ken 


A-«._ 


ongBgn 


>ret(n) 

Ht 


Ihrealien 

Kt 


(lat 

J^tiM 
B¥tt«l 


den 


den 


dtnn 


aetl 


ttUU 


■etl 


pen 

C 




psnnsn 
ping 


■wet 
wet 
whet 


vet 
«.het 


»*tu 

w*t 

liw{tt«a 


Hem 


ihmcK 


>uion 


fetar 


/'Iter 


fetor 


when, 
klrnz 


wheaea 
r:lto«n 


h»«.on 
clftniiou 


fret 


fret 


(fretan 
iftwtwan 


r/ 


Etendi 
,rrt«dt 


>t«ne 

wr^ncMi 


net 
neU 


nellU 


"^^ 


frtur 

kwenf 


gamch 


aw^eui 


met 
keU 


met 
ItUle 




dranf 


drench. 




get 


get 


benf 
anent 


bend, 
anent 


S"I 


teur 

be tar 


Mler 
hdler 


tet^ ^H 


lent 
lint 


Unt 
Imt 


isr 


ret! 


TBlA 

trreleh 


IWOO^H 








•tretf 


.iT^eK 




ment 


meant 


m«ned 


fetj' 


feUh 


fea»fV 


kant 




cent 








twenti 


lumly 


twentig 


hed 


head 


hs>fbdH 


end 


e,>d 


fode 


red 


red 


rod ^1 


rend 


rmd 


^«i« 


red 


r^ 


i*H»^M 
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Uad 


lead 


kelou 


callow 


oaln 




led 


lAdde 


gselouz 


gallows 


g»lg» 




thread 


>r£d(6) 


taelou 


tallow 


telg 




said 


■egde 


Bselv 


salve 


Balfian 




stead 


Bt^de 








• 

1 


steady 
tped 


•t8B))))ig 

spo^de 


hse)> 


haih 


haef> 


d 


spread 


k Bpnedan 
(spradde 


IseOar 


lather 


l8a]>or 




fset^am 


fathom 


fsipm. 




shed 


K Bcydd 
( scSadan 
screadian 


gsetJar 


gather 


g»drian 




shred 


mses 


mass 


msBBe 




wed 


wedd 


bea 


bass 


bffira 


nzdi 


Wednesday 


wOdnet-deg 


be9t 


bast 


biBSt 




M 


fd&dde 


sspin 


aepen 


»8pe 


ou 


meadow 


mebd (6) 










tred 


tredan 


aez 


as 


alswft 




dead 


dSad 


haez 


has 


hsBfb 


I 


dread 


ondrSdan (6) 






# 




bed 


b^d 


»/ 


ash 


eao 


I 


bread 


bread 


sefiz 


ashes 


ascan 


I 


bled 


bUedde 


rij 


rash 


rask 




edge 


«cg 


]»8ef 
mnj 


thrash 


)>er8oan 


S 


hedge 


h^re 


mash 


JDBdSO 


I 


sedge 


BfCg 








5(h»i 
3 


n-sUdge 


«l«cg 


tjaefisr 


chaffer 


*oeap&ra 


wedge 


w«cg 


luev 


have 


habban 


I 


Hep 


Bt^ppan 


hadi) 


hang 


hangian 


K 


step- 


BiSop- 


ssei) 


sang 


Bang 


d 


shepherd 


Bcs&phirde (6) 


Bpnei) 


sprang 


sprang 


on 


weapon 


wSpen (6) 


g«9 
bsei) 


gang 


g»ng 


> 


depth 


depe 


bang 


banga 


t 


slept 


Bl^pte (6) 


8Bi)kar 


anchor 


ancor 


b 


kept 


ocepte 


jegkl 


ancle 


anclSow 








nsegk 


hank 


hanki 




ebb 


«bba 


nenk 


rank 


rano 


1 


web 


wfbb 


lei)k 


lank 


hlanc 


I 


pebble 


papol 


)«i)k 


thank 


^ancian 








Bteijk 


sank 


Banc 








8tei)k 


stank 


Btanc 




m 




Japgk 


shank 


Bcanca 


a 


arrow 


arwe 


jriBijk 
krsijk 


shrank 
crank 


Bcrano 
orano 


1 


harry 


h^rgian 


dneijk 


drank 


drano 


»u 


yarrow 


gearwe 


beijk 


bank 


bank! 


roa 


sparrow 


Bpearwa 


SBijgap 


anger 


angr 


ou 


narrow 


nearu 


seggl 


angle 


angel 


roa 


marrow 


mearg 








I 


tarry 


t^rgan 


nen 


ran 


am 


ou 


barrow 


bearwe 
beorg 


0»n 


than 


)K>nne 






Bpsen 


span 


( spann 
( spannan 


on 


haUow 


hSlgian 


fen 


fan 


fann 


m 


sallow 
shal 


8alu 
Balh 
bcbbI 


men 
ksen 


man 
can 


cann 
canne 


»n 


fallow 


falu 


bigsen 


began 


begann 


lou - 


mallow 


malwe 


k»nl 


cannel 


candel 



3»o 

gaeidt 


HIS 
gannet 
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Uen 


tan 


t»nnian 


kct 


eai 


eatto 


paen 


pan 


panne 


klstor 


ilaUer 


eUtriaa 


been 


hann 


gebann 


Wgwt 


begat 


begBt 


en)nm 


anthem 


antefh 


tetor 


tatter 


totteo- 


neusek 


ramack 


rannsaka 


b»in 


batten 


batea 


fen^il 


anvil 


anfilt 


l«tf 


latch 


gelaecaii 


sud 


and 


and 


J»tf 


thatch 


)«c 


hiend 


hand 


hand 


nuBtJ 


match 


gemfoca 


Itend 


land 


land 








Biend 


tand 


sand 


edar 


adder 


iiftdre(S) 


stnend 


stand 


Btandan 


edld 


addled 


adda 


RtrsDnd 


strand 


Btrand 


bed 


had 


h»fde 


kiendl 


candle 


candel 


lakler 


ladder 


hlffidre 


gtpudsr 


gander 


gandra 
brand 


ned 


sad 


8»d 


brtcnd 


braml 


Bsedl 


saddle 










Jsedoa 


shadow 


Bceadn 


ffm 


am 


eom 


mjiHl 


mad 


gemSdd 


hieni 


ham 


hamm 


muHldr 


madder 


miedere 


hsemsr 


hammer 


hamor 


g»d(flai) 


SadiM 


gadd 


rajin 


ram 


ramm 


klfl^ 


dad 


kl2l&)>di 


Item 


lamh 


lamb 


gliEd 


glad 


glaed 


Iscmds 


lammas 


blafinsesse 


bflBd 


bade 


bed 


swiein 


ewam 


Bwamm 


bffid 


bad 


b^del 


Btseinar 


stammer 


Btamrian 


bl»d9r 


bladder 


blsNlre (e) 


knem 


cram 


crammian 


sedz 


adze 


adese 


Btflemp 


stamp 


Btampian 








knemp 
biieiL.bl 


cramp 
bramble 


cramp 


sepl 


apple 


seppel 


brcemel 


hflpp 


hap 


happ 








Uep 


lap 


lapian 


l«k 


lack 


lak 


Isepi -it 


lapy -pet 


laeppa 


esek 


sack 


MBCC 


Ispwii) 


laptcing 


Ispewince 


nenBsek 


ransack 


rannsaka 


Bsep 


sap 


Biep 


filiek 


slack 


ploec 


stnep 


strap 


Btropp 


Jctkl 


shachh 


scacol 


naej) 


nap 


hnappian 


knt'k 


crock 


cracian 


ka*p 


cap 


cseppe 


bapk 


back 


baec 


klajp 


clap 


klappa 


bhrk 


black 


bliec 


tjpp 


tap 


taeppe 


a»kH 


axe 


aex 


tnep 


trap 


tneppe 


leksl 

1 


axle 


JRXl 

K wsexan 
1 wa^x 


tjaepmon 


chtpman 


ccapmann 


wppkrt 


irax 


a?b9t 


abbot 


abbod 


flicks 


Jinx 


fla'x 


Bkseb 
J®bi 


scab 
shabby 


Bcsebb 


ra'or 


rag 


raggig 


kneb 


crab 


crabba 


i^iS 


shag 


Bceacga 


g»b^l) 


gab{hU) 


gabba 


wwg 


frag 


wagian 








b.x'g 


hag 


baggi 




u 




rct 


at 


SRt 


tu 


to 


t6 


luct 


hut 


haett 








Ireter 


latter 


la tor 


wul 


trool 


wull 


i)ret 


that 


})oet 


ful 


fnll 


full 


FK»t 


sat 


pa?t 


fular 


fuller 


fuUere 


Fa'tadi 


Saturday 


Rateniesdaeg 


pul 


puU 


pullian 


flpa3t 


spat 


8p£otte 


bul 


biUl 


buli 


fwt 


M 


f*tt 


bulok 


biUlock 


bulluc 


flat 


fat 


flat 


wulf 


xrolf 


wulf 


VJCt 


rat. 


fet 








njvt 


gnat 


gnu;tt 


buzam 


bosom 


bosui 
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huf 


koof 


hof 


wosp 


wasp 


WSBSp 


* 






gospl 


gospel 


god^ll 


■p<w;n 


spoon 


spOn 








mm 


room 


rflm 


woz 


was 


wses 


womon 


woman 


wifmann 


<• 


m 




bra(w)m 


broom 


br5m 


woj 


W(Uh 


wsescan 


huk 


hook 


h5c 


ofl 


offal 


ofiEall 


rok 


rook 


hrOc 




jt 


A 


Ink 


look 


l5cian 


ov 


of 


of 


fuk 
kuk 


shook 


805c 


hovl 


hovel 


♦hofel 


cook 


c5o 


grovl 


grovel 


grafa 


krnk 


orook 


• krok 


proTdst 


proooit 


pr&fost 


ink 


took 


t5o 








bnk 


book 


IXSc 


rot) 


wrortg 


vrang 






( brQcan 


loi) 


long 


lang 


bmk 


brook 


]K)IJ 


thong 


])wang 






J)roi) 


throng 


ge))rang 


sat 


soot 


80t 


801) 


$ong 


sang 


fat 


foot 


fot 


stroij 


strong 


Strang 


A^A W 




togz 


tongs 


tang 


had 


hood 


h5d 








-had 


'hood 


-hfid 


on 


on 


on 


stad 


stood 


BtOd 


open 


upon 


uppon 


Jad 
wad 


should 


scolde 


anon 

• 


anon 


on an 


wood 


wudn 


jon 


yon 


geon 


wad 


would 


wolde 


swon 


swan 

■9 


swan 


kad 


could 


c(l]>e 


Jon 


shone 


scan 


gud 


good 


god 


won 
gon 


fcan 
gotte 


wann 
geg&n 








wont 


wont 


vanta 









wonten 


wanton 


*wantog6n 


• 




^ • 


bijond 


beyond 


begeondan 


son 


sorry 


sSrig 


wond 


ttand 


vgnd 


Boroa 


sorrow 


sorg 


wondar 


wantler 


wandrian 


moron 


morrow 


morgen 


bond 


bond 


band 


boroa 


borrow 


boigian 














from 


from 


from 


hoH 


hoUy 


holegn 








hoHdi 


holiday 


hiUigd»g 


(holi)hok 


{hoUy)hock 


hocc 


holoa 


hollow 


holh 


hok 


hough 


hoh 


swoloa 
woloa 


swaUow 
wallow 


( swalwe 
1 swelgan 
walwian 


rok 
lok 


rock 
lock 


rocc 

loc 

looc 


foloa 


follow 


folgian 


sok 


sock 


socc 


nolid5 


knowledge 


^cnSwlscan 


smok 


smock 


smoc 


olson 


alto 


alswft 


stok 


stock 


BtOCC 


folB 


false 


fals 


flok 


flock 


flocc 


holt 


haU 


halt 


nok 


knock 


cnocian 


hdtor 


halter 


halfter 


kok 


cock 


coco 


BOlt 


saU 


salt 


kokl 


cockle 


coccel 


molt 


malt 


malt 


krokdri 


crockery 


croRca 








dok 


dock 


docce 


moB 


moss 


mosi 


oks 


oje 


oxa 


gomp 


gossip 


godsibb 


foks 


/«r 


fox 


gothok 
oroB 


goshawk 
dross 


gOshafoc 
drosne 


poka 
boks 


JOX 
fOX 


poccas 
box 


bloBsm 


blossom 


bl5Btme 








fostor 


foster 


fostor 


frog 


frog 


frogga 


nostril 


nostril 


nffi8)>yrel 


dog 


dog 


docga 
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otar 


oUer 


otor 


gaalik 


garlidc 


giriaw 


hot 


hot 


h&t 


tfaalok 


charloek 


ofriic 


rot 


rot 


rotian 


darling 


deoriiiw 


lot 


lot 


hlot 


•UaU 


barleg 


heriic 


snot 


snot 


gemot 








spot 


$pot 


■plott 


hM> 


hearth 


h6or> 


Jot 


that 


Jgescot 


1m)> 


lath 


l»tt 


VvS^^V 


{ ecoten 


PM> 


path 


pe)> 


wot 


VO/ 


wftt 


bath 


\mp 


wotl 


cattle 


watol 








whot 


what 


hwaet 


raaOdr 


rather 


hia^ 


not 


not 


n&wiht 


faaOw 


father 


fieder 


not 


knot 


cnotta 


fiukSor 


farther 


fur^ 


kot 


cot 


cot 


fiuitHi) 


farthing 


fifar^ing 


klot 


clot 


olott 








got 


got 


Cbe^gBet 


aaa 


asa 


assa 


bigotn 


begotten 


begeten 


aas 


arse 


ears 


dot 


dot 


dott 




fiuten 


femtgniaii 


plot 


plot 
bottom 


plot 


kaasl 


castle 


castel 


botom 


botm 


graas 


grass 


grsea 


blot 


blot 


plot 


glaas 


glass 


gbes 


wotf 


watch 


wsBcoe 


aask 


ask 


Sscian 


m 






flaask 


flask 


flasce 


od 


odd 


oddi 


baaak 


bask 


ba^ask 


rod 


rod 


r5d 






/hlawt 


sodn 


iodden 


soden 


laast 


Uui 


Jlatost 


Bwodl 


BwaddU 


sw())el 


A^^^^^ w 


v%>ww 


llSst 


Jod 


shod 


gebo5d 






Uaestan 


fodar 
kod 


fodder 
cod 


f^or 
codd 


faast 


fast 


6e8t 
fiestan 


god 


god 


god 


maast 


mast 


mBBSt 


trodn 


trodden 


trodem 


kaast 


cast 


kasta 


bodi 


body 


bodig 


gaastli 


ghastly 


gsstlie 








blaast 


blast 


blrpst '6) 


hop 


hop 


hoppian 


' haasp 


hatip 


hffispe 


BOp 


9op 


Boppian 








stop 


if top 


Btoppian 


maaj 


marsh 


m^rsc 


Btrop 


strop 


Btrop 








kopar 


copper 


copor 


haaf 


half 


half 


krop 


crop 


cropp 
kroppa 


laaf 
staaf 


laugh 
staff 


hl^hhan 
Btjef 


top 

drop 


top 
drop 


topp 
dropa 


kaaf 


calf 


5 calf 
jkalfi 


popi 


poppy 


popig 


tjaaf 


chaff 


ca-f 








aaftar 


after 


sutler 


kob(web) 


cob{tr€b) 


(ator)coppa 


raaftar 


rafter 


rsefter 


lobster 


lobster 


loppestre 


laaftdr 


laiujhtcr 


hlahtor 








aaft 
craaft 


shaft 


ecaeft 




aa 




craft 


craeft 








draaft 


draught ) 
draft \ 


draht 


aar 


are 


earun 






Btaar 


star 


Bteorra 








spaar 


spar 


8p8Br(8tan) 


haavist 


harvest 


hierfest 


faar 


far 


feorr 


Btaav 


starve 


Bteorfan 


maar 


mar 


m^rran 


kaav 


calve 


calfian 


taar 


far 


teoru 


kaav 


carve 


ceorfiui 


tjwir 


clutr 










od.^aar 


ajar 


c^rr 


jaan 


varn 


geam 








baan 


barn 


bsem 


Rtaal'i) 


starling 


Ht£Cr ! 


aansar 


anstcer 


andawara 
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ami 


Amette 


WOOfit 


worsi 


wyrrett 


• 

> 


ikaUnot 


sosel nftwiht 


faeet 


first 


ftrrsta 
aorste 








daest 


durst 


I 


arm 
alnu 


earm 
slmeBse 


beest 


burst 


( berfltan 
( borsten 


a 


harm 


hearm 








1 


barm 


beorma 


fees 


furze 


fyr. 




« 




)»9dzdi 


thursday 


^Ores-dsg 




ark 


earo 










hark ) 
hearken \ 


hSrcnian 


weejip 


worship 


weor)»Bcipe 


k 


lark 

ttark 

spark 


Ifiwerce 

ttearo 

■pearca 


skeef 
teef 


scurf 
turf 


scurf 
turf 


k 


mark 


mearo 










dark 


deoro 


Bweey 


swerve 


sweorfan 


r 
k 


park 


pearroo 








r 
k 


hark 


b9rk 
( beoroan 


oeniit 


earn 
earnest 


geeamfan 
eomest 








jean 


yearn 


geom 




art 


eart 


leen 


learn 


leomian 


t 


hart 


heorot 


■taen 


stem 


( st^me 
\ PtjSrn 


t 


heart 


heorte 






ftt 


smart 


smeortan 


speen 


epum 


spuman 


) 


cart 


crset 


. fean 


fern 


feam 




tart 


toart 


kaenl 


kernel 


cymel 


» 


arch- 


eroe- 


tean 


turn 


tumian 








baen 


bum 


beornan 


I 


hard 


heard 








In 


harden 


harlma 


waem 


worm 




Ul 


wyrm 




Sfard 


Jgeard 
(g«rd 


waemwud 


wormwood 


wermod 


> 


harp 


hearpe 


aek 
smaak 


irk 
smirk 


yrkja 
8me(a)rciaii 




sharp 


scearp 


weak 


work 


{ weorc 
{ wjrrcan 














eo 




maaki 


mirky 


myrce 


• 


her 


hire 








r 


stir 


Btyrian 


^ti 


thirty 


]>ritig 


r 


spiw 


■para 


)»aatijn 


thirteen 


]>r6otone 


r 


vere 


w^on (5) 


jeet 


shirt 


skyrta 






» ^ 


waat 


wort 


wyrt 




earl 


eorl 


kaatl 


kirtle 


cyrtel 


ol 


whirl 


hyirfla 


taaU 


turtle 


turtle 


M) 


fariong 


forlanff 


daat 


dirt 

1 • 


drit 

■ • 


I 


churl 


ceorl 


tfaatf 
beetj 


church 


cnoe 


Id 


world 


woruld 


birch 


biroe 




earth 


eorjw 


head 


herd 


heord 


P 


worth 


weor|> 


head 


heard 


geherde 


> 


mirth 


myrgj 


haadl 


hurdU 


hyrdel 


? 


girth 


gebyrd 


tJoavU 


chervil 


cerfille 


> 


birth 


]>dad 


third 


)>ridda 








waad 


word 


word 


Jar 


further 


fur)>or 


maedar 


murder 


myrpran 
mor^r 












8 


worse 


wyrsa 


gaadl 


girdle 
bird 


gyrdel 


) 


curse 


curs 


bead 


bridd 


It 


thirst 


\fjT%\Ma, 


baadn 


burden 


byr])eii 
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hij 

• • • 

lij 

>rij 

«ij 

«ij 

• • 
■ • 

WIJ 

fij 
frij 

flij 

flij 

mij 

kij 

glij 
trij 
pij(kok) 

bij 

hijl 

Iiijl 

rijl 

sijl 

Btijl 

dtijl 

whijl 

fiji 

uiijl 

kijl 

clijl 

jijld 

Jijld 

wijld 

fijld 

hij], 
rij)> 

binijj» 
bikwij]) 

tij|> 

eijC 
fliJB 

iJ8t 

ijsior 

jij8t 

lij8t 

priJBt 



u 

he 

y« 

lee 
lea 
three 
thee 
the 
tee 
$ea 
the 
%te 
fee 
free 
flee 
fea 
knee 
me 
key 
glee 
tree 

pea(jcoek) 
bee 
be 

eel 
heel 
heal 
reel 
teal 
tUel 
tteal 
irheel 
feel 

meal 

keel 

deal 

yield 

(ih it Id 

triehl 

field 

heath 

wreath 

sheath 

beneath 

bequeath 

teeth 

etethe 

fleece 

geese 

east 

easier 

yeottt 

least 

priest 



he 

hl6o 
leah 
)w6o 

)« 
Be 

tSo(n) 

•« 

bSo 

wB 

feoh 

frSo 

fleo(n) 

flSah 

onSo 

m6 

c&gt 

gl5o 

irto 

beo 
b6o(n) 

ffl (S) 

heu 

hAlan 

hrCol 

Beolh 

BtSle 

Btelan 

hweol 

fcelan 
i inttl i^6) 
I melu 

kJ9l 

d£l 

geldan 

Bceld 

(Tcw^ldan 

feld 

ha]) 
wrft]) 

BC&]> 

beneo))an 
becwejwin 
tu;]) 

Beo)>an 

fleos 

gc'8 

east 

eastron 

gest 

I&st 

prcofit 



wijil 


treoMl 


wwok 


whijl 


vkeete 


hw«nB(<) 


ndji 


tneue 


ttOomBL 


friji 


freen 


fi«ona 


*!p 


teaee 


tflMll 


# 


cheete 


€*•(«) 


bijzdm 


peate 
betom 


pCOMB 

Mraoft 


"it 


lief 


teof 


Ujf 


leaf 
bJief 


Utl 

g«UB& 


Hjf 


thief 


>8of 


jlj' 


tkeaf 


BbBai 


ijvl 


evil 


yfel 


ijvn 


eren 


efen 


ijvnig 


evening 


ftfen 


hijv 


heave 


h^bban 


birijv 


bereave 


bervafiui 


lijv 


leave 


Ufiaf 
jl«^ 


bilijv 


believe 


gelSfiui 


wijv 


tleeve 


dSf 


wijv 


weave 


wefan 


wijvl 


teeevil 


wifel 


fijvw 


fever 


fefer 


klijv 


deave 


{ clSofan 
) difian 


ijvs 


eavet 


efM 


lijn 


lean 


( hleonian 
(hlSne 


sijn 


seen 


gesene 


fijn 


thecn 


sc^ne 


wijn 


tceen 


woenan 


wijn 


wean 


w^nian 


• • 




{ mi^nan 
( genuine 


mijn 


mean 


kijn 


keen 


oi'Jie 


klijn 


dean 


cl#ne 


kwijn 


queen 


cwcen 


kwijn 


quean 


cwene 


grijn 


yreen 


groDne 


-tijn 


-teen 


-tene 


bitwijn 


between 


betweonan 


bijn 


been 


*gebeon 


bijn 


bean 


bian 


fijnd 


fiend 


f^nd 


Bijm 


Hem 


8c man 


sijin 


team 


seam 


Btijm 


steam 


BtSam 


strijin 


stream 


stream 


glijm 


gleam 


gl£m 


tijm 


teem 


tSman 


tijm 


team 


team 


drijm 


dream 


dream 


bijm 


beam 


beam 
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: 



an 



t 
t 

It 



I 



eke 

TWCtC 

leek 

leak 

feek 

$neak 

epeak 

week 

weak 

meek 

cheek . 

beaker 

beaam 

eat 
heat 
eeat 
eufeei 
ttreet 
ekeet 
Kheat 
feet 
fleet 

meet 

meat 
mete 
greet 

heat 

beetle 

bleat 

each 

reach 

reteh 

Ueeh 

beseech 

speech 

teach 

beech 

breech 

breach 

bleach 

heed 

reed 

rede 

read 

lead 

seed 

steed 

speed 

tteed 

feed 

need 

knead 

neetlle 



iSoan 
6m 
rSo 
l6ao 
leka 
BOBcan 
■nican 
sprccan 
wica 
yeik 
mjnk 
oSaoe 
bikar 
bSacn 

etan 

h*to 

isHi 

■woBte 

Btrftt (S) 

BcSte 

hwvte 

fdet 

flSote 

igemdetan 
m«te(6) 
m^ 
metan 
grcBtan 
beatan 
beot 
bitol 
betel 

blaHan (9) 
S\c 
iwcan 
hrscan 
ISce (B) 
be8€lcan 
sprso (6) 
tffcan 
bdroe 
brueo 
bryoe 
blffcan 

bdedan 

brOod 

rftd(S) 

rftdan (6) 

Ifidan 

8«d(6) 

Btoeda 

Bp&dan 

wSod 

fc dan 

nSd 

cnedan 

n£dl (e) 



mijd 


meed 


mijd 


mead 


krijd 


creed 


slf 


greedy 
deed 


bijd 


bead 


brijd 


breed 


blijd 


bleed 



bljp 

rijp 

Ujp 

alijp 

Bwijp 

stijp 

Btljpl 

wijp 
kijp 
krijp 
tjijp 
dijp 



bior 

bior 

jior 

riar 

liar 

siar 

imiar 

itiar 

spiar 

Jiar 

Jiar 

wiar 

wiari 

fiar 

niar 

miar 

giap 

tiar 

diar 

diar 

driari 

biar 

biar 

bliar 

wiad 

biad 



bei 

• • 

jei 



heap 

reap 

leap 

sleep 

sweep 
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twice 

ehritt 

rite 
wise 

life 

wife 

knife 



ei 

hSah 

blgian 

ilicgan 
Ifiogan 

l6aff 

)i«oh 

sioan 

slc^ 

■ky 

Btigu 

hwy 
\flSoge 
( flSogan 

nSah 

tSgan 

d6gan 

dgyja 

dryge 

bi 

bycgan 

Sgland 

Btigel 

whn 

jA-while-fc 

fil 

fylan 

tigole 

mil 

(pa 
|pn 

wilde 
milde 
oUd 

5g|>er 
wrijMUi 

Bi])e 

*uSsg^er 
tSogoJnan 
bU>e 

is 

Ifn 

^wa 

m/i 

twiwa 

oriit 

ariian 

!wiB 
wise 

lif 

wif 

onif 
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mmiKr or XHrajsH souhbs. 



¥" **? 



cs* 



Uik 
fnik 















1 



relit 



Inrtt 






ftybft' 



C? 






I 



DltMl 



UrH 



1 






fid 



Inid 
Inidl 



mride 
hide 
bride 
bndU 



rtpe 



grmp 
pup 



leolii 
leolit 



laitnmg hgkimi»g tSgctn 

CwOi> 
■kht 



it 
■Uit 






%§ki 



wiht 



J^ 






hire 

tpire 

idre 

wire 



ftio 



bidui 

biyd 

brideb 

lipe 

mite 

wqnan 

gripMi 

pqpe 



b/ran 



haa 
Sao 



firv 
6riar 

titm 



how 

thou 



mjr 



•a 



ha 
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tlotAgh 


BOgU 

slog 


saund 


Bound 


J Bund 
( gesund 


MMI 


now 


nQ 


waand 


wound 


eewunden 

funden 

grand 


kM 


cow 


cQ 
koga 


£aand 
graand 


found 
ground 


Jlil 


trow 
plough 


trCowian 
ploh 
bOgan 
bog 


pannd 


pound 


( pund 
) punian 


bow 
hough 


bannd 


bound 


i bunden 

(bnin 


nma 


hrow 


brQ 














ant 


' out 


at 


Ml 


owl 


Qle 


wi9aat 


without 


wi>atan 


<Ull 


fowl 


fugol 


lant 


lout 


latan 


<Ull 


foul 


M 


klant 


doui 


dat 


kftol 


cowl 


Gugle 


dauti 


doughty 


dyhtig 






^ 


drant 


drought 


draga)) 


tao> 


touth 


80)> 


abaut 


about 


ymbatan 


mftob 


tMUth 


mOb 








— — g. 




Jr 


laud 


loud 


hlad 


luuu 
Imu 
mftiiB 
(iit)maii8 


houte 
louic 
mou$e 
{tU)mou9e 


has 
las 

mas 
mSse 


fraud 
kraud 
klaud 
prand 


ihroud 
crowd 
doud 
proud 


sorad 
cradan 
dad 
prat 


^MUdnd 


IhouMnd 


Jrtlsend 




auo 




draozi 


drowiy 


drasian 














auor 


our 


are 


teiiB 


town 


tan 


sauor 


90ur 


sar 


d*iiB 


down 


( ofdane 

( dan 'feathers* 


fauar 
bauar 


shower 
bower 


scnr 
bar 


braim 


brown 


bran 








grmiinal 
naond 


groundsel 
hound 


ffundeswilge 
hand 




oi 




hoohaond 


harchound 


hftre-hane 


boU 


boa 


byle 







>4r7i> 


tlMd]l4J 




■'■•■°97 




>l_lc,S 


'—"n 


Uan^S 


hm-ajK 


■Uijii 


tii.Jt> r«. 


M«>«ir 


bmavt 1710 





•n-d 1746 

breath 15^ 
br«*tlie 1565 
breech 1646 
breccha 1647 

brethroi iti: 

bridal 63 
btide MJO 
bridge 116^ 
bridle 193J 
bright 7M 
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1084 


ohalk loi 


(corn-cockle 


d 


draught 3ao 


'-173 


"h^" '" 


"95 


draw 349 


JOl 




cod 1340 


daisy 347 


dread 159a 


11S6 


charlJk673 


coM 114 


dale ;s 


dream 17JJ 


1141 


chArr .6 


colt 1 338 


dare 19 


drewy 17S8 


rfi.oS. 


che.p 1750 


oomb a7j 


dark 698 


dr^9i8 


16 J109 


cheek 17]S 


come 1051 


darling 1767 


drench 81 S 


logfi 


cbeeBe .567 


comely 105 a 


daughter 1304 


drew a I ao 


1*45 


chervil 637 


cook JI05 


dawn 348 




ri053 


chert 791 


cool 1045 


day 346 


drink 511 


t JM4 


chew 1798 


copper 1343 


dead ;745 


drip ao3i 


943 


chicken 578 


com 1199 


deaf 1716 


drive iSa4 


.'1.'=' 




cot I3a4 


deal .485 


driveu 494 


child 4sa 


coogh 1300 


dear 1766 


drone 1440 


059 


children 453 


could 1955 


death 1695 


droop 1003 


»'S 


chill 7.7 


coolter 985 


deed 1591 


drop 1344 


96 


chillblungij 


covela66 


deem :633 


droM ia53 


7 


chin 535 


cow tb .941 


deep 1837 


drought 198s 


.98^ 


choke 138 a 


cow rb 1984 


dee; 1765 


drove pr( 14J5 


M47 


chase 1783 


cowl 1063 


deft 184 


drove .A 1416 


1078 


cho.e 1697 


cow.!ip 117a 


delve 741 




'097 


choaen 1185 


crab 41s 


den 84a 


drow>y 196a 


»4 


Chriit 1861 


crack a 97 


depth 1684 


dry a 024 


-yesj 


cLrirten 1863 


cradle 395 


deifl .8.3 


dnu>k(.en) 


teiio6 


ohrislendoai 


erah 183 


dow 1707 




996 '^ 


lS6a 


crama67 


did 1168 


dull ia»6 


94a 


chriBtiDU 




die 898 


doinb IOS7 


995 


1864 




dight 597 


dun loag 


117 


ohurl 67 a 


crank 196 


din 437" 


dung .014 


1316 


dnder548 


crave 1 74 


dim To; 


dur*t966 


1993 


ol»d 1 49 J 


crawl 175 


dim [35 


duat 1963 


',Jk 


oUp4i8 


creed 1673 


dint 114a 


dwarf 703 




clatter 373 




dip 1174 


dwell 734 


07 


cl.w 157 


creM'^786 


dirt 61 6 


dwindle 1896 • 


8 


cUy 1536 


crew 1799 


diah476 


dye 1658 




clean 15JI 


cringe sai 


di8talt48s 


dyke 1909 




cle»n»e isaj 


cripple 1171 


ditch 1910 






cleave 807 




diveaoai 




g6 


cleave iSit 


croak 1450 


diizy 1116 






cleft II a8 


crockery 1396 


do 1037 


e«hl487 


■leg) 94 


clew 1800 


croft 1173 


dock iigS 


ear 16S8, 9 




diff49a 


crook aio6 


doe 1367 


earl 67. 


90 


climb 566 


orop»i ijja 


dog 1313 


earn 31 


091 


cling S" 


crop tb 1 353 


dole 1384 


eameflt ftSg 


133 


dip 645 




done 3088 


earth 674 


134 


clip ..73 


crow rb 1413 


-dom ao9S 




asa 


clot 1 319 


orowii 1414 


doom 1094 


eartl698 


(cd) 


cloth 1390 


crowd 1998 


door 963 


eneler 1699 




dothes 1391 


cnimb 1053 


dot 1J3T 


eat 919 


r 


dond 1999 


cmmple 1055 


dalh a 053 
doDgh 145') 


-r^" 






^3633"^'* 


doughty 1060 
down «6 1971 


.d(i.s" 


86 


cloven I J 68 


cuff 998 


«l 1561 




clover 1433 


cunning loj6 


downodw 197 a 


:^??.4 


5' 


clockii97 


cup 1074 


down -feath- 




dung .ol'a 


cone 965 


er.' 1973 


eighth 3'S 


t»fer 


clilMerIla4 


cuttlc^fiih) 


draft 3ao 


either 1537 




coal 1115 


107 J 


drag 349 


eke >A 1640 


7> 


cobweb 1351 




drJn 3:3 


ekeqj 17J4 


'7S' 


cock 1294 




drank 197 


elder 765 
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elder (tree) 

720 
eldeiit 765 
eleven 847 

«lf 737 

ell 744 

elm 745 

elite 719 
embers 913 
emmet 1534 
empty 1525 
end 846 
England 818 
English 819 
enough 2119 
ere 1480 
errand 1553 
even 798 
even(ing'!i57o 
ever 1506 
every 1507 
evil 1 1 25 
ewe 795 
eye 1736 
eyot 1650 

f 

fain 336 

ft"r 335 
fall 80 

fallow 88 
false 84 
fan 231 
far 668 
fare 13 
farther 964 
farthing 1771 
fast 146, 7 
fasten 147 
fat 1544 
father 393 
fathom 120 
fawn 337 
fear isfS 
feather 779 
fed 1677 
fee 878 
feed 1670 
feel 1615 
feet 1662 
fell /«ft 728 
fell »w/729 
fellprt 1776 
felloe 757 
fellow 16 1 6 

felly 756 
felt 761 
fen 838 
fern 32 



ferry 658 
fetch 874 
fetter 931 
fever 8oiS 
few 1706 
fickle 575 
fiddle 458 
field 769 
field&re 716 
fiend 1 816 
fifth 1882 
fifty 1885 
fight 88^ 
file 1846 
(de)file 201 1 
fill mo 
film 444 
filth 2013 

fia534 
finch 509 

find 563 
finger 520 

fire 2009 

first 1083 

fish 474 

fist 2018 

five 1881 

fit 624 

flake 292 

flask 143 

flat 371 

flax 311 

flea 1686 

flee 1758 

fleece 1781 

fleet 1830 

flesh 1497 

flew 1 7 38 

flicker 576 

flight 1 1 56 

flint 540 

flit 1167 

flitch 589 

float 1 32 1 

flock 1293 

flood 2136 

floor 2041 

flow 2070 

flown 1307 

flutter 1322 

fly 1-6 1824 

fly sb 1825 

foal 1224 

foam 1445 

fodder 2135 

foe 1361 

(sheep) fold 72 

fold 113 

folk 1234 

follow 1236 



food 2134 
foot 2120 
for 1 182 
ford xai6 
forehead 1709 
foremost 120a 
fork 1204 
forlorn 1176 
former 1 201 
forth 1190 
fortnight 1 795 
forty 1796 
foster 2063 
fotmd 1042 
fought 318 
fool 1951 
four 1793 
fourteen 1794 
fourth 1770 
fowl 1062 
fox 1302 
foxglove 1269 
free 1757 
fret 370 
fret 932 
fr^ese 1780 
French 813 
fresh 681 
Friday 601 
friend 181 7 
fright 1092 
fro 1362 
frogi3i2 
from 261 
frost 1255 
froth 1244 
frozen 1 1 84 
full 979 
fuller 980 
furlong 1949 
furrow 974 
further 964 
furze 1 08 1 



g 

gabble 426 
gadfly 401 
gall 82 
galled 83 
gallow(s) 104 
game 263 
gander 253 
gang 212 
gannet 225 
gape 410 
garlick 1377, 

1727 
gate 374 
gather 396 



gave 177 
g«tfa7 
geese 1619 
get 938 
ghastly 1503 
ghost 1400 
giddy 634 

gift5«> 
gild 1 1 14 

girdle 1103 

girth 678 

give 808 

glad 398 

glaM 131 

glasier 132 

gleam 1526 

glee 1760 

glide 1930 

glisten 470 

glitter 615 

gloom 2093 

glove 2079 

glow 2072 

gnat 381 

gnaw 344 

go 1364 
goad 1470 
goat 1462 

god 1335 
gold 1243 
gone 1438 
good 2140 
goose 2059 
gore 1 186 
gore 1376 
gorse 1195 
goshawk 2060 

goepel 1335 
gossip 648 

got 375 
grass 129 
grave 178 

gray 1575 
graze 130 
great 1740 
greedy 1590 
green 1633 
greet 1664 
grew 1802 

grey 1575 
grim 563 

grin 841 

grind 554 

grip 643 

gripe 1936 

grisly i860 

grist 1865 

gristle 483 

grit 1165 

groan 1439 



groat 1315 

g"J|*H77 
gToaDd«6iQ4^ 

1044 
groimdtsl 44; 
grove 1424 
grov«l i9oiB 
glow 2071 
guest 793 
guild 454 
guilt XI13 
gum 209s 
gurt994 
gut 106S 



had 185 
hail 324 
hftU! 903 

li*i'»554 
hale 1379 

half 91 

hall 77 

hallow 1383 

h*(u)lm 97 

halt 106 

halter 05 

ham 264 

hammer 256 

hand 244 

handle 245 

hang 201 

hank 188 

(mis hap 414 

hard 49 

harden 50 

hare 2 

hark 161 1 

harm 35 

harp 5$ 

harry 701 

hart 650 

harvest 29 

has 179 

hasp 154 

hat 377 

hate 358 

hath 179 

have 158 

haven 160 

hawk 161 

hawthorn 3i3 

hay 1652 

hazel 127 

he 1600 

head 1708 

heal 14S3 

health 14S4 



r 
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•us 


ClicUy)h«A 


k: 


lMtMo»d'l4l 


light i8ai 


1*87 


la.t.p/361 


light 'Uvi.' 


'diSii 


holj 1380 


kMlj:e 


lut 1399 


1833 


■k«ii 1611 


home .44' 


keen 1631 


lut )* 1499 


lightning l6s3 


rt706 


hone :4,1s 


keep 1683 


Utch 304 


like 1904 


rth67s 


honey 1015 


kenS40 


late 3J9 


limb S59 


"539 




Kent 844 


Uter 360 


lime^lree) 547 


J1I468 


.983 


kept ms 


Ute>t 361 


Hmo .903 


Ji«ni4SQ 


-hood 1+64 


kernel 1086 


Utb 378 


limp 860 


«8oi 


hooding 


kettle 936 


Uthe MS 


linohipin) 


r«i803 


hoof 2674 


kid 459 


lather 1694 


1131 


rySoa 


hook 2099 


Utter 360 


linden 547 
line 1886 


r,^, 


hop 1346 


kill 730 


Uugh 879 


hope 1 34 J 


kaniiC.6 


Uughter 316 


Unen 1887 


1613 


horehouud 


kin 1139 


Uw 336 


link 8io 


«ri73i 


1370, 1969 


kind 1144 
kine 1006 


Uy pn 335 


linnet 535 


rl.t.6+8 

I "777 


horn 1 197 


lay 891 


linseed 1899 


hoTDBt 1085 


king.. 34 


lea 173' 


lip 644 


7»i 


homo 1194 


kinsiiiS 


lead ri 1545 


li.p486 


1747 


hoM IJ47 


kitchen 1151 


lead f6 1743 


li.t 1133 


Mftj^e 


hot 1458 


kite 3016 


leaf 17:3' 


tirt 'listen' 


'77' 


hound 1034 


kith 3014 


leak 8G3 


"33 


857 


honae .gfiS 


kirtU M^ 


lean cfi 839 


IiBtenlll9 


Jnck II48 




kn.vei76 


lean adj 1513 


lirtle« 993 


P3I5 


hove 3075 
hovel ii^i 


knead 951 


leap .748 


little 3035 


835 


knee [759 




lithe 1S50 


»8i8 


how 1938 


knell Mi: 


le^i4^8 


live 647 


4J7 


hoa 1789 


knew tSoi 


leather 774 


livffi- 489 


d43i 


hulk 98+ 


knife 1S811 


leave ot 1 508 




1709 


hundred 1035 


kritfht 888 


leave »A 1713 


loaf 1420 


ifcs 


h«ng .637 


knit M64 


led 1548 


loam .443 


1»g3 




knock 1J83 


lee 1753 


ban ,s.4 


1700 


hunt 1030 


knoU 1319 


leech 1571 


loath 1387 


*03i 


hnrdleiioi 


knot 1330 


leek .716 


loathe 1388 


11913 


huBbknd 1966 


know MIS 


leer I7r,4 


lobBtor 1347 


>oi8 


ha«, 1965 


knowledge 


left nrfj 1:16 


look 1378 


1 (4 1039 


hi..Ung. .y63 


I4ifi 


left pwr 509 


lock (of hair) 


191J 






leg 934 


.289 


"7J« 






lemman iBiO 


lode 14(^7 


1 108 






lend 1515 


loft 1271 


«8 


IS68 


Iwk 277 


length 830 


long 303 


S57 


ice .85s 


ladder .546 


lent 1516 


look 3IQ. 


l£41 


iciole 868 


lade 386 


Lent 817 

iBH I49S 




1.867 


idle 1913 


l^B 387 


loo»al.n) 3057 


l«S44 


i'493 


l»dyis.i 


-les. :60 




1170 


ill 439 


Uidgio 


lew 1494 


lore 1373 


■834 


imp 565 


lain 909 


let 'hinder' 


lose 1779 


3008 


in prp 514 


iutgoo 


941 


lost 1149 
lot 1316 


&. 


in arfe 530 


lake 378 


Ut 1577 


Inch 1139 


Umb 370 


let pr( 1659 


loud 1996 


<t6j5 


inn 530 


Ume ,57 


lewd 1504 


loose 1959 


1010 


irkioSS 


lunmu 1433 


lioe J0.5 


lout 199: 


ri369 


iron 1839 


land 146 


liek 584 




■d 1314 


i.463 


ImnealG 


lid 638 


low adj 1455 
low of. 3068 


to 1393 


iiland 165 1 


luik:90 


lie 605 




it 607 


Up«6 404 


lie'menliri' 


lukewarm 


IJI9 


itoh 190 


Up 415 




291 


1.7.38. 


ivy i ay. 


1»PP« 41S 


lief 1809 


long toos 


jwiaas 




Upwing 403 


Ufe 1871 


hirt 993 


r 1110 


k 


l«k H03 


lift 1137 


Ije 1737 



r 
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«>7 




.he,rf.7.S 


light S93 


smooth 3051 


15B4 


Bhew 633 


rilk445 


■nail 333 


)'4 


uuik tgi 


■hemth 14S9 


riU 1109 


make 184 


.158 


"P40S 


■had ,6 1(69 


silly is6» 


inare4 


iSi 


8.t 363 


ihed r* 1468 


silver 739 


■n«k.9o6 


»u> 1858 


Saturday 364 


shooD 1619 


lin 1138 


■neeze 1783 


,s 


fi»WJH-(3Il 


sheep 1 596 


nince 461 


snipe 19:5 


901 


MW3»8 




linew ;i6 




ifi 


S.W3J9 


■heet 11^61 


lingS'S 


■now 1409 


".3 


"7893 
i«y»&94 


ehelf 740 


linge 811 


so .358 




■heU 735 


link 503 


soak 1379 


Bc.b4J4 


■hepberd 1 597 


liBler 788 


soap 1475 


«*le6S 


•herd 51 


rit6i: 


sock 1 190 


Bale(>l 69 


aheriff i6j3, 


iii8So 


sodden 1334 


37» 


aohool a044 


1841 


sixth 881 


■oft ao8i 


Vss 


«orch U18 


«bew 1 703 


skate 365 


lotd 113 


30 


More It ;3 


Shield 767 


skiU433 


some 1047 


465 


::^^t' 


shift 49"* 


skia S3' 


■on 1017 


06 


sbilluLg 440 


sky 1004 


Bongaos 


55 


Kythe .851 


■hinuuer 560 


slack 181 


loon ]d8i 


130 


BO 1479 


«hiD 517 


ilun 330 


soot 3114 


378 


8e»l753 


ihine 189a 


ilake 183 


looth 3050 


100 




liip 64) 


elsoghter JI7 


»p 1348 


.977 


'.^.69!. 




■Uver 163 


sore 1373 


106) 


>e»t IJ40 


Ihiri 109S 


■lay 331 


Borrow I306 


113 


■edge 935 


■ho»l 11)3 


Bledge^hwn. 


sorry 1374 


i aii5 


we 1756 


■hod J131 


mer) 936 


sought 3U3 
soul 1407 


4U 


>Mdi5B6 


•hoe 3033 


sleep 1595 


S1348 


■eek 1641 


■hone M36 


■leeve 16 is 


sound <E. 1036 


r(i395 


.eem .636 


■h»k,i03 


sleight :639 


Bound od,' 1037 


'5 


teeo 16>8 


■heot 1839 


slept 1599 
slew 3116 


sour 1946 


igBa 


Beetbe 1778 


Bhom 1 1 79 


south 1951 


I 1403 


Mtdom 7tf6 


■hort I./l 


■lilt 630 


southern 1953 


iao67 


self 738 


■hot 1319 


■lide 1930 


flow lb lofii 


rM49 


«dl7» 


■buDldia40 


slight SS4 


■ow rb 140C 


1070 


lend 849 


■hoal<ler987 
■bove 1 J 63, 


■lime 1903 


S|«de 391 


rgo 


.«nt 850 


■ling 836 


■pake 388 


./688 


Bet 943 


1967 


■link S04 


span prt 338 


(0969 


■BlUe 9J0 


ahovel Ii6a 


slippery 64I 


■pan 119 


1004 


.even 804 




■Ut6o9 


■par 9 


173 


sew 1791 


shower 1947 


sloe 1357 


■pare :o 


91 


Shabby 414 


Bhr»nki94 


sloth .505 


■park 4. 


1807 


sbaokle 186 


Bhredl744 


slpugh 3115 


sparrow 34 


■57 


chule 390 


■hrew 1704 


slow 1408 


spat 1543 




ehadow 300 


■hrift 499 


b1 umber 1049 


speak 863 




Bbatt iSi 


■hrike 1907 


■lung 1007 


■pear 654 


8 


"tag 3S3 


■brine 1S91 


Bly I6s4 


■pe-^k 873 


105 


Bhiie 285 


■brink 505 


imsll66 


sped 167S 


?8 


Biuill 67 


■hrive 1876 


smart 708 


speech 1573 


•3B9 


Bhiune JS9 


■hroud 1097 


■mear 6f 1 


speed 1669 


155 


■lunk 193 


(lirODk 1000 


Bmell 724 


spell 736 


B4 


■Upei^ 


■hDD 1018 


■melt 76J 


■pelt 7GJ 


aU 


d^S' 


shut ll6» 


smirk 696 


spend 8si 


tBo 


(ploughV 


shuttle 1161 




spew 1869 


S 


shares 


sick 1818 


smith 4SS 


8pai449 


' «dj 8s 


aUre6 


*>ckle 569 


smithy 463 


spin 533 


, .4 .03 


sharp S9 


side 1935 


smitten 610 


spindle 538 


°7 


Bhkve 164 


Xr 


imock 1391 


spire 1841 


91 


b1i»w 333 


■moke 118a 


■pit lb 61 1 


"ss 


■he 1755 


■igh lyo5 


■mote I4S9 


spit vb 6]* 
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nnoootli 1956 
under 1033 
untoward 2036 
np aooo 
npon 1073 

™i957 
niter 1989 



Tat 369 
Tane 221 
vixen 1155 



W 

wade 392 
wag 334 

wan 896 
wain 335 
waist 145 
wake 289 
waken 290 
walk 100 
wall 79 
wallow 87 
walnut 70 
wan 230 
wand 250 
wander 251 
wane 219 
want 241 
wanton 1309 
ward 53 
-ward 54 
ware 11 
warm 37 
warn 12 
warp 60, 1 
wart 47 
was 128 
wash 142 
wasp 15^ 
waste 1621 
watch 306 
water 366 



wattle 367 
wave vb 167 
wave «6 1573 
waver 168 
wax vb 309 
wax gb 310 
way 895 
we 1602 
weak 916 
weal 714 
wean 830 
weapon 1598 
wear 657 
weary 1608 
weather 949 
weave 805 
weasel 783 
web 961 
wed 956 
wedge 927 
Wednesday 

3133 
weed 1833 

week 574 

ween 1630 

weep 1682 

weevil 491 

weft 809 

welkin 1233 

well adv 713 

well gb 727 

Welsh 715 

wen 837 

wend 852 

weight 596 

weird 1102 

were 1556 

west 789 

wet 1579 

wether 778 

wey 1533 

wich(elm) 573 

wick 864 

wicked 588 

wide 1928 

widow 631 

wield 768 

wier 655 



wife 1878 
wight 595 
wild 450 
will 442 
willow 755 
win 533 
winch 506 
wind 549 
windlass 550 
window 551 
wine 1892 
wing 823 
wink 507 
winnow 552 ' 
winter 539 
wipe 1935 
wire 1843 
wisdom 1866 
wise adj 1857 
wise sb 1859 
wish 2016 
wit 623 
(to) wit 612 
witch 588 
with 456 
without 1990 
withy 457 
wizened 469 
whale 71 
what 368 
wheat T542 
wheel 1774 
wheeze 1566 
whelk 715 
whelp 772 
when 1277 
whence 220 
where 1557 
whet 944 
whether 119 
whey 1574 
which 749 
while sb 1844 
while ac?v 1845 
whilst 1845 
whine 1893 
whirl 428 
whisper 487 



whistle 479 
whit 595 
white 191 9 
whither 632 
who 1360 
whole 1379 
whom 1444 
whoop 2143 
whore 2039 
why 2005 
woad 1469 
woe 1359 
woke 2104 
wolf 983 
woman 1879 
womb 271 
women 1880 
won 1024 
wonder 1040 
wont 1020 
woo 2118 
wood 107 1 
woodrufl* 2077 
woof 2066 
wool 978 
word 1215 
work sb 697 
work vb 1089 
world 1 181 
worm 1087 
wormwood 

656, 2138 
worry 1093 
worse 1080 
worship 677 
worst 1077 
wort 1099 
worth 670 
wot 1460 
would 1341 
wound sb 1039 
wound ptc 

1041 
woven 1265 
wrath 1 49 1 
wreak 866 
wreath 1490 
wreck 865 



wren 1522 
wrench 812 
wrest 1500 
wrestle 1501 
wretch 873 
Wright 1091 
wring 519 
wrinkle 508 
wrist 480 
write 1918 
writhe 1852 
written 613 
wrong 200 
wrote 1461 
wroth 1389 
wrought 1205 
wrung icii 



yard 56 
yard 711 

yam 33 
yarrow 26 

yawn S33 

ye 1604 

yea 1552 

year 1559 

yearn 692 

yeast 792 

yell 731 

yellow 736 
yelp 773 
yes 468 
yesterday 794 
yet 937 
yi3w 1786 
yield 770 
yoke 1^84 
yolk 751 
yon 832 
yore 1692 
you 1787 
young 827 
your 1788 
youth 1826 
yule 1775 



D(l 



nxLss. 





f^^^- 



^^{s^ 





(9»), fcrwsd to bMk (»). 

to fip (9'^-* otibor diMifa 
of lock opcm (103). / (IQ4). 
108). 



IIT 



114. 



:iis\ If^rhriaftny in dipMi««i 




IJO> 



isjV iafl 



(119^. waatofitrM 



ti#fkciol 




aon with ttreat (129^ 



'sDjiMlatcd i^ 
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Ab, INTERNAL COMBINATIVE. 

forwardi, backwards ; partial, complete (136). 

breath and voice (137). aspiration (140). 

Towel harmony (141). 

firont-modification (14a). mutation (145). diphthongic mutation (147}. 

baok-influence (150). 

rounding (151). 

naaalising (153). modifiea vowel-formation (156). 

X>anMite-vow^ (i59)> 

other influences (163^^. point (164). height and narrowneas of vowels (165). 
firant vowel developed before « (165). s opens stop (166). change of place (167). 
iw top (id8). development of (/etc (169). 9J to/(i72). 



B. ACOUSTIC. 

iiolative and combinative (173). vowel-pairs (174). striving after audibility 
(176). some changes partly acoustic, partly organic (176). 



C. EXTERNAL CHANGES. 

formal analogy (178). logical analogy (179). popular etymology (180). com- 
plete and partial influence (181). blendings (181). difierentiation (i8a). re- 
tardation of organic change (183). 



D. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

principles of economy : (a) dropping of superfluous sounds ; {b) ease of tran- 
sition (185). economy of exertion doubtful (186). fluctuation (187). 



D il 2 



'J^T-'-'^ 



IL KMDBCV UERSBS. 



I 

» 



« 

T 

T 



X 
T 
Z 



1 



ft 
c 
1 
t 
f 

1 
ft 

«i 

ft 

I 



d 



»i 

ft 

f 






«9 



9 

r 

s 

t 

im 

z 
I 



P 
f 

r 

i 

r ■ 

X 
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m. ENGLISH VOWELS. 



OE 


ME 


LE 


maun 


man 


msBn 


B8Bt 


sat 


saet 


heard 


hard 


haad 




nSme 


neim 


witan 


Witen 


wit 


helpan 


helpen 


help 


heofon 


hevene 


hevn 


Btelan 


Btdlen 


slajl 


^nde 


ende 


end 


xn^te 


mdte 


mijt 


sunn 


Bune 


svn 


Bynn 


sinne 


sin 


oxa 


oxe 


dka 


open 


Open 


oapn 


8iSn 


Bt§n 


stoim 


dsl 

L 


d{l 


dijl 


dream 


drjm 


drijm 


^nn 


win 


wain 


gr6ne 


grSne 


grijn 


dSop 


dSp 


dijp 


hOB 


has 


haoB 


mod 


mod 


mnwd 


fyr 


fir 


&ier 



Dd3 



4o6 



BISTORT OF ENOLISH SOUNDS. 



IV. OLD-ENGLISH DIALECTS. 



Ome 


•W8 


1W8 


•Kt 


IKt 


Mere. 


Nflfth. 


/ 


monn, a 


a 


0, a 


a 


o 







heard 


ea 


ea 


ea 


ea 


ea,a 


* 


eaU,a 


ea 


ea,a 


ea 


a 


a < 




geseah 


ea 


ea 


ea 


e 


le 


^ 


geaf 


ea 


m 


m 


B 


c 


e 


weorc 


60 


eo 


eo 


e 


1 
e 


»-i 


ierfe 


y 


« 


« 


« 


« 


• 

1 


bierhtn 


y 


• 

1 


• 

1 


i 


• 

1 


g« 


giellan 


y 


e 


6 


e 


e 


k»-i 


ciele 


y 


« 


« 


« 


c ; 


u-i 


lynn 


y 


y 


e 


y 


y 


o-i 


ele 


e 


<s 


e 


e 


OB 


s 


d«d 


s 


6 


6 


S 


6 


i* 


gear 


6a 


9 


S 


6 


? 


aa-i 


hieran 


y 


e 


e 


e 


S 


eu-i 


gesiene 


? 


s 


s 


S 


f 


aug 


Cage 


Oa 


ea 


Sa 


6 


s 


eug 


fleogan 


So 


50 


So 


S 


e 


Q-i 


(yr 


y 


y 


6 


F 


y 


o-i 


grene 


c 


OB 


e 


d; 


OP 



V. MIDDLE-ENGLISH DIALECTS. 



OE 


8th 


EMI 


Kt 


Ch 


0, a 


men 


a 


a 


a 


FB 


Kt 


a 


a, e 


a 


ea 


h^rd 


a 


a 


a 


&t ea 


9ld 


& 


ya 


9 


eo 


eorJ)e 


eo, e 


ye 


e 


y 


Biinne 


• 

1 


e 


i 


a 


st^n 


a 


9 


§ 


Sa 


dfd 


§ 


y» 


f 


6o 


deovel 
viir 


So, G 
i 


ye 
S 


o 
i 
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Vt MODERN ENGLISH VOWELS. 



13IE 


fMD 


A»In 


thMn 


liE 


. 1 


man 


se, a 


SB 


se 


aB 


' i 


pa/A 


ae, a 


fCSd 




aa 


• 

1 


wU 


• 

% 


• 


• 

t 


• 

t 


e 


eml 


e 


e 


e 


e 


a 


son 


n 


A 


« 


« 





ox 








9 


9 


& 


name 


SBie, aa 


ee 


ee 


ei, oi 


1 


wine 


• 

ei 


9i 


91 


oi, ai 


8 


green 


• • 

11 


• • 

11 


ii \ 


• • 


i 


deal 


ee 


ee 


ee, ii 


*J 


a 


house 


ou 


aa 


aa 


oa, sa 


5 


moon 


aa 


au 


aa 


ttW, «w 


9 


stone 


00 


00 


00 


oa, aa 


• 


day 


ai, ee 


sei, ee ) 


ee 


d, ei 


d 


they 


ei, ee 


ee ] 






01 


hoU 


oi, ai 


oi, Ai 


01, oi 


oi, oi 


aa 


saw 


aa, 00 


00 


00 


00 


«u(fi) 


new 


yy(u), ia 


yy, ia 


jaa 


j«w, jw 


fa 


few 


eu 


ea, ia 






9a 


grow \ 
know 1 


oa 


oa, 00 


00 


oa, aa 



0(HnBACnOH& 




E:r£. 



Fr 





Middle Higk G«BDaiL 



Mod. 
Mtt- 



Kflrtk 
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inulum. 
Id. 

)ld English (Anglo-Saxon). 
Oldest English Texts. 
: Old High German. 
>ld Icelandic. 
Dwl and Nightingale, 
ht^us. 

rice. 

: Pastoral Care. 

?rick of Conscience. 

3 Parker Chronicle. 

^abgrave. 

oral. 

s Portuguese. 

Piers Ploughman. 

pronoun. 

;. a Promptorium Parvulorum. 

^reposition. 

>reterite. 

letrical Psalter. 

mrticiple. 

■' Robert of Brunne's Chronicle. 
K Bobert of Gloucester. 
Durham lUtual. 
Rushworth gloss (Matthew). 
■ Russian. 

icond. 



S- - South. 

sb *s substantive. 

Sb s= Salesbury. 

Scand. i* Scandinavian. 

Sdnt. B Liber Scintillarum. 

sg s lingular. 

Sh s Sheridan. 

Sk a Sanskrit. 

Sm B Smith. 

st- s Standard. 

Sth — Southern. 

Suff. - Suffolk. 

Sw(ed.) s Swedish. 

Td - Tindal. 

th- - Third. 

TM i- Townley Mysteries. 

Tr B Transition. 

vb « verb. 

Verc. - VerceUi MS. 

vg — Vulgar. 

VP — Vespasian Psalter. 

VS - Visible Speecdu 

W. - Wallis. 

W- iB West 

Wgl » Wright's Glossaries. 

Wicl. = Widif. 

Wk- Wilkins. 

WS = West-Saxon. 



THE END. 
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